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POST-WAR PLANNING... 

ALL THIS TALK ABOUT NEW 
REFRIGERATING METHODS... 
SAY, LISTEN! NEW EQUIPMENT 


WILL BE OUR PROBLEM NOT WITH 


WORTHINGTON ON THE 
JOB... LOOK ON 
_ THE BRIGHTER SIDE 





GOOD IDEA... Let's Look on the Brighter Side 


For example—the post-war mass market of 135,000,000 people but new designs and new methods—streamlined for econom- 
in the resurgent movement from meatless, poultryless, point- ical operation from the word “GO’’. 
less days to the bountifully provisioned home tables. When And Worthington will be ready. Because of our part in the war 


the economic squeeze is relaxed, food prohibition is over program, we’ve gained a vast new fund of knowledge about 


—when supply, distribution and service are all in gear again. refrigeration and air conditioning. And all of it is in new 
Another example in the planning stage NOW —acool ha/f billion designs on the drawing board. For discussion now— for 


dollars already set aside by manage- delivery then. Let’s talk it over. 


ment for new restaurant construction Oh, yes! About your immediate prob- 


and remodeling — delightful, de luxe lems. If you need help on maintenance 


places to eat, with Air Conditioning. and repair parts, let us know. We're 


On the supplier’s side, it’s a picture 
bright with promise of big business. 
It’s going to mean refrigeration with 
a big ““R”. Not the outmoded type, 





never too busy to give a hand. Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corpo- 
ration, Harrison, N.J. Offices also in 


Principal Cities. 
CA 3-37 


Worthington Freon 


Refrigeration Units are available in sizes to 50 H. P.—for cold 


storage, low temperature freezer duty, or for air conditioning. 


—— —_ 
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How to connect 


to your present equipment 





It is easy to connect glass piping to any pipe line, valve, 


pump or tank in your plant. If you have hesitated about 








installing a trial piece of glass piping or a short line because 


of the possible difficulty of making a tight joint with your 


Use the proper adaptor flanges, drawings of which are 





shown herewith. You can now purchase these standard 








stock adaptor flanges to connect Pyrex piping directly to: 
STEEL PoRCELAIN 
Cast Iron GLASS-LINED PIPE 
LEAD Harp RuBBER 
STAINLESS RUBBER-LINED METAL 


With these adaptor fittings it is a simple matter to 
discover to your own satisfaction just where you can 
profitably use Pyrex piping—places where you can take 
advantage of its remarkable resistance to all acids and 
alkalies (except HF), resistance to abrasive action of 
slurries and gritty particles, and its ability to withstand 
thermal shock. Its crystal-clear transparency and its long 
life and reasonable cost may mean that it is the best 
piping for that line which has been giving you trouble. 
Here at Corning our research facilities have helped to 


find the answers to many troublesome piping problems. 
















present equipment, here is the answer to your problem. ce ik cette ag CT SE CER | 







FERRULE 


_ _ STD. CAST IRON 
ADAPTOR 


FLANGE SET 


























METAL TUBING 


INTERFACE 
= GASKET 





Connection to metal tubing 


STD. ASME FLANGE—geaat\\ \ Ces ADAPTOR FLANGE 
.. WITH ASME B.C 
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FACE END FLUSH 
FOR GASKET SEAT ¢ 





Wi ADAPTOR FLANGE 
PFAUDLER FLANGE UM WITH ASME B. C. 
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PFAUDLER \Y GLASS PIPE 
DOUGHNUT SPACER —= j 














Corning engineers offer you the benefits of this experience. onnection to A.S.M.E. flanged fitting 
z 
° * . ° @¢e s ° . | 
Send in the coupon or write to the Industrial Division, 4 “Accessory parts in red furnished by Corning | 
% f : I = Corning Glass Works, Industrial Division, Dept. FI 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. eee ee pa 
Gentlemen: I would like glass piping information immedi- 
I ately on the subjects I have checked below. I understand 
“PYREX” is a registered trade-mark and indicates manufacture by Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 1 there is no obligation. 
4 D Installation Manual O PYREX Valves 
| 1 ] O PYREX Piping and Heat Exchangers O Adaptors 
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ven by small things 


are great ends helped” 


FOR EXAMPLE, THESE LITTLE BLOW-OUT PLUGS OF GARDNER-RICHARDSON 
PAPERBOARD HELP AIRPLANE MACHINE GUNS FIRE DEADLIER LOADS 


By EVERY war front, you'll find Gardner-Richardson paperboard 

performing many important big jobs—protecting ammunition, 
food, medical, and ordnance supplies. You'll find it doing many 
important /Jittle jobs, too—such as protecting airplane machine guns 
from rust and dust. 


Because ingenious little blow-out plugs, made of Gardner-Richardson 
paperboard, are inserted into the muzzle, the bore is kept clean as a 
whistle—the gun is in prime condition to fire a load of hot metal 


\ when a Messerschmitt or Zero gets into range. 


\ Gardner-Richardson paperboard products are also doing a job on 


\he home front—saving vital war materials, helping maintain the flow 
of. essential civilian goods. In the Gardner-Richardson plants—in our 
research laboratories, development and designing departments—there 
is byt one purpose so long as the war lasts: to produce paperboard, 
cartons, and containers that will help speed the day of victory. 


\ 


The ‘GARDNER-RICHARDSON Co. 


\ Manufacturers of Folding Cartons and Boxboard 


\ MIDDLETOWN, OHIO Z 
Sales Representative in Principal Cities: PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND « CHICAGO “"e'(| 
ST. LOUIS »\NEW YORK ~ BOSTON - PITTSBURGH ~ DETROIT eal, 
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Accurate Uniform Drying... Dehydration 





With the ROTO-LOUVRE DRYER 








LOUVRES COOL DURING 
THREE QUARTERS 
OF EACH 
REVOLUTION 










RADIAL 
LOUVRES 





SECTION 
THROUGH ORYER 
NEAR FEED END 










SECTION NEAR 
DISCHARGE END 







HOT 
INLET 










GASES t. 
PASS THROUGH TANGENTIAL 
THESE CHAMBERS LOUVRES 


A large volume of dry hot air easily pene- 
trates the relatively thin bed of material 
near the feed end of the dryer for maximum 
heat transfer where greatest evaporation 
can take place. As the material moves for- 
ward the bed becomes thicker and the air 
passages get smaller so that a reduced vol- 
ume of heated air will penetrate the bed— 
thus preventing overheating. 





Link-Belt Roto-Louvre Dryer, now doing very satisfactory job of dehydrating 
soy bean meal prior to extraction of oil. Products previously dried in this 
machine include copra meal, ground apricot kernels, and mustard seed. 


DRIES UNIFORMLY —every particle of matee NO OVERHEATING — highly heat-sensitive ma- 
rial is subjected to the same uniform treatment, terials are exposed to an efficient high-temperature 
eliminating “spotty” results. transfer medium without overheating—thermal 


input is reduced automatically to prevent a surplus 
HANDLES GENTLY —the Roto-Louvre design of heat from raising the temperature. 
entirely eliminates cascading and avalanching— HIGH EFFICIENCY—you get maximum va- 
gentle rolling action preserves the desired form of porization and prompt removal of the moisture- 
laden exhaust gases. 


OCCUPIES SMALL SPACE —often less than 


material. 











MINIMIZES “DUSTING”’—the Roto-Louvre 
Dryer gives you “‘continuous aerated mass drying”’ 
which retains material in a compact bed yet exposes 
every particle to intimate contact with the transfer 


medium. 


BUILT FOR SERVICE—no moving parts with- 
in the dryer shell—nothing to get out of order— 
longer service life—keeps maintenance and repair 


costs low. 


LINK:BELT 
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50% of the floor space is needed over that of con- 
ventional-type drying equipment of comparable 
capacity. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK! 


This informative Engineering Data Book, No. 
1911, has been prepared by engineers who 
know drying problems such as yours. Address: 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
300 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 
Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas 
San Francisco, Tcronto 


The LIMK- BELT 
RUTO-LOTTRE DHYER 





9195 


ROTO-LOUVRE 
HEAT DRYER 

















PART 2- 
Re-conditioning by 
building up and 
finishing 


Putting worn pump rods, shafts and wearing sleeves back 
into shape usually may be done by machining and refinish- 
ing, as described in Part 1 of this series last month. 

However, if too much metal must be removed to clean up 
the worn section, the shaft may be unduly weakened. 

If a shaft shows a tendency to “whip”...or if a reciprocat- 
ing pump rod tends to “bow” on pressure strokes, the pump 
manufacturer should be consulted. He may advise building 
up the shaft before machining. 

If so, a choice may be made from three methods: welding, 
metal spraying, or electroplating. 

Space does not permit a complete description of these op- 


ADVANTAGES OF WELDING 


This method produces a stronger, tough- 
er, more rigid shaft or rod than does 
spray coating or electroplating... and 
the mechanical properties of the re- 
built-by-welding shaft closely approach 
the mechanical properties of the orig- 
inal. Electric arc welding is preferred 
and the equipment required will be 
found in almost any maintenance shop. 


ADVANTAGES OF 
SPRAY COATING 












erations, but the advantages of each method are given below. 

Rods and shafts of Monel or “K” Monel can be built up 
for re-finishing by the methods given here. The excellent me- 
chanical properties of the Monels provide an extra margin 
of strength, rigidity and toughness beyond the ordinary de- 
mands of normal work. 

A bulletin, “New Parts from Old,” that includes complete 
information. on the above operations, together with the 
method of reconditioning by machining and refinishing de- 
scribed previously, will be sent on request. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR OPERATING PUMPS 
TO PROLONG LIFE OF RODS AND SHAFTS 


Use a good quality of packing recommended by a 
good packing manufacturer for the particular type 
of service. 

e 


Before putting in new packing, make sure that every 
particle of the old packing is cleaned out. 


Tighten up the packing gland evenly, back off the 
nuts two or three turns, and adjust them finger tight.* 


Make sure that the gland followers do not ride on the 





This is the simplest method of the three. 
For some purposes, the peculiar, porous 
structure of sprayed metal coatings is a 
drawback; it adds little tensile strength 
or toughness. However, in many shaft 
applications, this porosity is considered 
a virtue...the pores fill with lubricant 
in service which is believed to account 
for the increased working life of the part. 


ADVANTAGES OF ELECTROPLATING 


Another method is “cold casting” that builds up 
worn parts with heavy coatings of electrodeposited 
nickel. Although slower than other ways, “cold cast- 
ing” offers these advantages: (1) eliminates possi- 
bility of heat distortion and warpage. (2) produces 
a dense fine-grained deposit that withstands any cor- \ 
rosive condition under which solid rolled Nickel can 
be used. (3) makes an extremely wear-resistant sur- , 
face, as the hardness of the plating ot 
can be controlled to develop tempers 
ranging up to several times the hard- 
ness of the original pump rod or shaft. 








i 

: 

; 
 S 











piston rods or impeller shaft. 
e 


To prevent burning of the packing and scoring of 
the shaft or sleeves in a centrifugal pump, a small 
amount of water should always seep out through the 
stuffing box while the pump is running. 


Two ways to make packing last longer in centrifugal 
pumps are to use a light grease on the new packing 
and to cool the stuffing box externally until the pack- 
ing is ‘‘run in’ and some sealing water leaks through 
the box. 

& 


When packing becomes hard and dry, do not attempt 
to stop excessive leakage by tightening up further on 
the gland. Replace packing immediately. 


*Finger-tight is tight enough as long as the shaft or 
rod remains smooth and perfectly cylindrical. Shafts 
and rods of Monel or “‘K” Monel—with their qualities 
of high resistance to both corrosion and wear—tend 
to stay smooth and perfectly cylindrical longer. 

















MONEL ¢ “K” MONEL © “S” MONEL ¢ “R” MONEL © “KR” MONEL © INCONEL © “Z” NICKEL © NICKEL 
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Sheet... Strip...Rod... Tubing ...Wire... Castings 
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On many applications, variable speed operation offers tre- 
mendous advantages. Thousands of alert engineers, like you, 
have found that the Master Speedranger provides this infinitely 
variable speed in a compact, all metal unit of proven reliability. 
For example, each of the machines shown above use three 
Master Speedrangers which, in addition to providing the most 
advantageous speeds, have added greatly to the flexibility, 
compactness, economy and appearance of the machine. 
The Speedranger, on the drive unit on this application, incor- 
porates also a gear reduction unit and an electric brake . . 
all designed and built by one manufacturer as an integral, com- 
pact power unit. Furthermore, the Speedranger can be supplied 
in enclosed, splash proof, fan cooled or explosion proof con- 
struction, and for flange mounting, or with its construction modi- 
fied so that the mounting possibilities are practically unlimited. 
No other variable speed unit on the market today can give 
you such flexibility and compactness. 
The next time you need a drive for material processing, hand- 
ling and conveying equipment; mixers and agitators; welding 
positioners; machine tool drives; testing and calibrating equip- 
ment... to name only a few . .. see what a really remarkable 


job Master Speedrangers can do for you. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY * DAYTON, OH!O 
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Here are two pH Indicators de- 
signed especially for easy, trouble-free, 
accurate use even when relative hu- 
midity is as high as 95, with ambient 

; temperature at 30 C. The two instru- 

ments differ only in their versatility 
and accuracy of adjustment; both are 
built to the same high standard of 
dependability. 


The instrument shown in use is 
our Universal pH Indicator. In the 
application illustrated, it is being em- 
ployed with its own self-contained 
glass measuring electrode, supplied with 
the Indicator. The instrument can, 
however, be used with quinhydrone, 
hydrogen or any other Nernst-equation 
measuring electrode supplied by the 
user, and is direct-reading in pH with 
any of them. The Indicator is thus 
especially useful when comparing the 
results of different electrodes on the 
same solution, or in any other condi- 
tion where an all-around instrument is 
desired. Other features adapt this In- 
dicator to the measurement of oxida- 
tion-reduction potentials as in titrating ; 


Jrl Ad E-96R-460(2a) 


Scientist measuring pH in high-temperature, high-humidity atmosphere of a greenhouse at Ohio State University. 


pH Checked Reliably 
In Hot, Humid Labs 








it is read directly in volts in such wor 
The present model has a limit o 
error of adjustment of 0.0037 volt 
or +0.05 pH, exclusive of any error i 
the stated pH of buffer solution, anc 
its reproduceability of reading is 0.02 
pH. It can use samples as small 4 
2 ml in volume. At $240.00 it is a 
outstanding value for accuracy, ver 
satility and high-grade construction. 


The instrument below is our Glass 
Electrode pH Indicator, specialized 
for use with this measuring electrode 
and a calomel reference electrode, 
Both are sealed at the factory ané 
require only an occasional external 
cleaning. This cleaning, together 
with an equally occasional _ filling 
of the salt-bridge and replacement of 
dry cells, constitute the Indicator’s 
maintenance needs. 


There are two ranges; 0-8 pH and 
6-14 pH; the 2 pH overlap is especially 
convenient for titrations. The limit of 
error of adjustment is +0.1 pH, ex- 
clusive of course of error in stated pH 
of buffer solution. At $160.00 it is 
widely used because of its simplicity, 
speed, convenience and dependability, 





Direct-reading deflection meter has two scales, 0 to 8 
and 6 to 14 pH... with 2-pH overlap, especially con- 
venient for titrations. 



















In one setting for each, operator corrects 
for electrical zero of amplifier and for 
asymmetry. 








Range-changing 
switch has thre 
positions: “OFF,’ 
6.14," 44g..9,”” 






Electrode compartment 
contains buffer solution, 
and test tubes for carry- 
ing electrodes, 














15-inch teads permit 
electrodes to be used 
outside the case. 









Thermometer 
facilitates 
setting of 
temperature 
compensator. 


Small, rugged, sealed glass 
electrode and factory-filled 
reference electrode, both of 
high stability... self-aligning 
to prevent breakage. 










Standard 50-m! beaker is self- 
aligning; held firmly in place 
by metal clips. 


ad 
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LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY, 4912 STENTON AVE., PHILA, PA. 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS + HEAT-TREATING FURNACES 
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MEASURING INSTRUMENTS - TELEMETERS ° 
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One Factor Dominates the 
“<1 Efficiency of Drying Equipment 


is 0.02 
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ge comprehensive engineering service now offered 
by Douthitt Gray-Jensen permits thorough analysis 
of every detail affecting the success of your food dry- 
ing operations. With Swenson resources added to those 
of Douthitt, you can now obtain equipment backed by 
engineering knowledge and experience gained in two 
complementary fields. For nearly sixty years Swenson 
has been the nation’s foremost builder of evaporation 













/ 























1 and . . . 
acially ‘ equipment, while Douthitt has been a leader for more 

. Milk heater, liquid i ha i i x 
me pias a than two decades in spray-drying equipment 
ese The most efficient operating results ... possible only 
ital & when units are specially engineered to meet individual 
icity, requirements ... are assured: by the Douthitt Gray- 
bility, Jensen six-way service: 

1. Analysis of Requirements _ 4. Installation 








2. Design and Layout 5. Test Operation 
3. Manufacture of Equipment 6. Periodie Checkups 














Pump, processing 
tank, cooling vats 







“tea 











Fan supplies air for Swenson Evapora- Douthitt Gray- 
drying chamber tor, FC Type Jensen Spray Dryer 
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FIRST AID nore 


M OTORS RUN A 
FEVER? No 
wonder if they do 
more often today. 
They’re working 3 and 
4, times as many hours 
as in peace! 

Wartime conditions 
demand you diagnose 
motor ailments quickly 
... remedy the trouble 
at once. At right are 
but few of the many 
diagnoses found in 
Allis-Chalmers’ new 
“Guide to Wartime 
Care of Electric Mo- 
tors”. In maintenance 
as in war, attack is the 
best defense. This book 
singles out the 9 main 
enemies of electric mo- 
tors ... tells you how 
to get them before they 
get your motors!. 


if fit i 


‘at 
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Over 100,000 copies 
already in use. 
Write today for your 
free copy. ALLIs- 
CuatMErs Mra. Co., 
MiLwavukeEE 1, Wis. 


OTORS 


SymMPTOmMS You CAN SEE 





Symptom 


Possible Causes 


Cure 





1. Excessive sparking or 
flashing at brushes. 
Blackened commutator. 


Rough commutator. 


Sand or turn down, depending upon depth 
of surface roughness. 





Low bar on commutator. 


Grind or turn down balance of commutator. 





High bar on commutator. 


If extreme, lower with mallet, tightening 
clamping ring. Grind true. 





Brushes too short. 


Replace with harder grade—if worn too 
soon ... and not by rough commutator. 





Shorted armature wind- 
ing. 


Test for short—after removing metallic 
contact between commutator bars. Repair. 





2. Intermittent sparking 
at brushes. 


Open armature winding. 


Locate and replace bad coil—or repair 
defective joint. 








3. Motor won’t start. 


Usually line trouble. 


Correct. Check source of power supply. 





Load too heavy. See if 
motor runs without load. 








Reduce load—or replace motor with unit 
of greater capacity. 








gy 
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SYMPTOMS 


“= 


You CAN HEAR 








4. Excessive hum. 


Uneven air gap. Measure 
with feelers. 


Replace bearings—before introduction of 
scraping noise indicates rotor is rubbing. 





Unbalanced rotor. Check 
on parallel bars. 


Balance with solder on band—or weight 
attached by cap screw and lock washer. 





5. Regular clicking. 


Matter in air gap. 


Take out rotor; remove matter. 





6. Rapid knocking 


Misalignment. 


Realign set until knocking disappears. 





7. Brush “chatter.” 





Extreme vibration. 








See item 10, below. 








—<ESYMPTOMS You CAN FEEL 








8. Vibration. 


Misalignment. 


Realign set. 





Vibration in driven ma- 
chine. 


Eliminate source in machine, if possible. 
Or a flexible belt drive may be in order. 








9. Motor overheating. 
(Check with thermome- 
ter—don’t depend on 
hand). 


Overload. Measure load; 
compare with nameplate 
rating. 


Check for excessive friction in motor, 
drive or machine. Reduce load, or replace 
motor with greater capacity unit. 





Dirt in motor. Check 


flow of air. 


Blow out motor. Use solvent on wound 
section if necessary. 








Rotor rubs stator. 








Replace bearings. 





A 1638 











When you do need new motors, look 
into the strength, solidity and all-around 
protection of the new ‘Safety Circle” 

protected top, sides, ends and bottom 


victory’ iy 
225 : sis 
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Yes—lemon juice in a BAG! “Just add water aid serve.” 


Almost every day modern food processing pulls a new 
miracle out of the hat. Fruit juices in powdered form; fresh 
carrots like tiny chips of gold; a pound of meat that would 
fit in a watch case; beverages like lozenges—Mamma may 
bring home the full supply of week-end groceries in her 
purse. 








These and other “what-will-they-do-next?” developments 
are made practical in part, by the equally startling develop- 
ments of engineered packaging. 





Capturing and: holding the delicate 
fresh-from-the-fruit flavor of the 
lemon is the by no means simple 
task of this innocent looking package. 
It's *“TRITECT” laminated cello- 
phane, loaded and sealed on Trans- 
Wrap equipment—another develop- 
ment_of Dobeckmun specialists. 






YES, ENGINEERED PACKAGING! 


For years, Dobeckmun has researched and engineered ad- 
vanced packaging techniques and materials. The first cigar 
tubes—the first laminated pull-tape opener—the first ma- 
chine-made cellophane bag—the first practical joining of 
film and foil and the most satisfactory lacquer and plastic 
coatings for packages! 


























Right now, Dobeckmun specialists are solving war product 
packaging problems. But they are also ready to tackle the 
anticipated problems of peacetime packaging with foresighted 
experience. 


If you have an interest in this subject, .can’t we talk it 
over now? 





*Similar hygrostatic products may be packed 
in Dobeckmun heat sealing, laminated foil. 





{ I | { COMPANY 
CAL 


OAKLAND, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION WORKING WITH AND FOR AMERICA 


MNT ES 








LOADING UPwitFOOD 


AMERICAS GREATEST WEAPON 


These fighters on the homefront are taking a well earned recess to stoke-up for another “go” at the strenuous 
job ahead. Workers in our war plants, subjected to exacting effort and nerve-shattering machines, pay heavy 
toll in loss of physical stamina. To replenish reservoirs of energy, adequate nutrition is a national “must.” Fla- 
vorful food of appetizing freshness is essential to America’s fighters everywhere. The time interval between 














production, processing, storage and consumption of edibles demands that invulnerable protective packaging 
be employed. Otherwise these “saboteurs” — 







CA : e SX . . . . 
V2 SS Waste, Spoilage and Contamination will move 

GZ = a —\) \ in. To the cause of food protection, we bring 
f \ perfected products that are the result of years of 


Z 
7 RHINELANDER \N 


PROTECTIVE PACKAGING \ are on the job for the duration—and thereafter. 


7/7 ROM THE BEST THAT'S MADE TO THE CHEAPEST THAT'S GOOD 






close association with the food packaging needs — 





of the Nation. Rhinelander’s protective papers 






Y 








Genuine Greaseproof Cereal Wrapping Papers Bakery Product Wraps Wax Laminated Glassine 
Coffee Bag Papers Laminated Greaseproof Papers Cracker Box Liners Opaque Label & Bag Glassine 
Confectionery Papers Lard and Shortening Liners Greaseproof Innerwraps Packing Industry Wrappings 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY ~+- MILLS AT RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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~ Give V-Belt Wear 
the new One-Two |! 


DUPLEX-SEALED COVER 





20% MORE CORDS 


50% STRONGER CORDS 








‘Facts on a Wartiine Care of Rub- 

ber V-Belts”, gives you the “know- . 

with | what deter- — 
sen? aoe 


Noe more. It’s jam-— 
ee with valuable data — | 
_ ideal for training new men. Tear — 

| off the coupon below and send — 
| for your free copy...today. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


TEXROPE SUPER-7 V-BELTS 


WE WORK FOR WE PLAN FOR Trade mark registered U. S. Patent Office Texrope 

VICTORY PEACE Super-7 V-Belts are the result of the cooperative research 
and design genius of two great companies—Allis-Chalmers 
and B. F. Goodrich—and are sold exclusively by Allis- 
Chalmers. Available in all sizes 










(SP GRU ND SK OLE! ND GREEN CNSR SENT Sam) Gee sem Yoret mm cm 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Gentlemen: 

Yes, I would like to receive free of 
charge a copy of your “Plain Facts 
on Wartime Care of V-Belts”. 





(Name) 





(Title) 





(Company) 





(Street Address) 





(City and State) A 1643-5 
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THE STERILAMP .. . an exclusive Westinghouse 
development, prevents growth or spread of bacteria 
or mold in plants where food products are processed 
or packaged. 


THE PRECIPITRON electric air-cleaning unit em- 
ploys an electronic power pack and charged collector 
plates to trap tiny air-borne dust particles. A typical 
application is in the fermentation vat room of a 
brewery—illustrated here. 








AT WORK 


IN THE FOOD 








INDUSTRY 


Today’s Need For Increased Production, Stepped-Up 


Efficiency, Inspires New Interest in Electronic Devices 


Electronic devices have passed the “experi- 
mental” stage in the food industry. With 
thousands of such devices already in use, with 
costs decreasing and new applications being 
constantly developed—the science of elec- 
tronics is helping America’s food processors 
to win their wartime production battle. 

Here are some of the ways Westinghouse 
electronic products can contribute—and are 
contributing—to this vital job. 


CLEANING THE AIR 
in processing and packaging rooms. Here the 
Westinghouse PRECIPITRON™, an elec- 
trostatic air cleaner, insures dust-free air for 
food dehydration rooms, aeration rooms, 
grinding rooms, wort cooling rooms, etc. 
By means of collector plates charged to 6,000 
volts d-c through an electronic power pack, 
the PRECIPITRON removes air-borne dust 
particles as small as 1/250,000 of an inch. 


CHECKING BACTERIA AND MOLD GROWTH 


Wherever purity of the product is essential 
—as in bakeries, cheese plants, dairies, meat 
packaging plants—the Westinghouse Steri- 
lamp is widely used. Through ultraviolet 
radiation, the Sterilamp checks growth of 





Westinghouse 


ELECTRONICS 


bacteria and mold, prevents their settling on 
sterile materials while being cooled, wrapped 
or packaged. 


PRECISE CONTROL OF PACKAGING 
OPERATIONS 

Photoelectric control is fast replacing 
human control in high-speed packaging 
operations. A typical application is on the 
high-speed wrapping machinery used by the 
bread industry. Here, precise photoelectric 
control prevents errors in printing, cutting 
and automatic wrapping. In other operations, 
photoelectric cells count or classify articles 
passing on a conveyor faster than the human 
eye can see. 


X-RAY EXAMINATION 

Some of the newer applications of electron- 
ics promise great things for the future. Mass 
x-ray examination of foods, analysis of vita- 
min content are intriguing possibilities for 
the future. 

For full information on Westinghouse elec- 
tronic devices for the food industry, phone 
your nearest Westinghouse office. Or write 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*Trade Mark Registered 


J-94595 


























better Methods 


Machine designers have done amazing things 
in multiplying power and speed. Even more 
astonishing are their achievements in creating 
machine assemblies which perform work that 
previously only human fingers could do. 
Baldwin-Duckworth engineers, in constantly 
striving to give these designers and mainte- 
nance engineers the finest roller chain belts 
for power transmission and conveying tasks, 
have themselves designed outstanding ma- 
chines to make them. This connecting link 
assembly machine, for example, completely 
replaces hand-sorting of non-symmetrical 
pins having a tenon at one énd and a cotter 
pin hole in the other. Its mechanical “fingers” 
turn end-for-end, and place the pins cor- 
rectly as they come from the hopper, elimi- 
nate all possibility of error, and assure a uni- 








A connecting link assembly machine which replaces 
human fingers and eliminates the possibility of error. 


ll 









sy ‘ « 
oe Baldwin Roller ain Belts 


Roller chain belts provide better solutions for many 
drive problems. It is equally true that better roller 
chain belts give even better drives. This fact lends 
meaning to the precision methods of Baldwin manu- 
facture. It accounts for the unfailing dependability, 
the split-second timing, jerk-free smoothness and 
virtually 100% efficiency which characterize Baldwin 
drives. It is worth remembering, too, that chain belts 
are the only medium of power transmission that can absorb 
shock loading without loss of speed ratios or efficiency. 

Your Baldwin-Duckworth catalog will give you data 
on standard applications of chain belts, and for spe- 
cialized applications a Baldwin man will supply any 
information you may require. He will be glad to work 
with you on transmission or conveying operations 
of any machine which you may be designing, adapting 
or which needs greater timing or driving efficiency. 
Baldwin-Duckworth Division of Chain Belt Company, 
325 Plainfield St., Springfield, Mass. 








formly assembled finished product. 


EXAMPLE 








This paper milk bottle forming and 
filling machine carries bottles from 
filling unit to sealing unit. It relies 
on Baldwin Roller Chain Belts for: 












1. Split-second timing. 
2. Continuous, jerk-free operation. 
3. Virtually 100% efficiency. 






IT’S BALDWIN-EQUIPPED 


is BALDWIN 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTS 
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HIDDEN by a dense smoke screen, 
American troops creep up on an enemy 
position. 

Suddenly a gust of wind blows a 
hole in the smoke, exposing the men 
to the enemy. Instantly one soldier 
grabs for his belt . . . slips off a little 
can... heaves it at the opening! 


As the can hits the ground, it belches 
smoke—thick enough to patch up the 
hole. The men move forward, once 
again concealed. 


The Army calls this can a smoke 
grenade. But it doesn’t contain smoke! 
It’s filled with chemicals that make 
smoke when a mechanism is released. 
And it has an ingenious device that 
delays the action so the chemicals 
won’t burn the thrower’s hand. 


These secret chemicals must be pro- 
tected against dampness, dirt, mud— 
the rough-and-tumble handling of 
war. They’ve got to get there—safe. 
They do... in cans. Cans are rugged! 


America’s favorite container—the 
can that’s still bringing you many es- 
sentials — will finish its war job some 
day and be back, better than ever. 
We’re learning plenty as ‘Packaging 
Headquarters for America”’ at war. 


NOTE TO WAR MANUFACTURERS 
Rushed as we are, we can still take on more war 
work. A part of our vast metal-working facilities 
for forming, stamping. machining and assembly 
is still available. Write or phone our War Prod- 
ucts Council, 100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


HELP CAN THE AXIS 
amp —~ BUY WAR BONDS 
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‘/ was one of the wise guys!” ' 








‘‘Nuts,”’ I used to say to this Mack salesman. “‘I should pay you more 
for a truck when I can get another kind cheaper? So what if it ain’t as 
good? I run the hell out of it—then I buy me a new one. That way I’m 
ahead of the game and I always got a new truck, see?” 

I was a smart apple, I was. Yeah. 

Now look at me—right behind the eight-ball. Sure I still got a truck 
and I’m stuck with it for the duration! What that junkheap is doing 
to me shouldn’t happen to Hitler. 

And that ain’t all. That brother-in-law of mine, Benny, he bought a 
Mack ’way back, and he ain’t letting me forget it for a minute. 

You shoulda heard him last night. “‘Just like I always say,’ he crows. 
““You pays your money and you takes your choice. Now you take that 
Mack of mine. That baby’s been over a hundred thousand miles and I 
ain’t had the case down yet. Never missed a trip, and what’s more, the 
way she’s running, I know I ain’t going to!”’ 

Personally, I still think somebody dropped Benny on his head when 
he was a baby. But here lately, I’m beginning to think it didn’t do 
him no harm. 

















gat os 


TRUCKS 











CIM Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
pe Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 








N. J. Factory branches and dealers in all principal cities for 


. = BUY U0. 8. W42k BONDS -—— 
service and parts. 





1F YOU’VE GOT A MACK, YOU'RE LUCKY...I1F YOU PLAN TO GET ONE, YOU’RE WISE! 
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CP FULL-FLO PLATE HEAT EXCHANGER 


For Cooling, Heating or Regeneration 


CP REFRIGERATING 


« BEY 





, 


















@ In the challenging days ahead the impor- 
tance of new and improved equipment will 
loom large. The demand will be for pro- m VAL 
duction, economy and efficiency far ahead 











of today’s standards. RE 
HERM CORDING 
| Now is the time to get the facts on the EMERY METER 

versatility and economy of the CP Plate Heat . AGGREGA TE | 
Exchanger and the dependable perform- CLE dion | 
ance of the CP Ammonia Compressor. It na COMPouNDs | 

is will also pay you to investigate CP acces- LABORATORY 
sory equipment and supplies, a few of Y GLASSWare 


which are listed here. 











THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Branches: Atlanta — Boston -- Buffalo — Chicago — Dallas ~ Denver — Kansas City 
Los Angeles — Minneapolis — New York — Omaha — Philadelphia — Portland, Oregon 
Salt Lake City — San Francisco — Seattle — 'Toledo — Waterloo, Iowa 








CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD., 267 King St., West, Toronto 2, Ont., Canada 
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ON GUARD © 


against 


FRICTION ¢ 





Today's stepped-up production schedules calling for ever-increasing loads and speeds 
of machinery in all lines of industry have definitely established the fact that PROPER 
LUBRICATION IS THE NO. I ESSENTIAL. There is NO industrial item of greater importance. 


LUBRIPLATE, “The Modern Lubricant,” will help you 
keep FRICTION out of your plant. This is no time to 
be losing the precious production time of your machines, 
by fooling around with hot or scored bearings, worn 
gears, chains and other machine parts, also remember this 


machine parts. LUBRIPLATE definitely arrests pro- 
gressive wear. It protects machine parts against rust and 
corrosion. It saves power. 


LUBRIPLATE is extremely economical because a little 


. replacements are most difficult to obtain these days. goes a long way .. . it stays put and lasts and lasts. 


LUBRIPLATE is truly the lubricant to cope with today’s 
requirements . . . it possesses characteristics not to be 
found in other lubricants. LUBRIPLATE maintains a 
weat-resisting, load-bearing film on contacting moving 


Regardless of the nature of your business, if you use 
machinery you need LUBRIPLATE. Let us know your 
industry so that we can mail you “THE LUBRIPLATE 
FILM” and other valuable data . . . no obligation. 







LUBRIPLATE DIVISION 
FISKE BROTHERS REFINING COMPANY 


SINCE 1870 


Newark, N. J. 
DEALERS FROM 


LUBRIPLATE 


Toledo, Ohio 


COAST TO COAST 





THE MODERN LUBRICANT that Arrests Progressive wear 
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Take a Look at 
Mr. Now: EYE 


TOMORROW — / Ae You can say Mr. Postwar: 
e s that again! 


: I gotta get the 
Century Boss to remem- 
Motors sure ber Century 
run quietly! quiet motors 
in his plans. 


C2 


CENTURY MOTORS Start “SMA ALE he 
and Run “LM LALS fi - 


here are many reasons for the exceptionally 

quiet performance of ali Century Motors, no 
matter what the size. One is the close tolerances 
permitted in their construction — another is the 
unusual freedom from electrical and mechanical 
vibration — another is the engineering of Century’s 
unique bearing bumpers which reduces chatter from 
any V-belt irregularities. 


When driving pumps, compressors, and blowers, 
quietness is important to the mental comfort of work- 
ers—or customers. In machine tool applications, 
this freedom from vibration makes possible closer 
tolerances, faster production, and fewer rejects. 


Quietness and freedom from vibration are but 

two of the many advantages resulting from Century's 
careful, experienced motor engineering. Whatever Olof tha Largest 
your motor requirements, it will pay you to remem- .. EXCLUSIVE Motor 
ber Century Motors today and in your postwar plans. ji and Generator 
e% Manufacturers in 


the World. 
CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY (o). Hit 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis 3, Missouri le” 5 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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Vertical Unit Heater 





——m AMERICAN BLOWER 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


Division of (AMERICAN Radiator and “Standard” Sanitary Corporation 
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AN BLOW; 


WPB SIMPLIFIES THE METHOD 
OF BUYING UNIT HEATERS 


*% Question: 


Are any special forms required 
to obtain unit heaters? 


*% Answer: 


No! Under the streamlined set- 
up just announced by WPB, 
it is no longer necessary to fill 
out PD 412-A Forms. 


*& Question: 


Who is eligible to buy heaters? 


%* Answer: 


Any person is eligible to buy 
unit heaters now, who has an 
order for unit heaters carry- 
ing a priority rating of AA-5 
or better, with a specified de- 
livery date. 


*% Question: 


Are unit heaters still avail- 
able? What types? 


*% Answer: 


Yes. Horizontal Unit Heaters, 
24,000 B.T.U. and larger — 
Vertical Units, 144,000 B.T.U. 
and larger —Blower Type 
Units, 216,000 B.T.U. or 
larger — all with constant 
speed motors — are available. 


For production 
“Well Done“’ 


The WPB has greatly simplified the process of 
getting unit heaters for those who need and 
should have them. If you have a Priority of 
AA-5 or better, and want prompt delivery of 
American Blower Steel Unit Heaters of the 


Venturafin 
Unit Heater 


TELL eng 
MN 


Ey yyy) 


TUM 


' 








Sirocco Unit Heater 
Ceiling Type 


Vertical Type for ceiling suspension or of the 
Horizontal or Blower Type for wall or ceiling 
installation in your factory, warehouse, shop, 
garage or assembly plant, get in touch with an 
American Blower Distributor or the nearest 
American Blower branch office. 

Unit Heaters save vital fuel, save critical 
materials and save production space. 
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Here’s Pne 
Feeder anc 
than 80 m 
—"'Lower 


FOOD 











I DOESN'T take any gazing into a 
crystal ball to see that many signs 
point to the increasing importance of 


dehydrated foods. Our research staff 


has already made significant strides 





Here’s Pneumatic’s automatic Standard Carton 
Feeder and Bottom Sealer. It’s but one of more 
than 80 machines that prove Pneumatic’s slogan 
—"'Lower Cost per Container’’. 
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“What About 
Packaging 
Dehydrated Foods?” 


in mastering the problems of packag- 
ing and compressing these products. 
The same vision and canny patience 
that have produced over 80 major 
machines for packaging and bottling 
have arrived ar sound principles for 
packaging dehydrated foods. For 
this tremendous job, Pneumatic Ma- 
chines have been designed to give, as 
always, “lower cost per container’’. 


We are busy at Pneumatic today 


PNEUMATIC 


turning out ordnance equipment. 
But we have made provision in our 
present production schedule to con- 
tinue to give your orders for essen- 
tial new equipment and necessary re- 
placement parts prompt and careful 
attention. Pneumatic Scale Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., 91 Newport Avenue, 
North Quincy, 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, 


Massachusetts. 


San Francisco, Los Angeles. 





PACKAGING & BOTTLING MACHINERY 


1943 
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-IN MAKING THE (a 





yg xo MAKE - 
IN YOUR CUP 


Buell Powder Collectors Play an Important Part 


Add instant coffee to the growing 
list of dehydrated products to 
whose processing Buell Powder 
Collectors are bringing new efh- 
ciencies and economies. 

Here, as in the dehydration of 
eggs, milk, soups, citrus juices, 
and other products, Buell Powder 
Collectors are an essential part 
of a proper spray drying system— 
assuring virtually 100% recovery 


of powder that would otherwise 
be lost in the exhaust. In many in- 
stances, savings effected through 
recovery of material quickly pay 
for the cost of installation. 

Buell Powder Collectors spe- 
cially designed for food process- 
ing are made of special metals to 
meet all Pure Food requirements. 
Corners are rounded to prevent 
lodgement of material, and an in- 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
Suite 5000, 8 Cedar Street, New York 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


BUY WAR BONDS AND MAKE THE AXIS BITE THE DUST 
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genious hinged construction facil- 
itates take-down for easy cleaning. 

The high efficiency of Buell col- 
lectors is due to the patented van 
Tongeren cyclone—an exclusive 
Buell feature. Buell Powder Col- 
lectors have no moving parts, re- 
quire little or no attention, will 
not clog, and cost little to operate. 


Write for factual 28-page book "Bulletin G-842” 









POWDER RECOVERY 


SYSTEMS 





ey 
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Utilization of electrical horsepower is an accurate gauge to progress, both 
industrial and social. American industry used 33,844,131 hip. in 1929, jumped 
to 45,291,319 in 1939, and, since 1939, has gained more than any other two 
countries in the world. For the past 27 years, Howell Motors have supplied 
an ever-increasing amount of horsepower for American industries. Today, 
Howells are serving every important industry in America. 


PVORSEFPOWER 


BY HOWELL-FOR YOUR INDUSTRY 


You’re looking at the electric motor that has won a Now that the War Production Board requires you to 
high place in American industry for dependability, use electric motors of the lowest possible horsepower 

quiet operation and honest value. you are safe in specifying horsepower by Howell. 
It is a precision-built motor throughout. Let Howell engineers aid you in selecting the proper 
rated motors for your requirements and obtain this 


In wartime production, where time is precious and iP dg rR ; 
. ° fety factor which is so vital in these times. 
delays are disastrous, here is another feature of Howell — 


Motors you cannot afford to overlook: 


You can load them with full confidence in their 
ability to stand up under the toughest jobs you can 


assign within the limits of safety. C Jpe HOWELL IDEA 


an Electric Motors 
HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS COMPANY 
HOWELL, MICHIGAN’ .- 
Manufacturers of Quality Motors Since 1915 











in Day DRATION 


that we are still doing a job. Today, we have 
only one thought in mind — on to Victory— 
and if we can help hasten this end by mak- 
ing our entire production available to the 
Armed. Forces, we consider it both a privi- 
lege and a duty to do so. 

During these days of business dis- 
location, we have learned many 
things — chiefly how to produce far 
superior quality in greater volume 
than ever before. Our sincere hope that | 
when this war ends, our plant with 
all the knowledge gained in the inter- 
val, may operate only for the benefit 
of those firms who, since the very be- 


Though conditions may no longer permit 
‘“‘business as usual,’’ the fact that we are the 
first food processing plant exclusively en- 
gaged in dehydration to win the coveted 
Army-Navy ‘“E” award, attests to the fact 
- : 


This award then, is not only to the 
credit of the C. B. Gentry Company 
and its co-workers but to the credit 





ginning, make this company possible. 





of all firms who willingly under- 
stood and permitted the War De- 
partment to take preference over 
our entire production. As we are 
saluted, so do we in turn salute you! 


For outstanding excellence in the production of dehydrated onion flakes used by 
the Armed Forces, the E” pennant awarded The C. B. Gentry Company is shown 
here. Reading left to right is Colonel Arthur W. Stanley, Director of Procurement 
of the California Quartermaster Depot, who made the award, George E. Clausen, 
President of C. B. Gentry Company, Lloyd C. Bellisime, also of the Company, and 
Lt. Commander Allen R. Bosworth, presenting officer of the United States Navy. 


C.B.GENTRYC 


GENERAL OFFICES 
@ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Dehydration Division 






GILROY, CALIFORNIA 


TOP SPECIALISTS IN ONION & GARLIC DEHYDRATION 


OCTOBER, 
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Now, when the call is for more and more 


















IN YOUR 
STEAM LINES? 


mum heating efficiency without lag or waste. 

















e production, faster and faster, you cannot We can also suggest simple temperature 
‘ afford to have steam heated process equip- — controls which will prevent spoilage and 
5. ment slowed up by sluggish steam coils or — stop wasteful overheating. 
y water-logged supply lines. The Sarco Hook-Up Book contains help- 
ir 
me In other words, good steam traps now ful suggestions on proper selection of steam 
“ § are more important than ever. Sarco makes — saving equipment and many tested hook- 
‘ four distinct types and can select the type | ups not published elsewhere. A copy is 
it to give you quickest air venting and maxi- _ yours for the asking. 
a 
e 
y 
it 
4 
Sarco float-ther- rco bucket trap for ae se rco tem ure 
ES SS Se 
; ature sentrelled perotures within a 
ups. E : cats few degrees. 
__, SARCO COMPANY, INC. : Saves 
| : 475 FIFTH AVENUE © ; Spates 
NEW YORK 17,N. Y. Steam 
ce Represented in Principal Cities SARCO CANADA, LTD, 85 Richmond Street, West, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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WE HAVE PLANTS ALL OVER 
THE COUNTRY, MR. PITTO— 
CAN YOU SERVICE 
THEM ? 


CERTAINLY. THATS 
AN EVERYDAY 
JOB FOR ANCHOR 

HOCKING MEN 








ies . sigS ee atite 
OP aise ie 
ae See me 








Continuously at your service are 23 Anchor Hocking branch L. R. (JOE) PITTO, one of Anchor Hocking’s ablest 
and most popular men, has been a member of the 


offices, located in principal U. S. and Canadian cities. In each of Anchor Hocking family for 14 years. 
them you'll find a friendly group of widely experienced sales and 
service engineers, with the latest facts on today’s packaging con- 
ditions. Does your problem concern containers? Closures, liners, 
gaskets? Sealing machines, cartons, packaging line difficulties? 
Plant conversion to handle glass—or a practical interpretation of 
the latest W.P.B. order? Your nearest Anchor Hocking sales 
engineer is fully qualified to help you. And for special technical 


assistance, he will place at your disposal Anchor Hocking’s -ex- 
tensive Experimental Laboratories, General Packaging Research ran 
Division and Engineering and Package Design Departments. Ii ). GLASS & CAPS 














ARE 


YOU WELDING STAINLESS STEEL? 


nere’s ew Light On THE SUBJECT 


This book can save you time and 
avoid spoilage of vital alloys, both 
more than ever essential to the war 
program today. Describes and il- 
lustrates equipment, procedures, 
precautions. Request copies on 
your company letterhead, please. 


ADDRESS DEPT. FI-5 


m3 
= 


UCCESSFUL stainless steel 

welding, as many a shop has 
found out the hard way, puts a 
premium not only on knowing 
what to do, but also what to avoid 
doing—and why. 

That is because the problem, 
first of all, is a double one as com- 
pared to ordinary carbon steel 
welding, since it calls for main- 
taining the corrosion resistance of 
the parent metal across the weld 
area, as well as its strength. Further- 
more, although stainless steel welds 
easily, the various members of the 
stainless family differ considerably 
from carbon steel—and even from 
each other—in the physical and 
chemical phenomena they exhibit 
during the welding process. 

Information, clear and complete, 
is the basic answer. We’ve supplied 
itin a new 64-page, full-color book- 
let, “Welding Stainless Steels,’’ cov- 
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ering all the commonly-used hand 
or machine methods of welding 
Allegheny Metal. Employing a new 
idea in. graphic illustration, this 
book is, we believe, thé most com- 
plete and understandable coverage 
of -the subject yet published—a 
welding shop “bible” purposely 
made so clear and simple that it is 
also ideal for student training. 
@ Write for your copy (see at left). 





Allegheny Ludlum 


STEEL CORPORATION 


BRACKENRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


A-9078 ... W&D 
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me your wartime pe 





Don't let the war-born necessity of utilizing substitute 
materials affect the protective qualities ...the sales appeal 


and prestige value of your packages. 


This organization has solved such problems for scores of 

manufacturers forced by restrictions or shortages to seek 
new type packages. In many cases we have developed 
packages superior to the original and utilizing materials 


never before considered adequate. 


Packaging is our business and has been for more than 45 years. 
Time and experience ... plus a lusty pioneering spirit ... have 
built an organization whose skill and resources are equal to 

the most stubborn packaging problem. Check today with our 


nearest sales office. 

















Packaging engineers to a nation at war Mh PKINT 
Ls VCC, 


Plants at MILWAUKEE ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ LOS ANGELES 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Sales offices NEW YORK * CHICAGO * BOSTON « SAN FRANCISCO ¢ ATLANTA © MINNEAPOLIS @ ST. LOUIS 
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When you do need new pumps — \ook into the extra efficiency 
and long life built into Allis-Chalmers centrifugal pumps... all 
types for every purpose. Meanwhile, every executive, engineer and 
maintenance man should have a copy of ‘Handbook for Wartime 
Care of Centrifugal Pumps” to help make present pumps Jast! 
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DO ALL YOUR MEN 
KNOW THE ANSWERS 
TO THESE AND 
OTHER MAINTENANCE 
QUESTIONS? 

IF YOU NOW HAVE A 
“GREEN HELP” 
PROBLEM, GET 
THIS NEW BOOK! 


Mo: BOOKS On pump care 
published before the war 


are obsolete today! Why? 
Pumps that used to work 1800 
hours a year now work as 
many as 8700 hours! For time- 
ly aid, get your free copy of 
“Handbook for Wartime Care 
of Centrifugal Pumps” ! 


Contents include valuable 
tables of friction losses, a 
guide to locating trouble, a 
maintenance timetable geared 


_to wartime! Get your copy! 


= 2 ee a ee ee ee ee es en Se oe 
LLIS-CHALMERS: MFG. CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: as 
Yes, } would like to receive, 
free of charge, a copy of 
your ‘Handbodk for Wartime * 
Care of Centrifugal Pumps’. 


: (City and State) 





BLANCHING 
®@@e 
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PLAN AN ELECTRICAL SYSTEM THAT WON'T LET YOU DOWN! 


N modern two-stage or three-stage dehy- 
dration, continuous product-flow is more 
essential than ever. And it’s not just a drying 
problem— but one of steady, uninterrupted ma- 
terials handling, with the drive and the control 
for each operation closely ‘“‘tied-in” together. 


That’s why new plants are now following the 
practice of other continuous-process industries in 
making sure of a unified electrical system, 
worked out from start to finish with the help of 
G-E application engineers, 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


With such a system, completely G-E equipped, 
there are no electrical misfits that may shut 
down the entire line. Operating controls are 
uniform; maintenance is easier. Responsibility 
for electric equipment is centralized, and G.E.’s 
strong local-office setup is quickly available for 
service. 


On any food-plant job essential to the war, a 
call to your G-E office will get prompt action! 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


INSPECTION 
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Ricur behind our soldiers with field rations in their duffle, come the landing 
barges with food and more food. And after them, a steady stream of food for both 
conquerors and the conquered, thousands of miles away from its source. 





It has required the biggest production and development job the packaging 
industry ever tackled. Manufacturers of paper, folding boxes, cellophane, foil, 
glass, bags, barrels and every other possible product and material have cooper- 
ated fully and worked hard. 


Riegel’s protective packaging papers have contributed their full share in this 
effort. In the meantime it has become even more important to preserve and pro- 
tect the foods used at home. For this purpose, many remarkable food packages 
have been developed with materials that are still unrestricted. 


Although our papers are no longer generally obtainable, we hope that we may 
soon have the opportunity of serving in your peace-time efforts. Meanwhile, if you 
have a protective packaging problem, we will always be glad to help you find a satis- 
factory substitute elsewhere in the industry. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK » NEW YORK 
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IN WAR OR PEACK Po 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON yl 
THE LOUIS ALLIS CO 
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One of the outstanding features ‘of Louis _These ragged abe vil 















Allis Direct Current..motors is: ‘their smooth, : | ag - 
dependable, trouble-free commutation. | pte deliver a ae dab oa : sl 
Larger commutator with a greater number of eat ne = so : a 
better insulated commutator bars—precision Available in a wide range of both electrice : . : re 
built and machined — reduces to minimum and mechanical modification: : size and Syst 


voltage increments between bars. type for every industrial 


Over size rigid brush holders 
flour-grained carbon brushes 
—double insulated holder 
studs — assure smooth sliding 


non-sparking commutation. 





~~ 


“To meet the stepped-up de- 
mands of victory production, packag- 
ing equipment must show plenty of 
fight. But it’s certainly poor economy — 
and unpatriotic — to draft bantam 
weight or even welter weight equip- 
ment for a heavy weight packaging 
bout. Now more than ever expert and 
unbiased advice is required on every 


St. Régis promotes no particular one 
of their three championship packaging 
systems. All are decisive “winnahs” in \ 


packaging problem. \ 
\ 


their separate fields. Each has demon- \ 
strated its ability to deliver the final 
knockout to the specific packaging 
problems it was designed to solve. If 
you pack in 25 to 100 Ib. units, bag- 
gable in custom-built Multiwall Paper 
Bags, one of the following packaging 
systems can save you time, money and 
manpower. 


VALVE PACK— Maximum Pro- 
duction With Minimum Labor is 
assured with the St. Regis Valve Pack 
System. Automatic Packing Machines 
(Belt, Serew or Impeller type) pre- 
weigh your product and propel it into 
self-closing, valve type Multiwall Paper 
Bags. For free-flowing products Gravity 
Type Packers are used. 


SEWN PACK — Economy, Effi- 
ciency and Speed are the principal 
features of the St. Regis Sewn Pack 
System. Automatic sewing machines, 


St. Regis Bags have 3 to 6 inde- 
pendent walls of tough kraft paper 
fabricated in tube form, one within 
the other, so each bears its share 
of the load. Chemical and physi- 
cal properties of product deter-. 
mine number and weight of kraft 
and special sheets. 


BATES VALVE BAG CO., LTD. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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Baltimore, Md. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Franklin, Va. 


2) ; 


applying a bound-over tape and filter 
cord, sew through all plies of the bag. 
Uniformly excellent, sift proof closures 
recommend this system. 


TIED PACK — Economy Closure 
for Moderate Production best de- 
scribes the St. Regis Wire Tied Pack 
System. No automatic machinery is 
required with this system, enabling 
open mouth bags to be closed efficient- 
ly and quickly. A hand twisting tool 


Y 


constitutes the entire equipment for 
effecting the securely tied closure 
around the neck of the bag. 


For the correct answer to any paper 
bag packaging problem consult a St. 
Regis Packaging Engineer. His tech- 
nical background and familiarity with 
the. packaging requirements of your 
industry equip him to give expert as- 
sistance in the selection and installa- 
tion of the packaging system best 
suited to your needs. Such a consulta- 
tion can be easily arranged today by 
phone, wire — or letter. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION ©* MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION ¢ THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO: 230 No. Michigan Avenue 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Nazareth, Pa. 
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New Orleans, La. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Denver, Colo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Dallas, Tex. 
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Each Demands Competent, Experienced Engineering 


@ Every plant man knows that the efficiency of an 
industrial operation depends greatly on getting the 
right material at the right place at the right time. 

But extreme variations occur in these three con- 
ditions—materials, place and time—not only from 
industry to industry but even within a single plant. 
Consequently, the engineering of successful mate- 
rial handling systems becomes a complex matter 
of matching the right type of conveying equipment 
and accessories to each specific job. 

This is a highly specialized service, but one for 
which Stephens-Adamson engineers are fully quali- 
fied. For S-A designs and makes ALL kinds cf con- 
veying equipment. Whether a job calls for a belt, 


ae 
Lo. SS Se ee 


MFG. CO. , 


bucket or screw conveyor—or for a combination of 
these types—plus whatever accessories may be re- 
quired—trust the S-A representative for an unbiased 
recommendation as to the exact system needed to 
move materials faster, safer and at lower cost. 


If you face the problem of modernizing or ex- 
panding existing handling equipment to meet pres- 
ent production demands . . . or if you are con- 
cerned over new material handling problems that 
will come with post-war operations .. . have a talk 
with an S-A engineer now. Write us today. 


STEPHENS -ADAMSON MFG. CO. 


& Ridgeway Avenue Aurora, Illinois 


DAMSON 








of UL Types of 
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act play enjoys 
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.- - packagers invited to meet the Star ’ ms 


THE CAST. Three members of our good-sized troupe. 

The orange we picked and stored away four months 

ago. The grapefruit we did the same with five months 

ago. The carrots got the same treatment eighteen — : 
months ago. Of course, all were stored in sealed-tight “", ,»* 
wrappers of Goodyear’s amazing air-moisture-proof 











THE PLOT. While other fruits and vegetables their own age were 
quietly wasting away, these Pliofilm-wrapped beauties stayed placidly 
perfect. Just look, above! Or just listen — the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Florida made the test, and says: “The 
grapefruit wrapped in Pliofilm showed little shrinkage as compared 
with the unwrapped fruit and no loss in flavor... original taste and 
appearance of the oranges were unchanged...carrots held their color 
perfectly, retained their firmness and vitamin content.” And those 
carrots were there for a year and a half! 


THE EPILOGUE. Today, Pliofilm’s 
role is that of a war-worker-only. 
But forward-looking marketers are 
planning now to star it in many a 
postwar packaging drama. Guardian 
of freshness, guarantor of lasting 
; ; ; flavor, Pliofilm seals moisture in, 
‘ iE What’s more, tests made with dozens of other fruits and seals spoilage out. And this unique 
Ps (~ vegetables yielded the same kind of sensational results. material works equally well for 
ten cheese, meat loaf, sausage, coffee, 
Ye ae nuts, pharmaceuticals, chemicals 
and other air-moisture-sensi- 
tive products. Makes top- 
notch raincoats, food-bowl 
covers, too. For further infor- 
mation, write: Pliofilm Sales Dept., 
& Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Ps: PULL 
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To owners of G-E Air ereyareltiteyalial: Pan io" 
¢( 
S 


G-E Commercial Refrigeration 





Give your condensing units room to breathe! 








i bee get the most out of your G-E air conditioning or 
refrigeration equipment, keep the floor clear around 
the condensing unit . . . give it the air it needs to do its 
job efficiently. Packing cases or debris piled near the 
unit shut off the supply of air... decrease the effective- 
ness of the equipment . . . may shorten its life when it 
can’t be replaced. 

Pass these three tips on to your maintenance man, too 
—they’re simple jobs he can do himself to keep your 
equipment running for the duration: 

1. OIL bearings regularly to prevent burn-outs. The 
instructions for your equipment will tell you what oil to 
use—and how much. 

2. CLEAN cooling fins occasionally with a soft 
bristled brush. Dirt and lint cut down efficiency —and 
may hasten the wearing out of moving parts. 

3. ADJUST belt tension and keep pulleys in align- 
ment to prevent unnecessary wear on rubber belts. 


These few precautions will pay for themselves in 
longer equipment life and better performance—and 
avert the need for service calls. But when your equip- 
ment does need expert service, call in the G-E service 
man immediately. Remember . . . for the duration your 
present G-E equipment is irreplaceable . . . so give it the 
best of care! 
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SHUTTING DOWN YOUR AIR CONDITIONING 
SYSTEM FOR THE WINTER? 


Then have a service man pump it down to keep it from 
developing leaks when not in use. If cooling towers (or 
other types of refrigerating equipment containing water) 
are located where the water may freeze, see that system 
is protected by draining or the use of anti-freeze solutions. 
General Electric Company, Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Divisions, Section 38910, Bloomfield, N. J 
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LISTEN TO THE GENERAL ELECTRIC RADIO PROGRAMS: “THE HOUR OF CHARM," SUNDAYS, 10 P.M., EWT, ON NBC. 
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. “THE WORLD TODAY NEWS, WEEKDAYS, 6:45 P.M., EWT, ON CBS‘ 
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To Producer 
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This plant‘ gets more batches per day by using - ENDURO measuring boxes, kettles and conveyors Tons of ENDURO are now seeing service in all 
ENDURO kettles for cooking fruit. resist acids in this cranberry cannery. types of equipment in meat packing plants. 


REPUBLIC “duro 


® Reg. vu. 9. vat. Off. 


Other hadetitie Bees include Ex-L-ite Tin Plate—Pipe—Sheets— | 
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s of Dehydrated Foods 


THESE PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT 
REPUBLIC ENDURO STAINLESS STEEL 


Maybe you already are a user of Republic ENDURO 
Stainless Steel, and are familiar with its many advantages 
from first-hand experience. If not, here is a material 
that you should know more about. 


ENDURO is not new to the food industries. For years, 
it has been helping to improve quality, increase pro- 
duction and reduce costs. 


This finest of steels combines the inertness to foods 
of porcelain with the sanitation of glass and the strength 
of alloy steel. It does not contaminate nor alter flavor, 
color, composition or purity of fruit, vegetable and meat 
products. Neither is it affected by the corroding juices 
of food products. 


ENDURO is as easy to clean as a china dish—thus in- 
creasing production by saving cleaning time between 
batches. It rarely requires more than.a simple flushing 
with water and wiping. Should it be necessary to scrub 
. off greases or sticky substances, ordinary cleaning com- 


~ 


Milk, @ delicate product to handle, is snaiieted 
in equipment of ENDURO. 


STAINLESS 


Its svengit tautiation and inertness to vegetable 
acids, makes ENDURO ideal for tomato conveyors. 


pounds will not mar or harm its hard, lustrous surface. 


And ENDURO Iasts indefinitely. It is tough, strong 
and resistant to abuse. It retains its finish, because it 
is solid stainless steel all the way through. It possesses 
high creep strength and resists oxidation—so it may 
be used safely and economically for all types of high 
temperature applications. 


If you can qualify with the necessary rating, you can 
obtain ENDURO Stainless Steel now. In any event, you 
can be ready to use it when war production relinquishes 
its priority upon critical materials by writing us now 


for the full story of ENDURO in the food industries. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division, Dept. FI 
Sales Offices » Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES @° © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Berger Manufacturing Division Culvert Division 
Niles Steel Products Division ° Steel and Tubes Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division Truscon Steel Company 
Export Department: Chrysler Buildias, New York 17, New York 


ENDURO resists heat, too. Here it is used for 
ducts and heads on a 60-foot baking oven. 


STEEL 


Upson Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—Electrunite” Condenser and Heat ExchangerTubes. 
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.» e Bodyguard for Bullets! 


why Reynolds Metals “‘invasion- 
proof’ packaging for .30 caliber 
aircraft ammunition is, today, serving 
on every fighting front— protecting 
cartridges against the invasion of 
dust, grit and moisture. It’s air-tight, 
water-tight...giving really armor-clad 
protection without the use of steel. 


Cae BULLETS JAM GUNS! That's 


This new wartime packaging is a.solid 
sheet of metal foil laminated to va- 
ried processed materials and securely 
heat sealed. Truly ‘fighting foil'’... 
developed by Reynolds...produced | 
by Reynolds...and ‘‘battle-tested”’ 
on every worldwide fighting front, 
where it is now protecting foods, 
drugs, ammunition and supplies un- 
der every wartime condition. 


Let Reynolds apply their extensive 
packaging research and experience 
to your own needs. Representatives 
available throughout the country. 


Reynolds Battle-Tested Material Meets 
These Army-Navy Requirements 


Positive Protection Against Moisture- 
. Vapor Transmission. 
-30 caliber cartridges first see the light of day on the battle front, as a link belt of 100 Immersion-Proof. Keeps Water Out! 


is removed from its protective Reynolds casing. « Protection Against Insect Infestation, 
Odors and Light. 


Substantial Saving in Tin, Steel and Other 
Strategic Materials. 

Saving in Space, Especially Shipment and 
Storage of Empties. 

Saving in Weight. 

Serviceability Under Export Conditions. 


aa ’ ae << REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY «+ FOIL DIVISION 

a : a 7 GENERAL OFFICES . RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

100 cartridges to a carton—12 cartons to a Ammunition arrives at base. Across oceans— America’s Great New Source of Aluminum 
case. 1200 rounds all Reynolds’ protected! through every element—as originally packed. 
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Wrannev there is friction in food 


processing machines there is bound to 


be wasted power;, power you pay for 
without getting any work in return. The 
percentage of such power loss depends 
upon the number of friction-ridden points 


in any particular machine. 


Food machinery needs the protection of 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings as much 


as any other kind of equipment — not 


b 
only against friction and wear, but also 


1943 


> 


against radial, thrust and combined loads 
and misalignment of moving parts; for this 
increases endurance, which extends ma- 


chine life and reduces maintenance cost. 


What applies to the food machines 
themselves, applies equally to auxiliary 
equipment such as line shaft hangers 
and pillow blocks. The more Timken 
Bearings there are in your plant the 
higher the production and the lower 


er ee 


the production cost. 

















PROTEC 


Box car fumigation with Dow Methyl Bromide— 
that’s the real answer to complete protection for 
vital wartime food shipments. Here is the most 
effective, practical and convenient method of 
fumigating loaded railroad cars. 


Methyl Bromide is applied easily and quickly 
through a closed system from outside the car— 
eliminating the need for gas masks. It is released 
under its own vapor pressure without the use of 
complex or expensive equipment. Either the con- 
venient 1 lb. can or regular Methyl Bromide 
cylinder may be used. 


Methyl Bromide possesses exceptional penetrating 


METHYL, BROMID 


THE PENETRATING FUMIGANT 
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qualities—power to reach into the very center of 
every bag and package. It effects a complete kill 
of all insects in either the egg or active stages. 
Applications in properly sealed cars insure food 
against infestation—assuring the delivery of insect- 
free products. 


A new leaflet on “Box Car Fumigation” is now 
available. Send for it today. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + St. Lovis + Chicago + Houston ~+ San Francisco 
Los Angeles + Seattle 
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‘(Cam Daath wait sin minutes ea 


N American soldier lay critically. 


wounded in a far-off field hospital. 


To give him the best chance for sur- 
vival, he was getting a blood-plasma 
transfusion. 


The soldier would need about 600 cc’s 
of blood plasma. The transfusion kits 
contained only 300 cc’s each. This meant 
an interruption of from six to eight min- 
utes, while the second kit was being 
rigged up. 


So, there was a question in the 
doctor’s mind: “‘Will this interruption 
lessen this man’s chances for survival? 
Can Death wait six minutes?” 

There was the possibility that such a 


delay could be dangerous . . . a small 
possibility. But this was a chance the 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE ° 
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Army didn’t want to take! 


Eager to take every possible precau- 
tion to safeguard the lives of our men, 
the Army asked for a larger container 
for blood plasma—one that would hold 
600 cc’s of this life-saving fluid. 


Naturally, this was a request we were 
most happy to fulfill. And our realization 
that medicine won’t take chances with 
human life—ever—turned a routine job 
into a thrilling, significant operation. 


Some of the other products going to all 
branches of the service made by Canco 
are shell containers . . . demolition kits 
... TNT containers . . . complete torpe- 
does... hand grenades. 


And, as always, American Can Com- 
pany is very much in the business of 


making food cans. Last year, more food 
was packed in cans than ever before. Of 
course, a great percentage of this food is 
going to the armed forces. 


For many civilian items, substitute 
containers must be used. Canco, with its 
department of skilled packaging engi- 
neers, is making various types of substi- 
tute containers as rapidly as possible. 





CONTRIBUTE YOUR BLOOD 


As you read this advertisement —stop 
and think—your blood could save the 
life of a wounded American soldier! If 
you live in or near one of the 33 cities 
in which blood-donor centers are lo- 
cated, call and make an appointment. 











KW 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Free Enterprise 


WE MUST ACT TO PRESERVE i 










IKE a leaf floating downstream, we are being carried 
along toward a new and uncharted economy. What 
this new economy will be like will depend, to no small 
extent, upon what industry does or fails to do during 
the coming months. Time is short; in fact, we may sud- 
denly find ourselves standing on the threshold of a 
peace economy with our war boots still on our feet. 
While bending every effort to win the war, we cannot 
afford to be caught unprepared for the peace. As Prime 
Minister Churchill said at Harvard, we are “bound, so 
far as life and strength allow and without prejudice to 
our dominating military task, to look ahead to those 
days which will surely come, when we shall have finally 
beaten down Satan under our feet and find ourselves 
with other great Allies at once the masters and the 
servants of the future.” Unless we do look ahead, there 
is danger that we may become neither the masters nor 
the servants, but merely the victims, of the future. 
The war has quickened our ailing economy and 
ined opened our eyes again to the possibilities of peace-time 
















plenty. But it has also brought great dislocations of 

labor and capital; it has led to abnormal patterns in 
tute prices and income distribution; and it has created in- 
h its flationary pressures with enormous potential powers to 
ngi- injure or to help us in the transition from war to peace. 
bsti- The pattern of life in postwar America will be just 
“ what we make it. All of us will have a hand in shaping 
st that pattern, but business men will have a special re- 

sponsibility in the reconstruction. As employers of labor 

and capital and as enterprisers assuming the risks of 
: new ventures, they will have to plan and carry out the 
f conversion from war work to full peace-time production. 
” Because of their key role, business men have a special 
: opportunity to discover, and to help others to under- 

stand, the conditions which are necessary if they are to 


do their job satisfactorily. 














This is a narrow view of postwar problems but it is 
a central view, because no one condition is more vital 
to the health of the world than a high level of produc- 
tion and employment in the United States. We cannot 
hope to lead the world out of economic chaos if we fail 
to put our own house in order. If we fail to adjust our 
domestic economy, we may destroy Adolf Hitler; but 
we will not destroy the germ that breeds “Hitlers.” If 
we do not maintain the production necessary for sup- 
porting a large volume of imports and exports, then the 
plans for international monetary stabilization, for good 
relations with our neighbors, for rehabilitation of 
stricken countries, and for strengthening the democratic 
bulwarks against dictatorship are all likely to come to 
grief. We must demonstrate our capacity for world lead- 
ership, or be content to follow the leadership of others. 

The prospects for achieving a sound and vigorous 
economy in the United States are not so good as to war- 
rant complacency on the part of men genuinely inter- 
ested in free enterprise and the political freedoms inci- 
dent to it. We have yet to find means to utilize our 
vast and abundant resources for the good of all. We 
have yet to learn how to keep men from the terrible 
experience of unemployment and the fear of want 
which makes them willing to sacrifice freedom and 
opportunity for almost any promise of security. We 
have yet to reconcile the conflicting interests of labor, 
agriculture, and business so that they can work to- 
gether effectively. We have yet to learn how to check 
the fever of inflation and cure the palsy of depression. 

When we were attacked at Pearl Harbor, we realized 
our physical peril immediately and united in a tremen- 
dous common effort against the enemy. The onset of 
economic perils is less obvious. No bombs will signal 
the deterioration of the private enterprise system, the 
extension of regimentation, the further control of busi- 











ness by government, and the concentration of political 
power in less and less responsible hands. If these things 
should befall us, they will come insidiously while we 
are preoccupied with self interests and oriented by 
popular misconceptions. If the freedoms of the indi- 
vidual shrivel as the state grows in power, it will be 
because the individual is too indifferent or complacent 
to concern himself seriously with economic problems. 
If our people are misled by false prophets and dema- 
gogues, it will be because business men did not under- 
stand economics, because scholars were too ignorant 
of practical affairs, and because we failed to produce 
economic statesmen of sufficient stature for the task 
in hand. 

Thinking is hard work. Thinking about things outside 
our personal experience, about economic processes that 
are broader and in some fundamental respects different 
from buying and selling or running a_ business — is 
strenuous mental labor. Thinking straight about prob- 
lems that are beyond our personal and immediate status 
and our pocketbooks, thinking about problems that 
involve nation-wide production, nation-wide employ- 
ment and nation-wide buying power — in other words 
the operation of our entire economic system — involves 
real self-discipline. Yet there is no other way to safe- 
guard our freedoms. We cannot rely on trial and error; 
tinkering takes too long; social experiments which turn 
out wrong can be undone only at great cost — if at all. 
If we proceed blindly, we shall flounder into an eco- 
nomic and political morass from which we cannot 
escape. 

We floundered badly all through the Thirties, until 
the war lifted us temporarily to higher ground. When 
the war boom is over, we shall be back floundering 
worse than ever unless we find a solid road along which 
to proceed. 

America has grown rich and strong under a system 
of political and economic freedom. Opportunity and 
the necessity of self-reliance have brought forth great 
accomplishments. The hope of profit and the spur of 
competition have urged men on to find new and better 
products, new and better methods, and to risk their 
savings in pioneer investment. Never has a country 
achieved so high a standard of living and afforded so 
large an opportunity for the individual man and wo- 
man. It is not surprising that some distinguished busi- 
ness leaders, looking back over their own experience, 
tell us that everything will be all right if only there is 


“less government in business.” 
I wish the solution were as simple as that. However 
this is only part of the answer. It is becoming in- 











creasingly clear that industrial capitalism as we know 
it contains within itself certain fundamental weaknesses 
which can lead to its destruction if they are not coun- 
teracted. No democracy can survive when twenty to 
thirty per cent of its workers cannot get jobs. That 
happened here in the Thirties. For years on end, despite 
fumbling efforts at recovery one out of every five work- 
ers was denied a chance to earn a living in private busi- 
ness. We shall never again have such mass unemploy- 
ment as occurred in the bottom of the Depression, 
because the government will take it upon itself to 
create jobs if business cannot offer them. Whenever 
that happens, however, the area of private enterprise 
will be reduced and that of government will be ex- 
panded — and the concentration of political power will 
be increased. This is the challenge we business men 
face today, and ours is the first opportunity at finding 
the solution. 

The crux of our economic problem is unemployment. 
Unless there are jobs for ninety to ninety-five per cent 
of those who are able and willing to work, there will be 
widespread fear and lack of opportunity, which will 
drive labor unions, agricultural groups, and business 
interests to take self-protective measures. Such measures 
are certain to restrict production, stifle progress, and 
imperil our democratic way of life. Not all our problems 
will automatically be solved if we learn how to avoid 
mass unemployment, but they will at least then have a 
good chance of solution. 

And so American businessmen face a great respon- 
sibility! We will have to find the answer to a great 
many momentous questions. We will have to delve 
into problems that cannot be solved by precedent. 

Looking backward to these times, future historians 
are likely to say that here we Americans stood at the 
crossroads and, consciously or not, made our choice 
between a system of private enterprise and personal 
freedom and a system of collectivism and regimentation. 

It is particularly appropriate, therefore, as the prob- 
lems of our time take shape and as events rearrange 
their order and importance, to appraise the steps we 
are taking and point the way we are going. It is my 
plan to present such analyses from time to time to the 
one-and-a-half million readers of McGraw-Hill publi- 
cations. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Post War Planning—III 


Preparing for Distribution Requires Planning Now 


MAN who is regarded as one of the ablest students of 
A danbation problems in the food industry once 
told me something I shall never forget. We had been 
discussing a lot of things pertaining to distribution when 
I asked, “Suppose your selling price is above the idea of 
the majority of distributors and you, yourself, are con- 
vinced that you are above the market, yet you can’t 
reduce your price without losing all your profit—what 
do you do then? Is there any trick of distribution, sales- 
manship, or advertising that can be utilized to save your 
position—to hold the volume at a profit?” 

“Oh, nonsense!” was his reply, “there is nothing 
mysterious about distribution problems. It’s all com- 
monsense. When the time comes to face the problem 
you describe then I look to the production department 
for lowered costs so that I don’t. have to utilize costly 
forced-draft selling methods to move our goods.” 

“Go on with that idea and develop it further,” I 
encouraged him. 

“Well, its this way. ‘The most acute problems of 
distribution and selling come to the fellow with the 
highest production costs. I like to have the position of 
having production costs below the average, if not the 
lowest of the industry. Naturally, I don’t want to be 
an above-the-average cost producer. I would prefer to 
be the lowest cost producer. 

“Selling prices must not, however, be confused with 
costs of production. Selling prices should gradually be 
lowered for the good of the national economy. But if | 
lower my selling prices unwarrantedly, or too precipi- 
tously, the competition may be forced to restudy their 
production methods and they might be smarter than our 
folks. They might discover something wholly new that 
would unexpectedly leave us as a high-cost producer 
instead of the lowest cost producer. And, furthermore, 


| they might patent it. The most comfortable place to be 


is below the average. When you are there, the other 
fellow can’t bother you very much. 

“How can you tell when you are on the safe side of 
average cost of production?” 
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“That,” he answered, “is very difficult but not impos- 
sible. We have a department that constantly gathers 
all the information possible and in that way we know 
pretty much how we stand with respect to competitors’ 
manufacturing costs. Whenever we realize we are aver- 
age, or above, then the research department is called on 
for scientific and engineering studies. In due time re- 
search always discovers some way to get our costs down 
on the item in question.” | 

“Then, if I interpret your thinking correctly, ‘the an- 
swer to many distribution, problems lies not in the sales 
department, but in the production, department?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Would you say that all distribution problems can be 
solved by the production department?” 

“Definitely no,” was his emphatic answer. “No amount 
of salesmanship can compensate for production errors, 
defective goods, or costs that are too high. On the other 
hand, nothing that the production department can do 
can compensate for distribution errors such as ill-advised 
credits, wrong types of outlets, selling methods that alien- 
ate the trade, or distribution schemes that leave goods 
too long in the trade, or advertising that does not sell. 
But I will say this: The manufacturer who tries to solve 
all his. distribution problems by things that only the sales 
department can do is overlooking his best bet. If he 
forgets that his production department very likely can 
produce the answer, he is like a man in a fight who for- 
gets he has a left hand and feet.” 


That conversation took place several years ago. It was 
sound peace time manufacturing philosophy. . It came 
from a man who knows his stuff. He is acknowledged 
by nearly everyone to be about the smartest merchandiser 
in the food field. 

But what most folks don’t realize is that the man who 
has costs below the average is a man who has an enviable 
freedom of action. It means that over half his competi- 
tion can’t do much to hurt his trade without losing 
money in doing it. 








Application to Post War Problems 


What does this mean to post war planning? By its 
very name, post war means peace time, and the preced- 
ing story relates to peace time which, some day, will come 
again. Commonsense will tell you that it is impossible 
for all the firms in an industry to have costs below the 
average of that industry. The conversation I have related 
does, however, have a most important lesson for all who 
want to be ready to meet the problems of peace time. 

Studies made by Food Industries about ten years ago 
revealed that the industry had too large an excess or 
unused capacity. It was found that few indeed were the 
plants or corporations that could operate on less than 
capacity volume without running up the cost per package 

(the unit-costs) to figures that were too high to break 
even. And they couldn’t get that volume without dam- 
aging price cuts. 

It is said that U.S. Steel Corporation has been so built 
up that it has its lowest unit-cost when operating at about 
34, capacity. Projected new hotels and large apartment 
houses are usually figured on 60 percent average rentals. 
Space is alloted to rooms, and departments are so organ- 
ized, and prices are assigned so that, when only 60 per- 
cent of the possible occupancy is taken, the place can 
make a fair net profit. 

Why not apply that thinking to food manufacturing 
companies? 

Wouldn’t it be a smart move for every company to 
begin to figure right now on how it could operate profit- 
ably, perhaps most profitably at, say, 70 percent of capac- 
ity? Or to put it another way, wouldn’t it be a very 
sensible move to plan to make a part of the production 
equipment of such excellence that it would produce at 
costs lower than the average for the industry, and another 
part at average cost, while the rest could be the old 
équipment that was really higher cost? 

Unlike any other industry, the food industry as a 
whole will not increase its total volume at lowered prices. 
You can sell two pairs of shoes, two radios, two suits of 
clothes and so on to a man, but you can’t sell him two 
meals at once. But he can be encouraged to eat more 
properly if good food is within his means and he can have 
enough money to pay for it. 

Here is how I would do it if I were running the affairs 
of accompany. Let’s assume that it has three production 
lines in a single plant. One of my first moves would be 
to put someone at work to determine what could be 
done in the future to make one of those lines a really 
low-cost producer. This would insure that at least a half 
of my 100-percent capacity volume would be at a profit 
in the post war days, for usually a low-cost line is a high 
speed line. 

I would expect all sorts of objections from my associ- 
ates, who would probably tell me that the entire equip- 
ment field had been canvassed long ago and nothing 
could be better than what we already have. To which I 
would reply, “Maybe so, but are we using available equip- 
ment to the best advantage? Isn’t there a different way 
that would be more efficient?” I would insist on all 
sorts of unit-operation studies to see how many man- 
hours, kilowatt-hours, B.t.u., or dollars it cost us to do 
each and every operation in the plant. Only then would 
I feel that I had enough data to go on when something 
new came up for a decision. (The matter of quality and 
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flavor is not forgotten; some future issue will cover it.) 

The research and engineering departments would be 
assigned the tasks of: 

1. Estimating how much total cost could be saved if 
the unit cost of each operation were cut by half or two- 
thirds; S 

2. Either designing or locating a source of equipment 
that would do the foregoing. I would give considerable 
encouragement to designing a continuous process for 
the production. In fact, unless we already had a con- 
tinuous process, I would work in that direction from 
the outset. For continuous processes are the lowest-cost 
producers and they produce the best and most uniform 
quality. 

3. I would call in consultants to help study some 
aspects of the case, making the necessary arrangements 
in advance that any patentable inventions would be 
assigned to the company. 

4. Next, I would have the research department build 
a pilot plant to test out the new process at as early a date 
as possible, building it out of junk, old equipment, and 
temporary makeshifts unless, perchance, suitable WPB 
priorities were available at the time. The pilot plant 


operation would be studied until all the engineering bugs 4 


had been discovered and worked out, and the sales staff 
were satisfied with the product. 

5. The final step in this bit of post war planning to 
solve future distribution problems would be to have com- 
plete working drawings and specifications prepared. 
These would be put into the safe until there was a let-up 
in war's demand on metals and metal working industries 
that could fabricate the design. In fact, these plans might 
be held in abeyance until there was a post war slump in 
the heavy industries, for that might mean cheaper fabri- 
cating costs. 


Solving Tomorrow's Problems Now 


The same sort of planning could also be applied to the 
affairs of a company which owned several plants manu- 
facturing the same products. Or, depending on their 
geographical location, the decision might be to make one 
of them the low-cost producer. 

Regardless of detail, however, the basic idea would be 
to get the firm out of the situation where nothing but 
full capacity operations could be profitable when the 
going is tough. I suggest this because this is a dangerous 
situation. It leads too often to concessions, free deals, 
and unwarranted price cuts in order to keep up the vol- 
ume so as to get some profits to give away in the vicious 
circle. 

If all firms in the food field would begin now to plan 
for solving future distribution problems on a rational 
basis as outlined, the uncertainties of the post war period 
would be much easier to face. And some of the distribu- 
tion problems would be solved in advance. Food manu- 
facturers cannot increase the total consumption of food 
per capita. All they can do is sell more or less of a single 
food by virtue of its cost to the consumer in relation to 
the cost of other foods. 


Af liweds, EDITOR 
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| The Talk of the Industry 





Affairs of Columbia 
Conserve Co. 


William P. Hapgood, and his late 
brother, Norman Hapgood, tried for 
i§ years to develop a true industrial 
democracy in their Columbia Con- 
serve Co. in Indianapolis (see “Em- 
ployees See the Balance Sheet Every 
Week,” by Norman Hapgood, Foop 


.inpDusTRIES, vol. 6, 294, 1934). But 


their efforts have come to naught as 
a result of a court decree in July after 
the long trial, and hereafter the affairs 
of the company will be run like an 
ordinary corporate business. In prin- 
ciple the employees were helped to 
buy stock and were allowed to set 
their own wages and elect their own 
directors. Of the common shares, 63 
percent were held in trust for the em- 
ployees to be paid by earnings above 
7 percent. 

In the worst of the depression em- 
ployees put their own wages down to 
$9 a week, but some malcontents 
among the temporary employees pro- 
tested vigorously, averring that no one 
could live on $9. To which one of 
the old timers retorted, “Did you ever 
try to live on nothing?” The AFL in- 
vestigated and withdrew. 

The block of stock owned collec- 
tively by the salaried workers of the 
company has been ordered distributed 
to them individually and the idealistic 
dream has ended because a few had 
charged the officials with mismanage- 
ment. 

Though the court held that the 
frm had not been mismanaged, it 
ordered distribution of the stock. Ap- 
parently a cooperative venture must 
spring from the ranks. It does not 
seem to work well by bestowal from 
above. 


Low-cost Protein Food 
—Postwar Opportunity 


In the chaotic conditions that will 
follow the cessation of actual fighting 
some years hence, there will be many 
forms of problems for the food manu- 
facturer. To be ready for them the 
researchers should begin now. 

These problems will be centered 
around the need for low-cost protein 
foods for low-income consumer 
groups. And one suspects that taxa- 
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tion will place all of us in this cate- 
gory. On reflection it becomes appart- 
ent that low-income consumers can- 
not pay high prices for meats—at least 
not for very much meat, and certainly 
not for any 130-lb per capita quantity. 

To explore the agricultural-eco- 


.nomic phases of such a trend is not 


within the province of this commen- 
tary. But it is within our province to 
point out that low-cost proteins are all 
of vegetable origin, especially from 
soybeans, the germs of cereal grains, 
and grasses. 

Foresighted manufacturers will be- 
gin to study these sources of low-cost 
proteins to learn how to produce pal- 
atable commercial foods from them 
that will appeal to the mass markets. 
(We are going to keep on living re- 
gardless of our national debt.) 

To develop such new foods from 
unaccustomed raw materials is a long- 
time job. So if research departments 
have time or personnel for another 
project in the near future, it is recom- 


mended that the work be started and 
kept going. In the course of several 
years of effort, it is likely that there 
will emerge many new foods of ex- 
ceptionally good taste that will make 
possible adequate nutrition. 


Elementary Public Relations 
—Visitors Not Allowed 


There is an old saw that says: People 
who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. Its current counterpart 
would be: Firms that don’t allow vis- 
itors should not do any work out of 
doors. At least this idea came to us 
when a very well known American 
asked us to explain how a well known 
firm was permitted by law to get 
away with certain practices in an open 
yard adjacent to its plant. 

It seems that this company will not 
allow anyone inside the plant. But its 
incoming taw materials are washed 
outside, in plain view of anyone, by a 
recirculation method that accumu- 


Hors d Oeuvres 





"The Japanese soldier in the field eats 


a highly nutritious, scientifically balanced 
diet which is considerably better than the 
customary diet of the Japanese civilian. 
Kind of like the last meal for the con- 
demned. 


e Meatless Tuesdays, a survey indicates, 
actually do not reduce the consumption of 
meat for the week. No matter how you 
Slice it, it’s still only a pound of baloney. 


e Lord Woolton, Britain’s Food Minister, 
buys $2,670,000,000 worth of food a year 
for the 47,700,000 people. He _ loses 
$800,000,000 a year by giving some food 
away and selling some below cost, but 
e Britisher has a better balanced 
diet than before the war. The British have 
always been adept at turning catastrophe into 
a cantaloupe. 


¢ Women are solving the manpower prob- 
lem, but not without some unlooked for 
results. They raise morale in the plant 
by causing the men to perk up and spruce 
up. But the increase in workshirt laundry 
bills and the wear and tear on razor 
blades is getting terrific. 


e The demand for shark meat, a food 
tasted by few Americans before the war, has 
suddenly grown to such proportions along 
the eastern seaboard that fishermen are un- 


able to fill their orders. Now wouldn’t it 
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be just too bad if we ate all the sharks and 
the species became extinct? 


e Soldiers in domestic training camps are 
now eating about four times as much fresh 
fish as the average civilian, and it is pre- 
dicted that this new eating habit may carry 
over after the war. Could be, but if over- 
worked, the fish eating habit might well 
swim in the other direction, a la the canned 
willy of 1917-18. 


¢ Central American bananas, dehydrated 
by.a U. S. company, will be flown nearly 
half way round the world to help bring 
back the health of the Russian children who 
went through the siege of Stalingrad. It 
would take more than dehydrated bananas 
to bring back the health of most of the 
Germans who were at Stalingrad. 


¢ Goebbels would be surprised to learn that 
our soldiers are doughnut eaters. He 
thought they were cake-eaters. 


¢ A health officer says that it is a good 
thing that women leave lipstick on the rims 
of glasses in bars and cafes, as it forces the 
bar and cafe owners to see that all glasses 
are properly cleaned. Yes, lipstick in the 
wrong places does denote carelessness. 


¢ Bond for bomb, we've got to beat the 


Axis. 
F.K.L. 
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lates a very heavy load of organic mat- 
ter and mud. By nightfall the “wash” 
water has the consistency of a thick 
soup. In attempting to rationalize 
the procedure, we expressed the opin- 
ion that the visible washing was 
merely preliminary to a more thor- 
ough washing with clean water that 
would be carried on inside the plant. 

But, because visitors are not per- 
mitted, the well-known American was 
unconvinced. It would have been bet- 
ter for the firm’s reputation either to 
have done all ‘the washing inside, or 
use clean water outside, or else allow 
visitors to see what supplementary 
washing was done inside. 

A further comment is that this 
company is one of those which mis- 
takenly believes that public relations 
can be controlled by a publicity man 
who can spend lots of money while 
the executives continue to do as they 
please. It is well to remember that 
events, not words, influence public 
opinion. 


Do You Want 
Our Annual Index? 


With paper rationing increasingly se- 
vere, Foon [NpusTRIES must conserve 
still more paper. ‘To accomplish this 
we propose to stop binding the 
Annual Index into the December 
number. 

Those who bind their annual vol- 
umes will, of course, need the Annual 
Index, but to get it you will have to 
write to this office and order it before 
November 15, 1943. 

We figure we can save 104,000 
pages of paper by omitting the Index. 
Those who want it will be provided 
one free copy if they order before 
printing time. 


“Food Fights for Freedom” 


Amid all the current drives for War 
Loans, U.S.O. funds and the various 
charities, no food manufacturer 
should overlook his equally vital part 
in the “Food Fights for Freedom” 
campaign that is now starting. 

All food companies are asked by 
the War Food Administration to tie 
in their own advertising to this cam- 
paign. As planned by the War Adver- 
tising Council, the campaign is to be 
in high gear by Thanksgiving Day. 
That date, however, is not the end of 
the campaign. On the contrary, it is 
to be only “the end of the beginning.” 

Public opinion must be educated to 
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the vital job to be played by food in 
1944.’ For, if we fail on the food front 
the military’ victories may be more 
than offset. 

You are urged to help the cam- 
paign, yet the War Advertising Coun- 
cil wisely says your tie-in is asked only 
if you can also help yourself by help- 
ing the “Food Fights for Freedom 
Campaign.” 


Don’t Neglect Sanitation 


One feature of the “Food Fights for 
Freedom” campaign overlooked by 
the War Food Administration plan- 
ners is the role of proper sanitation in 
the conservation of food. There is no 
need.to- remind any qualified food 
technologist of the potential cause of 
loss of good food. 

Others, however, should recall that 
food plant sanitation is merely the 
sound tactics of mankind in his battle 
to get the food before some other 
critters get it, such as: bacteria, molds, 
yeast, insects, rodents, or even higher 
animals. 

Proper sanitation of our places of 
industrial production and storage of 
foods is as much a part of the food 
campaign as educating the public to 
use food wisely. 


A Wise Move 


H. J. Heinz Co. has made a very wise 
move in educating all its employees 
through the pages of its house organ 
“The 57 News” as to the true mean- 
ing of the efforts of Washington to 
bring about grade labeling on a com- 
pulsory basis. That grade labeling 
puts a ceiling over quality instead of a 
floor under it, is the theme of the 
educational treatment. 

Here is a course of action that all 
food manufacturers would do well to 
imitate with their own employee 
groups. For every employee is a food 
consumer and the food industry em- 
ploys a million of them. 


What, Pray, Is Food 
Processing? 


Confused thinking and talking in 
Washington, that calls farming food 
production and processing distribu- 
tion, is further confused by OPA’s 
“Ration Order 13, including Amend- 
ment 50” published Aug. 10, 1943, in 
Federal Register pages 11,048 to 
11,079. If the authors of that gem of 
technological errors had even con- 
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sulted the unabridged dictionary they 
would have avoided some of their 
blunders, deficient though the dic- 
tionary may be on_ technological 
nomenclature. 

Obviously, we cannot quote the 
entire text of that 31-page document, 
but here are a few OPA contributions 
to misinformation: 


“Article III Sec. 3.1 (1) 
“A person produces processed 


_ foods: (i) If he bottles, cans or packs 


fruits, fruit juices, vegetables, vege- 
table juices, soups or baby foods in 
hermetically sealed containers and 
sterilizes them by the use of heat, or 
(ii) If he packs and freezes fruits or 
vegetables; or (iv) If he packs fruit or 
vegetable juices from containers over 
one gallon into hermetically sealed 
containers of one gallon or less and 
sterilizes by the use of heat; or (vi) If 
he precooks, dry beans, peas or len- 
tils... 

“Note: Not all items in the above 
groups are processed foods as that 
term is defined. For example, fruit 
and vegetable juices packed in con- 
tainers over one gallon are not pro- 
cessed foods. Canned olives are not 
processed foods...” quoted from 
page 11,053. 

“The following foods are not ‘pro- 
cessed foods’ as that term is used in 
this order: Apple cider, apple juice, 
... bullion cubes and powders, bread 
or cake with raisins including brown 
bread, candied fruits, cane sirups, 
capers, cereals, chocolate sirup, clam 
broth, condiment sauces (other than 
those containing a base of tomato 
products), corn-on-the-cob (hermeti- 
cally packed), corn sirup, dehydrated 


vegetables (hermetically packed), 
jams, jellies, marmalades . . . health 
foods... milk... mustard .. . pea- 


nut butter. ..pickles...soy sauce... 
spaghetti. ..vegetable seasonings in- 
cluding liquid and salts.” (Quoted 
from page 11,079.) 


Wit the master minds of OPA tell 
us how to produce any of the ex- 
cepted foods without the use of food 
processing equipment and _ pro- 
cedures? 

If RO 13 were anything but an offi- 
cial government order, RO 13 would 
be nothing but ridiculous. But, be- 
cause it is official, it establishes a 
dangerous precedent. And _ techno- 
logically it is false and misleading. 

OPA is invited to justify its tech- 
nological reasoning. 
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Heres the Right Procedure 


As in getting any new business, you have to know 


where to go and whom to contact. 


This article 


tells you, and it explains the various steps that 
must be taken before a food product is accepted. 
The information comes from official sources 


N two short years the Army of the 

United States has become the larg- 
est purchasing agent ever known, and 
the responsibility of maintaining the 
reputation of having the best-fed army 
in the world is vested in the Office of 
the Quartermaster General. 

Satisfactory handling of the problems 
concerned with foods in the Office of 
the Quartermaster General requires the 
most intimate and detailed knowledge 
of all types of available food products. 
It also requires an accurate up-to-date 
picture of all improvements in food 
products, the immediate appraisal of 
new food products, and news of the 
development of such new food processcs 
as may have special significance to the 
Army. 

For those companies now producing 
some of the hundreds of food items 
used for our fighting men, the paths to 


be followed in getting an Army order ° 


are well known, but there are other food 
processors to whom such advice would 
be helpful. 

To keep step with the country-wide 
developments in food plants and labora- 
tories, the Office of the Quartermaster 
General readily accepts for testing and 
evaluation any food products which ap- 
pear to have real significance. But a 
certain procedure should be followed by 
the processor in placing his product be- 
fore an Army testing board. This is 
important to Army officers because de- 
lays, misunderstandings and false starts 
waste time in interviews, letters and 
telephone calls on lines which are taxed 
to capacity. 


Where To Go—Whom To See 


This article should clarify, for those 
who have food products in which they 
feel the Army will be interested, the 
organizational relationship existing be- 
tween the two Subsistence units in 
Washington and the OMC Subsistence 
Research Laboratory in Chicago. Fre- 
quently, manufacturers ask, “I have a 
product that I think the Army would 
like. Where do I take it—to Washing- 
ton, or to Chicago—and whom do I 
contact?” 
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Brig. Gen. Carl A. Hardigg, Chief of the 
Subsistence Branch, Office of the Quarter- 
master General. 


The answer is very simple, and can 
be stated in two sentences: 

1. If the item you have falls within 
an existing specification, it should be 
referred to the Subsistence Branch of 
the Storage and Distribution Division, 
Office of the Quartermaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 

2. If you have a mew item—one 
for which there is no specification—it 
should be referred either to the Re- 
search and Development Branch, Sub- 
sistence Section, Office of the Quarter- 
master General, Washington, D. C., or 
to the OMC Subsistence Research Lab- 
oratory, Chicago, Ill. You can get a 
definite answer at cither place. 

The Chief of the Subsistence Branch 
is Brig. Gen. Carl A. Hardigg, who is 
located in Room 1003, Temporary C 
Building, Washington, D. C.; the As- 
sistant Chief is Col. Paul P. Logan; 
Gen. Hardigg’s executive officer is Col. 
Robert F’. Carter. 

If you are concerned with a food 
vroduct under group 1, and have been 
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in the habit of contacting Colonel 
Webster or one of his product spe- 
cialists, well and good; if not, General 
Hardigg, Colonel Logan or Colonel 
Carter will either see you personally or 
refer you to Colonel Webster’s office. 

The Chief of the Research and De- 
velopment Branch of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General is Col. Georges 
F’. Doriot. The Director of Research 
is Dr. Bernard E. Proctor, Room 1102, 
Temporary A Building, Washington, 
D. C. The Quartermaster Corps Sub- 
sistence Research Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Proctor, is headed by 
Col. Rohland A. Isker. This is located 
in Chicago because of its proximity to 
a large part of the food industry. Dr. 
Proctor’s office is located in Washing- 
ton, since it is in Washington that the 
decisions are made. 

A new product may be taken either 
to Washington or Chicago, as it will 
eventually clear both places. Chicago 
conducts much of the laboratory re- 
search work, the development and test- 
ing necessary on all items, makes recom- 
mendations and initiates specifications. 
These are sent to Washington for ap- 
proval by General Hardigg and Dr. 
Proctor. A manufacturer with an item 
to sell can get a definite decision at 
either place, and there is complete 
clearance and interchange of informa- 
tion between Chicago and Washington. 





Col. Paul P. Logan, Assistant Chief, Sub- 
sistence Branch. 
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Sgt. Henry Ingram of the Quartermaster Corps selects commercial samples of foods that 


have been submitted by various manufacturers. 


These samples will then go to the 


research laboratory to determine the quality and vitamin content. 


Here’s What Happens 


Let’s take two parallel cases and fol- 
low them through: The Jones Manufac- 
turing Co. and the Smith Products Co. 
both have new items—for which there 
are no specifications—which they think 
will interest the Army. They want an 
order with a minimum of red tape and 
delay. Jones takes his items to Wash- 
ington; Smith takes his to Chicago. 
Here’s what happens: 

1. Jones has no contacts in Wash- 
ington, so he secures an interview with 
Dr. Proctor, whose address is given 
above, or with one of Dr. Proctor‘s as- 
sistants, who has authority to act. Jones 
will get an answer right away as to 
whether or not the Army is interested. 
The item may be referred to Chicago for 
further development and test, or the 
manufacturer may be asked to make 
some changes or improvements in the 
item before it goes to Chicago. In 
either case, it will eventually go to Chi- 
cago for any tests necessary, and for the 
preparation of specifications, if neces- 
sary. If Chicago doesn’t agree with 
Washington regarding the item, they’ll 
say so, and give their reasons, so that 
a final decision may be made. If they 
do agree, specifications will be written 
and sent to Washington with a report 
of their findings and recommendations 
and samples of the product. 

2. Smith goes to Chicago. He has 
no contacts, so he asks for Colonel 
Isker. If Colonel Isker can’t see him, 
there will at all times be responsible 
personnel there who can give him an 
answer as to Army interest. Chicago 
will initiate all the development work 
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necessary to the writing of specifica- 
tions. Upon completion of the work, 
specifications, samples and the research 
report will go forward to Washington 
as in the case of the Jones product. 

3. The samples and report, upon re- 
ceipt by the Research and Develop- 
ment Branch in Washington, are taken 
before a test panel consisting of repre- 
sentatives of Research and Develop- 
ment, Subsistence Procurement (pur- 
chasing), Menu Planning, Baker’s and 
Cook’s School, the Navy, and others. 
The test at this panel is primarily 
organoleptic, but because of the diversi- 
fied viewpoints of the members of the 
panel, it is also a quite thorough test 
of the practicability of the item as well. 
Assuming acceptance by the panel, the 
specifications are then sent to the tech- 
nical men in both the Subsistence 
and the Research and Development 
Branches for comment or concurrence 
in the details of the specifications. These 
comments are then sent to Chicago, 
where the specifications, with suggested 
changes incorporated, are formally is- 
sued to the trade. 

4. Based on these specifications, the 
Procurement group, through the depots, 
sends out invitations to bid. 

Jones and Smith will be included in 
the invitations to bid, of course. But 
what about the fact that they have spent 
a great deal of time and money devel- 
oping the product, and now are placed 
on a competitive basis with other manu- 
facturers who have done nothing in the 
way of development? The Army, as a 
general rule, buys on competitive bids, 
based upon a published specification. 
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This rule can be changed when a good 
reason exists for doing so, and, more 
frequently than not, educational orders 
are granted on new items. In addition, 
the developing manufacturer usually has 
an inherent advantage in equipment and 
technics, and if he has invented an 
item which is patentable, this advantage 
also accrues to him. Fairness is the 
guiding rule in all cases. The Army 


clearly recognizes that fairness is essen-. 


tial in obtaining new subsistence items 
and in retaining the cooperation of in- 
dustry if our Army is to continue to be 
“the best fed in the world.” 


Four Valuable Suggestions 
For the food manufacturer who has 


a product he wants the Army to buy, } 


these four suggestions may save a great 
deal of time: 

1. Decide whether the product fits 
within a published specification or 
whether it is a new product. This will 
determine whom to see. 

2. It is preferable, but not absolutely 
necessary, to write for an appointment. 
There will be in Chicago and in Wash- 
ington at all times someone with author- 
ity to give a decision. If you have not 
written, be certain to telephone for an 
appointment as soon as you reach Chi- 
cago or Washington. 

3. Take at least five samples of the 
product with you. 

4. Take technologists with you. The 
Research and Development Branch is 
generally allergic to unsubstantiated 
claims made by sales departments. 
Facts, not claims, are necessary. Ques- 
tions will be asked which only technical 
men can answer, and no elaborate 
presentation is necessary. 


It Takes a Little Time 


From the viewpoint of the man in 
the food industry, his product is un- 
doubtedly the most important in the 
world. But the staff in the Laboratory 
and in Washington has many things to 
worry about, often under pressure. 
Every consideration will be shown the 
man in the industry, and every effort 
will be made to expedite development 
and a decision on his product, but it 
can’t be done overnight. It is impossible 
to hurry a storage test or an incubation 
test. 

By and large, the Army doesn’t dare 
accept tests without investigation. The 
Army must be certain before products 
are sent off to New Guinea or to the 
Aleutians, where items may have to be 
stored from 6 to 18 months before being 
used. Under such conditions, adequate 
tests take time, so don’t be impatient. 
The Army isn’t asleep—it’s careful. It 
has to be careful because mistakes are 
too costly. 

You can help by keeping in mind the 
above suggestions, which may save time, 
mistakes and your own peace of mind. 
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Model Food Plant Designed 


Meat plant men draw up plans for a model hog cutting plant as 


part of course in sanitation. 


By A. E. ABRAHAMSON, 


Department of Health, 
City of New York* 


Psa, handling in peacetime has 
left much to be desired from the 
health aspect and has been recognized 
as a problem by many progressive 
health officials and business men. To 
elp meet this problem, courses in food 
handling methods and discussions of 
the health aspects have been con- 
ducted by the health departments of 


* Mr. Abrahamson is chief of the Wholesale 
Division of the Department of Health, City 
of New York, and an instructor in the War 
Training Course. 





many cities. A course of this type was 
given this summer by the School of 
Engineering of Manhattan College in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Health of the City of New York and 
under the sponsorship of the U. S. 
Office of Education. The classes in 
this course were arranged by industry 
so that the men engaged in the meat 
industry met together, as did the bakers, 
confectioners, milk plant operators and 
others. 

As part of the meat industry course, 
the class worked out the design for a 
model hog cutting and processing plant, 
the floor plans for which are given in 
the accompanying drawings. The men 
in this class were owners of small meat 








Ideas apply to other food plants 


plants or supervisors and executives of 
larger meat packing houses in New York 
City. 

These men help produce a sizable 
quantity of meat products in normal 
times. The pork packers particularly 
were well represented. 

In making the plans for the model 
hog cutting and processing plant, pres- 
ent-day problems in regard to priorities 
and restrictions on materials were not 
considered. The plant cost was to be 
moderate, but efficiency through layout 
and installation of suitable equipment 
of sanitary design were uppermost con- 
siderations. 

The most desirable site for this plant, 
in the estimation of most members of 
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First-floor plan of model hog cutting plant (Window in elevator shaft should be in lard room). 
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Second-floor plan of hog cutting plant designed as a model food factory. 


the class, was one having a railroad 
siding. But in New York City lack of 
such a convenience would not make a 
site unprofitable. So it was decided to 
construct a plant in New York having 
truck transportation only. Loading and 
unloading, therefore, was to be at tail- 
board height to a loading platform set 
in from the building line so that the 
upper story of the building served as 
a protective shed. 


Decide on Multi-story Plant 


Much discussion centered about the 
construction of the building. A one- 
story plant, with all operations at one 
level, and a multi-storied plant were 
considered from many aspects. Experi- 
ences of most of the men favored the 
construction of a two-story building 
and cellar, with the wet operations in 
the cellar. Most of the men felt that 
the novelty of glass-brick wall construc- 
tion was unsuited to pork for technolog- 
ical reasons, primarily because of the 
effect on the color of the pork and the 
difficulty in maintaining constantly cool 
working conditions cheaply. 

The class determined to operate its 
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own fleet of trucks rather than hire 
transportation. Therefore, a suitable 
garage was needed. 

Thus, each problem of construction 
and operation was discussed and the 
experiences, good and bad, of the class 
members gave rise to a plant design 
which incorporates the ideas of men 
who work with disadvantages in their 
plant and who probably never before 
were asked for suggestions in respect to 
higher efficiency, better sanitation or 
other worthwhile improvements. Or if 
they were asked, they failed to see their 
ideas realized. Their enthusiasm, there- 
fore, was great. Some day when life be- 
comes normal, the compilation of their 
ideas may serve others. 

There were three lay inspectors of 
the U. S. Livestock and Meat Inspec- 
tion Branch of the War Food Adminis- 
tration in the class. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that the plant will be in fair 
compliance with the Federal meat in- 
spection requirements. 

The plant which was planned is 100x 
100 ft. and has a 40x100-ft. two-story 
garage building adjoining. The plant has 
a capacity of 700 hogs daily. The hogs 
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are split in the cooler by portable saw 
or cleaver before going to the cutting 
room. 


Cutting Department 


The cutting operation is done in a 
room on the street level. The operation 
consists of the disassembly of the hog 
on a long conveyor table of the latest 
sanitary type, preferably an endless stain- 
less steel belt with four smaller take-off 
conveyor tables at points in the opera- 
tion to permit suitable time for cutting. 
Each table terminates at a chute. Hams, 
bellies, shoulders, butts, back fat and 
trimmings drop through removable 
stainless steel chutes to tables, tierces 
or trucks in the cellar below. 

The floor of the cutting room is 
constructed of concrete and packing- 
house brick. It is pitched to convenient- 
ly located floor drains. The walls are 
of glazed tile to the ceiling. The room 
is maintained constantly at 50 deg. F. 
by circulating refrigerated air. Fluores- 
cent lamps supply light to all working 
points at an intensity of 20 foot-candles. 

A novel toilet and washroom arrange- 
ment was designed for each floor. The 
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toilet consists of three bowls, each pri- 
vately enclosed by dwarf partitions. A 
narrow 3-ft. aisle is permitted between 
the toilet and three urinals on the 
opposite side of the room. It was 
pointed out that this arrangement is 
compact and would not permit loitering. 
A washroom consisting of four basins 
with running hot and cold water, indi- 
vidual towels and soap, is provided im- 
mediately adjoining the toilet room. The 
washroom has a clear-glass paneled door. 
The walls to the outer room are con- 
structed of glass-paneled partitions so 
that the entire washroom is visible from 
the outer room. It was argued that this 
arrangement would reduce the tendency 
of loitering and would assure that all 
those who enter the toilet must wash 
their hands before they leave the wash- 
room or incur the disfavor of their fel- 
low workers. 

At two convenient places as shown, 
utility sinks are installed with running 
hot and cold water. Hand basins are 
also provided near each utility sink to 
encourage hand washing. 

The cutting room is big enough to 
provide adequate space for packing fresh 
hams and loins, and it accommodates a 








table for boning out beef for trimmings. 

Two elevators are provided to pre- 
vent a bottleneck in case of a break- 
down. They are located so that they 
may be most efficiently employed. 

On the first floor are also a delivery 
clerk’s office having a toilet that is con- 
venient for buyers, a glass-enclosed _re- 
frigerated salesroom and three roomy 
hog coolers. Completing the layout is a 
lard-rendering room measuring 16x13 
ft., this having a capacity of about 1,500 
to 2,000 Ib. daily. There are five win- 
dows on this floor, giving about 3,500 
sq.ft. of exposure to daylight. This is 
more than 25 percent of the working 
floor area. 


Second Floor 


The second floor is also constructed 
of concrete and packing-house brick, is 
well drained, and has walls of glazed tile 
for the full height. Like the cutting de- 
partment, this floor is lighted by fluores- 
cent lamps to an intensity of 20 foot- 
candles at all working points, and glass- 
brick sections in the ceiling supple- 
ment the window space for daylight. 
The floor accommodates a bacon slicing 
and packing and a skinless frankfurter 


peeling and packing reom of ampie 
size, as well as a slab-bacon sharp 
freezer, a finished-product refrigerator 
and a trimming and curing refrigerator. 

There are five smokehouses which are 
electrically controlled by interchange- 
able cams which are cut to control the 
smoke, time, temperature and humidity 
factors. Smoke is made in a generator 
and may be raised to any temperature 
desired by a steam coil or humidified by 
a steam injector in the smokehouse.. 
This operation is electrically timed to 
assure uniformity. A sanitary combina- 
tion spray-type cooker and shower is 
provided. 

Smoking and cooking operations are 
separated from the central part of the 
floor by a wall having arched openings 
for the overhead conveyor rails. At right 
angles to this smokehouse section is a 
similarly enclosed cooking department. 
These spaces are ventilated with outside 
air by a blower located at the junction 
of the outer walls of both departments. 
The heat is exhausted to the outdoors 
via ducts in the elevator shaft by two 
exhaust fans located at the end of each 
section. The combined exhaust is less 
(Turn to page 120) 
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Cellar plan of the model hog cutting plant designed by men in meat industry as part of course on food handling and sanitation 
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LEFT: Drive on a blending machine designed and built by the 
In the bottom of a two-part bin is an agitator 
forcing the flour down through rows of holes in two plates which 
slide over one another, and thence into a screw conveyor operated 
The degree of coincidence of the two sets of holes 
is adjustable and determines the rate of flow. With cne type of 
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company’s engineer. 


by this drive. 


to the batcher below. 


from the blender and 





flour in one bin and another type in the other, any blend may be 
achieved or either used separately. The mixture flows by chute 


RIGHT: One of two mixers with a capacity of 900 lb. of dough 
to a batch. Above the mixers is a traveling weigher that is fed 


LEFT: 1 
Silver Le 
Every n 
another 
trucks ci 
RIGHT: 
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charges either mixer. 


All-electric bakery uses specially developed equipment and 


methods to meet increased demands and overcome war shortages: 


By HENRY W. YOUNG 
Poriland, Ore. 


NE of the few completely electri- 

fied bakeries on the Pacific Coast 

is that of the Silver Loaf Bakery Co., 
Spokane, Wash., of which L. L. Francis 


is the president. And in this plant there 
are also several new and better ways of 
performing unit food plant operations. 

In remodeling both the building and 
the installation in recent years, Mr. 
Francis decided upon all-electric opera- 
tion for these basic reasons, as expressed 
in his own words: 





Ranier type electric bread oven with thirty-two 84x2l-in. trays. It has a capacity 48,000 


one-pound locves in 24 hours. 


six thermostats, each top and bottom element having its own control. 


Heating units are of the enclosed helix type, controlled by 


The oven is of 


the single-loop type, the inside conveyor being chain operated. Observation windows 
are provided, with electric lights within to permit observing progress of the baking. 
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“First, it has been my experience that 
a better loaf of bread can be baked in 
an electric oven than in any other type. 
The heat is more uniform, there being 
little if any flash heat as in the case of 
fuel-type ovens. This results in a loaf 
baked evenly on all sides, and I can get 
a firmer loaf, evenly browned on all 
surfaces. 

“The all-electric idea also has a defi- 
nite popular appeal. From an advertis- 
ing standpoint, our promotion is largely 
built up around it. 

“Finally, we are situated not far from 
Grand Coulee, largest power develop- 
ment in the world, the output of which 
is now a part of the great Northwest 
power pool. I obtain service through 
the Washington Water Power Co., a 
strong factor in that pool. I think that 
it is only common sense to reason that 
electricity will get cheaper as time goes 





on, rather than dearer. As a matter of B pore is 
fact, rates have been going down con- & chief e 
sistently. cylinder 
“As neatly as I can _ ascertain, § operate 
it is now costing us about 20 cents per out thro 
1,000 one-pound loaves for energy used @ ‘avel « 
in baking. While this is about 20 per- § “0's Pe 
cent higher than with oil or gas, and Wy 
the investment is slightly greater, the J 005. 
facts that we have less trouble and make § ryis is 
a better, more uniform product over- § cenuity 
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LEFT: This is an approximate flow-sheet of the operation of the on one side and out on the other. A motor-driven air washer and 








Silver Loaf bakery, showing where the major equipment is spotted. 
Every machine is electricaily operated. Transfer from one to 
another is by elevator, chute, conveyor or manually operated 


cooler is located on the floor below. Cold air is blown up through 
the ducts to the openings in the floor at one end of the room, and 
drawn out through ducts in the ceiling to a stack. Preliminary 
cooling is accomplished by holding the trucks at the entering end 


trucks carrying the racks. 


RIGHT: This is a new type of bread cooler devised and built by 
the company. The loaf racks are wheeled into a cooling room 





T of Here is an icing machine designed by the 
cON- @ chief engineer, William H. Green. The 
‘ cylinder is filled with icing and a plunger, 
ain, cperated by compressed air, forces the icing 
per @ out through the nozzle onto the cakes, which 
ised | ‘'avel on a conveyor belt beneath. Con- 
per- trols permit adjusting the flow of the icing 
and to the exact speed of the belt, otherwise 
the icing would either break or wrinkle. The 
i nozzle is a standard vacuum-cleaner unit. 
c This is a typical example of the use of in- General view of the bread slicing and wrapping department. The long machine by the 
ver- genuity to solve production problems. far wall is the automatic slicer-wrapper. 
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balance the slightly higher cost many 
times over. As power rates continue to 
go down, which is in prospect, we will 
be in a still more favorable position.” 
The connected motor load in this 
bakery is approximately 125 hp., the 
largest units being two 20-hp. motors 
on the two mixing machines. The total 
motor and heating load is 494 kva. and 
the maximum demand 300 kw., with 
an overall power factor of 90 percent. 
A breakdown of the heating load is 
given in the table. 
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in comparatively still air. 
moved forward immediately over the duct openings. 
































Final cooling comes when they are 


Electrical Heating Load 


1 bread oven 
1 cake oven, revolving-deck type. 40 kw. 
1 cake oven, stationary-deck type. 24 kw. 
1 doughnut machine.......... 30 kw. 
Miscellaneous heating load.....10 kw. 


Develops New Methods 


The use of electricity for baking is by 
no means the only unusual feature of 
the Silver Loaf bakery. To perform 
various unit operations more efficiently 
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LEFT: Doughnut machine with a capacity of 250 dozen per hour. 
The 20-ft. conveyor in the foreground represents a cooling idea 
worked out at this bakery. The doughnuts ride a series of cross- 
bars on chains, permitting passage of air all around them. At the 
end they are cool enough to be handled without “crimping.” 

RIGHT: The problem of securing equipment under present condi- 


The ordinary slicing machine will not work 
well on raisin bread, having a tendency to 
clog. So a special “gang saw” was built, 


another wartime contrivance. It works so 
well that it will probably survive after the 
duration. Shown at top of page is another 
interesting cutting machine application—a 
bandsaw used to cut cake. 
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wrappers. 


and to overcome wartime shortages of 
some equipment, the chief engineer has 
designed much special equipment. 
‘These specially developed machines and 
methods are illustrated in the accom- 
panying pictures and drawings. Among 
them are a doughnut cooler, an icing 
machine, a cake cutter, a raisin bread 
slicer, a blending machine, load assem- 
bly lockers for trucks, and a_ bread 
cooler. Details are given in the captions 
for the pictures. 

Applying to unit operations, many of 
these developments are of interest to 


tions has been met by many ingenious substitutes. In this case 
they needed a cake cutter, so they installed a standard bandsaw. 
A smooth edged band replaced the saw and it is arranged to 
run through a steam box below to moisten the blade and prevent 
it from sticking. A belt conveyor carries the cakes away to the 


food processors other than bakers, if 
for no other reason than that they sug- 
gest new ways of doing things. Particu- 
lar attention should be paid to the cool- 
ing unit, which gives two-stage cooling: 
And the use of air-conditioned lockers 
for assembling loads for delivery trucks 
has wide application as a means of re- 
ducing the idle time for trucks. The 
bandsaw cutter for cake, with its steam- 
heated blade, and the homemade icing 
machine with a vacuum-cleaner nozzle 
are improvised machines worthy of 
attention. 





Delivery of the products is by motor truck over a territory some 165 miles in radius. This 
makes a long day's work for some of the trucks. To save time, the load for each truck 
is assembled in an air-conditioned locker the night before, ready to go out the next morning. 
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iProduction, Processing 


And Uses of Chicory 


By LLOYD STOUFFER, Detroit, Mich. 


While coffee shortage has recently attracted atten- 
tion to chicory, this. Michigan grown specialty is 
also finding use by manufacturers of sauces, choco- 
late, baked foods, and other products. 


HICORY production is one of 
America’s least-known food indus- 
tries. It flashes briefly to attention in 
wartime, when the flavor-stretching qual- 
ities for which chicory is best known 
assume special value; and then usually 
fades again into the background save 
for the few sections of the country where 
the coffee-chicory blend is traditional. 
In this war, however, chicory has at- 
tracted interest as a seasoning and ex- 
tender for a wide variety of foods other 
than coffee. Its producers are hopeful 
that, with popular prejudice and misun- 
derstanding rapidly being dispelled in 
the light of recent medical and scientific 
reports showing just what chicory is and 
does, it may gain a permanent grip on 
public fancy. In addition to meeting 
the recent record demand as a coffee 
extender, chicory is now being employed 
by manufacturers of chocolate, soybean 
sauces and-Worcestershire sauce to give 
body, color and some additional flavor. 
For this purpose, a sirup concentrate 
obtained by boiling the ground chicory 
root usually is employed. 
One of the two large processors of 
chicory also is taking advantage of war- 


& time interest in the root to press for its 


acceptance by housewives as a seasoning 
deserving a permanent place on the 
kitchen condiment shelf. ‘This campaign 
is based on the long-known but little- 
circulated fact that the very qualities in 
toasted chicory which add character and 
“body” to coffee also create a more 
rounded, almost meat-like flavor in cer- 
tain other foods. Chefs of European 
background have long used chicory as 
a seasoning in thick soups, sauces and 
gravies, where richness and deeper color 
are desirable. It has also been discovered 
that it blends well with meat and vege- 
tables and seems to sharpen the flavor 
qualities, and that it improves cakes and 
cookies made with chocolate, molasses 
or ginger. 

A booklet of kitchen-tested recipes 
now being distributed to housewives 
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through the food stores calls for the use 
of chicory in powdered or tablet form in 
nearly 50 different dishes, ranging from 
soup to ice cream. Chicory is hygro- 
scopic; it picks up and retains moisture 
from the air, and when used in cakes 
and cookies tends to keep them moist 
for some time. It was at one time widely 
used in tobacco as a moisture retainer. 


What Chicory Is 


Virtually the entire commercial chic- 
ory industry in this country—the grow- 
ing, drying and roasting—is compressed 
into one corner of Michigan, the Sagi- 
naw Valley and Thumb areas, centering 
around Bay City and Port Huron. The 
two principal chicory companies—The 
-E. B. Muller Co. and Heinr. Franck 


Sons, Inc.—both maintain large dry 
kilns at Bay City as well as smaller ones 
throughout the growing area, and have 
roasting and packaging plants at -Port 
Huron. 

The Franck company has a branch 
plant at Flushing, L. I., and a New 
Orleans company operates a kiln at 
Linwood, Mich. 

Chicory is the root of Cichorium 
intybus, a plant related to the dandelion 
and closely resembling the parsnip and 
the sugar beet, being slightly ‘smaller 
than the sugar beet. Its culture and 
harvesting are almost identical to that 
of the sugar beet, with which it com- 
petes for field space in the Michigan 
area. On many farms sugar beets and 
chicory are planted side by side. 

In the past, as high as 10,000 acres 
of chicory has been placed under culti- 
vatien in the Michigan area, but the 
total planting will probably not run half 
that this year. During favorable weather 
conditions, careful cultivation may yield 
12 tons of roots per acre, but the aver- 
age yield is closer to 5 tons per acre. It 


Chicory roots are delivered to the drying plant where, after they are washed and sliced, 
about 78 percent of the moisture content is removed by kiln drying. 
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After drying, chicory root is stored until re- 


quired at the processing plants for roasting. 
It is said to improve during storage. 


is unlikely that more than 40,000,000 
lb. of raw chicory root will be produced 
this year. 

The chicory root is essentially a con- 
centrated combination of three sugars 
(pentose, levulose and dextrose) and 
taraxarcine (the bitter principle of the 
dandelion). The chemical composition 
of ground or granulated chicory is given 
in Table I. 


TABLE I—Composition of Ground or 
Granulated Chicory 


Percent 
PORONRMDD isnt > 4 0nd es SA Sea e hee ees 3.5 
SAU, Visjinss Ssh sb ia. ia 3:a6 014s sw SK Oe Oe ee 4.7 
PES OER ous os fuse ie bb cas 2.9 
De ae er ees . - Be 
Fat (petroleum ether extract)......... 3.6 
Eon. A. Oe) bs cide bawiteken: 7.3 
ee er ree ee eee 7.9 
Reducing sugars as invert............ 6 
Sucrose (copper reduction method).... 0.4 
Total carbohydrates other than crude 
Bper (by Giference) 6... 50% 66sec ses 73.0 
So ee th eS ACs nee 69.0 


Calories: 2.5 per gram; 71 per ounce. 


According to H. C. Rather, Michigan 
State College extension specialist, the 
time may come when chicory will be of 
importance as a source of levulose, just 
as sucrose is now extracted from sugar 
beets and cane, and dextrose from vari- 
ous fruits and plants. As dextrose is de- 
rived from the conversion of starch, the 
notable commercial product being corn 
sugar, so levulose comes from inulin, a 
starch-like substance found chiefly in 
the tubers of the Jerusalem artichoke 
and the roots of chicory. 

An immediate byproduct of chicory 
culture is, however, perhaps better 
known than chicory itself. Under the 
name of “French endive,” the forced 
second growth of the roots (of the Wit- 
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The green chicory roots, shown in the men’s 
hands, are cut or sliced into pieces about 
the size of an egg before they are dried. 


loof variety) is widely used as a salad, 
while the curly tops, or “curly chicory,” 
are regularly sold in many markets and 
used with, or to replace, lettuce. 

Growing of chicory in Michigan is by 
contract with independent farmers. Con- 
tracts entered into during the winter, 
between processor and farmer, specify 
the acreage to be planted and the price 
per ton to be paid to the grower on 
completion of delivery of his crop. 
While chicory does not yield as bientily 
as sugar beets, the price per ton is 
higher. For the year 1943 the price 
per ton is $16, as compared with $13 
in 1942. ; 

The seed is carefully planted in mid- 
May, often with the use of special drills 
which may be rented from the chicory 
companies. As soon as the plants are 
rowed through and have received one 
cultivation, usually at about the four- 
leaf stage, they are blocked and thinned, 
leaving a stand of 125 to 150 plants 
per 100 ft. Chicory is almost completely 
resistant to disease and insect pests, and 
is more resistant to drought and exces- 
ive moisture than the sugar beet. 


Processing Chicory 


Chicory roots get their best develop- 
ment during the cool weather at the end 
of the season. At harvest time in Sep- 
tember, the roots are lifted from the 
ground with a beet lifter, pulled and 
piled by hand, the heavy green leaves 
topped off and the roots delivered im- 
ee by truck to the nearest dry 
kiln. 

There the root is washed and sliced 
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into pieces about the size of an egg and 
elevated to the top of the kiln or dryer, 
Floor by floor, the chopped root is 
brought down through the dryer over a 
coke fire which drives off about 78 per. 
cent of the water and greatly reduces the 
bulk. The dryer, with coke furnaces at 
the bottom, has exhaust fans that draw 
the hot air through the chicory, which 
is loaded on perforated metal dumping 
floors. 

At the end of about eight hours the 
drying cycle is complete. The dried root 
is then stored in warehouses until it is 
required for shipment to the processing 


plants at Port Huron. In its dried con- 


dition, the chicory retains its qualities 
indefinitely. © 

At the manufacturing plant, the dry 
root is again screened and is fed to spe- 
cially designed drum roasters heated by 
hot air with positive heat control (Calo- 
ritherm process), which assures a te- 
markably even roast. Indirect firing 
prevents burning and produces a high 
percentage of invert sugar. Further 
shrinkage takes place in the roasting. 

The freshly roasted chicory is imme- 
diately ground to various degrees of fine- 
ness, depending upon the demands of 
the trade. Special mills are required to 
produce granulations ranging from the 
size of a bean to the finest pulverization. 
As supplied to the retail trade for home 
use, the chicory is offered in granulated 
form, in powder, or powdered and com- 
pressed into tablets; all forms are attrac- 
tively boxed for retail sale. 

There are, in fact, some 30 different 
forms of grinds and packaging, to suit 
all tastes and uses. The “stick,” or roll, 
chicory, was once an old favorite for 
home use. The tablet form is packed in 
a carton containing 40 tablets scored so 
that they may be readily broken should 
less chicory be desired. A single tablet 
is usually sufficient for a pot of coffee 
containing five or six cups. 

The powdered form is packed not 
only in a 63-0z. square package for home 
use, but is supplied in bulk to the bak- 
ing trade, where it is frequently used for 
flavoring dark rye or pumpernickel bread. 

The bulk of the roasted chicory, how- 
ever, is shipped to coffee roasters for 
blending purposes, and for this purpose 
it is ground to the same granulation as 
the coffee, which it resembles in color 
and appearance through close control 
of the roasting. 

After grinding, the chicory is passed 
to separating, tumbling and blending 
mills. These are specially designed types 
of machinery which produce a final pure, 
high-grade, granulated chicory. The fin- 
ished product is discharged into hoppers 
from which the chicory is drawn, bagged 
and shipped to coffee roasters. The 
hoppers are kept filled by automatic end- 
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less conveyors operating throughout the 

Jant. For commercial use, the chicory 
is usually packed in paper-lined, mois- 
ture-resistant jute bags of 140 to 145 
Ib. net. 

Yor the retail trade, there are auto- 
matic machines which fill and seal car- 
tors of powdered or granulated chicory. 
In one plant, these machines produce 
25,000 of the 63-0z. packages each eight 
hours. Other machines compress and 
pack the chicory in roll or tablet form. 

Roasters blend chicory with their cof- 
fee according to their own ideas and the 
tastes of the consumers they are supply- 
ing, or the area of the country to which 
they are shipping. The taste for chicory 
varies sharply according to region. 

Probably the greater portion of all 
ch:cory produced in normal times is con- 
sumed in the South and particularly in 
the New Orleans area, where chicory 
has been a requisite of all coffee blends 
since before the Civil War. For the 
New Orleans trade, both coffee and 
chicory are heavily roasted, and the 
chicory content of the blend is as high 
as 35 to 40 per cent. Other regional 
blends range from a low of 6 perceftt in 
the New York area through the average 
of 15 percent in the North and East. 


Flavor of Chicory 
It is difficult to define the taste of 
chicory or to tell just what it does for 
coffee. A brew of 100 percent chicory 





Chicory is roasted by means of a current of heated air under 
positive heat control, assuring an even roast to specified color. 
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would be so bitter as to be unpalatable, 
yet the root actually has a bitter-sweet 
quality due to the combination of nat- 
ural sugars, caramelized by the roasting 
process, with the bitter qualities of the 
vegetable. The flavor of a thick solution 
made from chicory powder and water is 
somewhat akin to a sirup made from 
unsweetened cooking chocolate. 

It has been definitely proved by labo- 
ratory tests and by long usage that chic- 
ory gives deeper body and color to the 
coffee brew, and that it causes flavor to 
be retained considerably -longer when 
the brew stands for a period of time. 
Perhaps it is principally for the latter 


reason that various chicory blends with * 


coffee have for years been used by the 
large hotels and restaurants, many of 
them famed for their coffee. 

The chicory manufacturers are now 
engaged in a campaign of education and 
enlightenment which it is hoped will 
dispel once and for all the prejudice, 
amounting almost to a_ superstition, 
against chicory. This prejudice seems 
to be based on the idea (1) that chicory 
is a harmful drug, and (2) that it is a 
cheap substitute, or filler, for coffee, 
used only by unscrupulous roasters. 

The idea that there is something 
wrong with chicory is fostered by un- 
enlightened laws in some states (includ- 
ing Michigan) which class it with all 
cereal fillers and require that restaurants 
using it must so advise their patrons by 
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prominently displayed signs. It is true 
that low-cost coffee compounds fre- 
quently contain as much as 50 percent 
cereal together with chicory and coffee; 
unfortunately, chicory has borne the 
blame for the resulting lack of true cof- 
fee flavor. The truth of the matter is 
that chicory costs as much as, and some- 
times more than, the popular grades of 
coffee, and thus the roaster obviously 
has no penny-pinching motive in using 
it. ae 
As to the idea that chicory has any 
medically harmful constituents, unques- 
tioned medical research and testimony 
now show this to be absolutely untrue 
ama that, on the contrary, it is physi- 
cally beneficial. é 

Among prominent physicians who 
have expressed favorable opinions of 
chicory are Dr. Charles W. Green, of 
New York; Prof. Dr. F. Hueppe, of 
the University of Prague; Prof. Dr. 
Kianko, of Jena; Prof. Dr. Beckurts, of 
Braunschweig, and Prof. Dr. Bickel, of 
Berlin. Their findings are summed up 
by Dr. Schmeideberg, Strasburg i. Els: 

“After thorough examination it is 
certain that coffee and chicory have real 
food value . . . that it is not injurious 


to health; in fact, it has a directly bene- 
ficial effect on the organs of digestion 
and is capable of suppressing the 
processes of decomposition in the stom- 
ach and intestinal canal and preventing 
their occurrence.” 





After roasiinc, chicory is ground, separated and blended, then 
discharged into hoppers from which it is filled into bags. 
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. The new quick freezing plant of Dixie Frosted Foods Co., located in Georgiana, Ala. 





Dual-Process Quick Freezing 
Plant Built in South 


By GEO. H. WATSON, Birmingham, Ala. 


In a new plant with a 50,000-lb. daily capacity, 
Dixie Frosted Foods freezes part of its output in 


bese 


loose form in an immersion unit and part in con- 
tainers up to 30-lb. size in an air-bidst freezer. Plant 


will operate almost year around 


ee en 


WO entirely different types of 

freezing methods and two separate 
production lines are utilized in the new, 
modern, $75,000 quick freezing ‘plant 
of Dixie Frosted Foods Co. at Georgi- 
ana, Ala. In this plant, which has a 
capacity of 50,000 Ib. of frozen foods 
a day, there are a TVA immersion 


freezer and a Burge Ice Machine Co. - 


ait-blast freezer. ‘The immersion unit 
produces individually frozen fruits, 
berries and vegetables which are pack- 
aged after freezing, while the Burge 
machine freezes the products in the 
container, being used principally for 
leafy vegetables and for fruits packed in 
sugar or sirup. This arrangement makes 
for flexibility and efficiency in the plant 
operations. 

In the immersion freezer, the prod- 
ucts are very quickly frozen by immer- 
sion in a low-temperature glycerine solu- 
tion. Strawberries freeze in 4 to 6 min- 
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utes and vegetables in; from 30 seconds 
to 2 minutes. After freezing, the prod- 
ucts are centrifuged to remove the ex- 
cess glycerine solution adhering to them, 
this freezing medium being clarified for 
re-use. 

The immersion freezer has an 
hourly. capacity of 2,000 Ib. of straw- 
berries, 4,000 Ib. of English peas or 
3,000 Ib. of lima beans, the capacity 
varying with the product. 

The Burge freezer, located in the chill 
room, has four compartments, ~each 
large enough to hold 380 cans of 30- 
Ib. size.:The daily production’ capacity“of 
this unit is 30,000 Ib. Freezing is by air 
blast, the ‘refrigerated air being’ circu- 
lated from top to bottom across the 
cans. For quick freezing, a temperature 
of —40 deg. F. is maintained, cans of 
fruits or vegetables ‘being completely 
frozen in 44 to 5 hours. During the peak 
of the season, products may be pre- 
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frozen in 30 minutes and then trans- 
ferred to zero storage until the rush 
packing season is over. my 
One feature of this freezer is that 
it may be unloaded at the end oppo- 
site the loading end, and the cans can 
be moved conveniently to storage or 
to freight cars. After the packing sea- 





Here the 


Beans on the picking “table”. 
defective beans are thrown out. 
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son ends, the doors of the freezer may 
be left open if desired and the com- 
partments used to supplement storage 
facilities. 

The processes through which the 
fruits and vegetables are put prepara- 
tory to freezing vary, of course, with the 
product and with the method of freez- 
ing. In freezing beans, the operations 
are as follows: 


1. The beans are run through a re- 
volving, perforated Buck snipper. 

2. Ends not snipped by the machine 
are removed. by hand at a picking table. 

3. The beans are blanched for 2 min- 
utes at 200 deg. F. in a continuous 
Berlin-Chapman steam blancher. 

4. Washing and cooling are done in 
a continuous-flow flume, in fresh water. 

5. Water is drained from the beans 
in a separator. 

6. Inferior beans are sorted out on 
a picking table. 

7. The beans are packaged by hand. 

8. The packages are placed on trays 
in the spot freezer. 

9. The packages are wrapped and 
sealed in an automatic machine and 
then cased and placed in zero storage. 


Where the immersion freezer is used, 
the first six- operations are the same as 
those just listed. Then, from the pick- 
ing table, an elevator carries the beans 
to the immersion unit and discharges 
them into the freezing solution, to be 
frozen solid in one minute. On leaving 
the freezer the beans move by elevator 
into the 35-deg. F. packing room where 
the centrifugals are located. Operating 
at 900 r.p.m., these machines remove 
the excess liquid from the product and 
then discharge their load automatically. 
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Beans individually frozen in immersion freezer are filled into 
waxed paper bags by Whiz packer. Bags are inserted into car- 
tons, which are wrapped in waxed paper and heat sealed. 





Girls weigh the beans, pack them into 4-lb. waxed paper bags, and put the bags into 
waxed paperboard containers prior to freezing. Doors of Burge air-blast freezer are shown 


in background. 
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are then packed ten to a case. 


David W. King removes some of the cartons of frozen beans from the Burge freezer. 


Miller wrapping and sealing machine wraps cartons of frozen 
beans in waxed paper and heat seals the wrapper. The cartons 
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Flavor and vitamin retention 
Bin pork and beans are im- 
prcved by this processing 
method. Formula modifica- 
tions yield a product with 
good consistency during 
thawing and heating 















Or 4. to be used in prepar- 
ing baked beans with tomato 
sauce, as worked out by the Western 
Regional Research Laboratory, offer sug- 
gestions also for the preparation of other 
quick frozen “‘ready made” dishes. 

The first point of importance is that 
the various parts of the mixture may, 
and in this case should, be cooked sepa- 
rately and mixed just before the packag- 
ing and freezing operations. When all 
of the ingredients were cooked together, 
the beans mashed badly and were diffi- 













on cult to package, the tomato was over- 
a cooked, and it was impossible to place 
*@ [uniform quantities of sauce and beans 


z in each package. 

Pectin is added to prevent curdling 
of the sauce when it is thawed. The 
im curdled appearance of sauce made with- 

out pectin disappeared when the pork 

and beans were heated and stirred, but 
an unattractive product at any stage is 
considered undesirable, and _ therefore 
the inclusion of pectin is recom- 
mended. Cornstarch is added as a 
thickening agent. In the canning proce- 
| dure starch from broken beans probably 
ip thickens the sauce, but the thickening 
agent is needed for the frozen product. 
The beans must not be overcooked. In 
the recommended procedure, small 
white beans are blanched for 4 minutes 
at 170 deg. F., soaked in soft cold 
lm water for 16 hours (the water being 
changed three times), drained and 
cooked in wire baskets 50 minutes at 15- 
mlb. steam pressure. Longer cooking 
lm yiclds a darker brown bean, but re- 
duces the thiamine content. 

When beans were cooked for 50 

B® minutes at 15-Ib. pressure, the finished 





® ‘Based on “Information Sheet on Frozen 

im Pork and Beans of the Tomato-Sauce Tvpe,” 
issued by the Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory, Bureau. of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
A’bany, Calif. 


442 to 
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How To Cook Food 
For Quick Freezing’ 


product contained 106 micrograms of 
thiamine per 100 grams. By increasing 
the cooking time to 75 minutes, to give 
a dark brown bean, the thiamine in 
the finished product was reduced to 
about one-fourth as much, 26 micro- 
grams per 100 grams. Cooking in flow- 
ing steam for 34 hours made the beans 
about as brown as those cooked 50 min- 
utes at 15-lb. pressure, and they had 
approximately the same thiamine con- 
tent, 104 micrograms per 100 grams. 
For comparison, a sample of commer- 
cially canned pork and beans of the 
tomato sauce type was analyzed and 
found to contain 58 micrograms of 
thiamine per 100 grams. 

Finished pork and beans prepared 
by the recommended method contained, 
in addition to the 106 micrograms of 
thiamine, 3.94 milligrams of ascorbic 
acid, 20 micrograms of riboflavin, and 
2.3 milligrams of iron per 100 grams. 
Calculations indicated approximately 
157 calories. 

The results reported here were ob- 
tained from samples of frozen pork 
and beans stored for three months. Stor- 
age periods up to one year will be in- 
vestigated and reported later. 


Keeping Qualities 
The original pork must be of excel- 
lent quality, otherwise it may become 
rancid during prolonged storage. Accel- 
erated rancidity tests were made, so as 
to determine how well the fat would 
keep without waiting 9 to 12 months. 


‘Samples were held at room temperature 


and at 40 deg. F. until deterioration of 
some part of the product occurred. In 
all samples the pork kept as long as 
the beans and sauce, according to the 
results of eating tests and also of a 
quantitative modified Kreis test for 
rancidity. Samples of the frozen pork 
and beans containing good quality fresh 
pork, salt pork, smoked pork, and fresh 
pork treated with gum guaiac or with 
gum guaiac plus phosphoric acid were 
compared. 

The untreated fresh pork was the 
only_sample for which the Kreis test 
indicated development of rancidity dur- 
ing 21 days at 40 deg. F. or three days 
at room temperature, and this one sam- 
ple was slightly rancid to taste. In an- 
other series, in which the original pork 
tasted slightly but definitely rancid to 
trained tasters after cooking but be- 
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fore freezing storage, the pork became 
more rancid during holding at 40 deg. 
F., but it probably would have becn 
considered edible by most people, even 
after the beans and sauce had spoiled. 
It must be noted that the results of 
these accelerated tests must not be in- 
terpreted as a recommendation for long 
storage at 40 deg. F. 

Bacon gave markedly better flavor to 
the entire product than did fresh pork 
or salt pork, and showed no deteriora- 
tion at all after 21 days at 40 deg. F. 

It is important to know how long 
a frozen food can be held after it is 
removed from freezing storage. The 
experimental samples showed no signifi- 
cant growth of bacteria after 18 days 
at 40 deg. F. nor after one day at 
room temperature, but the count had 
increased markedly by the second day at 
room temperature and the 21st day at 
40 deg. F. It does not follow that 
commercially packed products will be- 
have in a similar manner. One commer- 
cial sample of frozen baked beans ob- - 
tained at a local market showed a very 
high count, at least one-half million, 
when examined within a few hours after 
removal from the store holding cabinet. 

Even though each ingredient is ade- 
quately cooked, the frozen product is 
not sterile. There is opportunity for 
contamination of the cooked food dur- 
ing cooling and packaging. Food which 
is cooled rapidly is less likely to spoil 
than when it is cooled slowly, because 
it is within the optimum temperature 
range for spoilage bacteria for a shorter 
period. The paper packages themselves 
are not sterile, and may also introduce 
contamination. 

Every precaution should be taken to 
assure handling of these foods in as 
sanitary a manner as possible, particu- 
larly after all cooking is completed. The 
consistency of the product does not 
permit fast penetration of heat during 
preparation for the table, and therefore 
the final heating cannot be relied on to 
destroy the organisms that may be 
present. 


Formula Used 


The formula and procedure for prep- 
aration were printed in Foop INnpvus- 
TRIES for May, this year, page 131. 
Briefly, the packages are filled with 48 
percent by weight of cooked beans, 
52 percent by weight of sauce, and a 
piece of pork which weighs 4 oz. before 
cooking and is cooked 30 minutes at 
15-Ib. steam pressure. The sauce is made 
with 270 Ib. of 1.035 specific gravity 
tomato puree, 47 Ib. of sugar, 174 Ib. 
of salt, 6 Ib. of fresh ground onions, 
134 Ib. of cornstarch and 5} Ib. of 
citrus pectin, with 6 oz. of allspice, 7 

(Turn to page 110) 
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Meeting the Safety Problem 


By RALPH J. CROSBY, Safety Engineer, 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


There are two requirements—know what. may 
cause accidents and take steps to “cure” the 


causes. 


The author gives practical suggestions 


which the management of food plants of any size 
may follow in developing a safety program 


‘PUHERE are certain minimum re- 

quirements for any worth-while 
safety work, regardless of size of opera- 
tions. In the briefest of terms, these 
requirements are: (1) Knowing the 
probable causes of accidents in your 
business, and (2) doing something to 
prevent these unsafe practices from 
actually existing. 

In attempting to describe the steps 
that should be followed in setting up 
such a program, it will be necessary. to 
talk in the terminology of a safety engi- 
neer. The details may sound elaborate 
and technical, especially for the plant 
of say ten to fifty employees. But the 
smaller the plant the easier it will be to 
-follow the suggestions and the less 
time will be required to provide the 
‘background essential for effective direc- 
tion of safety efforts. To establish this 
background, time will be required. It is 
at this point that even the smallest 
organization could advantageously use 
the services of a safety man, someone 
who has had experience in the deter- 
mination of accident facts. The small 
plant will have comparatively few acci- 
dent hazards, and the analysis will be 
far more simple in actual performance 
than it sounds in description. 


Classify the Hazards 


It is recommended that a business be 
subdivided for identification and classi- 
fication purposes in a manner that will 
permit of allocation of probable acci- 
dent occurrences. This subdivision may 
be by plant, floor, department, area, 
operation, job, machine, substance, tool, 
object or any other agency that will 
definitely identify the location or asso- 
ciation of accident hazards. These haz- 
ards are principally the unsafe prac- 
tices that have caused accidents, or 
which would cause accidents if permit- 
ted to exist. Unless unsafe acts or con- 
ditions are determined, very little can 
be done about preventing the recur- 
rence of accidents to other employees— 
new employees cannot be told what to 
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do or what not to do in order to work 
safely; supervisors and foremen will not 
know specifically what to look for as 
evidence of chance taking on the part 
of men under their supervision. 

An analysis, therefore, should be 
made of both the physical conditions 
and the employee activities within each 
subdivision for the purpose of deter- 
mining the unsafe workirg practices or 
mechanical hazards that might exist and 
which would probably result in serious 
injuries or costly damage. 

These probable sources of accidents, 
once determined, should be listed for 
each agency selected. By agency I mean 
the substance, object or location chiefly 
involved or most closely identified with 
the unsafe act. I recommend listing 
these unsafe practices because they can 
be so readily forgotten and may not be 
recognized until an accident does occur. 
It will take time to determine these 
unsafe practices, and this time should 
not be lost. because we failed to make 
a record of our findings. 

It is recommended further that the 
unsafe practices listed for each agency 
be numbered so that in the tabulation 
and analysis of future accidents these 
numbers can be used as practical means 
of coding information. Coding is a time 
saver in tabulating accidents and _ pro- 
vides a means of using the cumulative 
data. 


Accident Analysis 


An example of the association of 
agency and unsafe practice may be help- 
ful. Assume that in a plant manufactur- 
ing an article which is put up in bottles 
that the bottles or jars have been 
selected as an agency. The probable 
causes of serious injuries most closely 
associated with the handling of bottles 
or jars might be: 

1, Failure to watch for cracked bottle 

or broken glass. 

2. Throwing broken glass into waste 

receptacle instead of depositing 
carefully. 
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Pushing a beef carcass along an overhead only th 
conveyor is not an exciting operation, but § concern 
there is enough danger to justify this man’s ployee | 
wearing a hard fiber helmet. If for any check 
reason the trolley came off the track and eases. it 
fell on the workman's head, the helmet turn in 
would prevent a cracked skull 
copy of 
3 se i to catch falling bottle _ po 
or glass. 5 
4. Failure to protect hands when are 
picking up broken glass. safety ¢ 
5. Failure to remove broken glass§,, 4, 
from working spaces. Ths 
Another agency selected might bef a. nu 
the filling machine or similar machines§ 5. oy 
such as capping, ‘wrapping or sealing oF 4 yy; 
machines. Associated with the operation § 4, Joc. 
of these machines are the following ut-§ ¥).4-}, 
safe practices: i 
1, Failure to watch fingers or cloth- rable 
ing when necessary to work Fy penne 
close proximity to moving parts# nt a 
of machine. | This 
2. Starting machine without warning. § oad, 
3. Making adjustments, cleaning, 1° j,..q § 
pairing or removing jammed ob- 
jects while machine is operating. § , OD 
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. Operating machine without au- 
thority. 

5. Allowing material to jam or pile 
~up or, feed too rapidly. 

6. Allowing moving parts provided 

-with guards to be unguarded. . 






















such selected agencies as cases or car- 
tons, barrels, hand trucks, ladders, con- 
veyors, elevators, mn, hose, stairs and 
platforms.’ 
To what extent a _ manager can com- 
plete an ‘analysis: of this kind will de- 
spend partially on his operating experi- 


concentrated time he is willing to give 
gto the work. He can be assisted through 
lathe use of the Safe Practice pamphlets 
of the National Safety Council. His 
insurance engineer should be able to give 
him valuable help, but without the serv- 
ices of an engineer the manager will 
find that he must devote some continu- 
ous time to this part of the develop- 
f@ment of his accident-prevention pro- 
gram. 

Another source of information on the 
causes of accidents is available from 
the analysis of past accidents. If the 
data are available, each accident should 
be analyzed to determine the unsafe 
practices involved. This information 
im should be added to the list resulting 
from the job analysis. 


Corrective Action 


The second step is to make use of 
this data and follow through on the 
corrective measures. The information 
on unsafe practices should be made 
MW available for distribution to supervisors 
or individual employees. If properly 
coordinated,~the employee will receive 
only that part of the tabulation that 
concerns his* particular job. The em- 
ployee or supervisor can be asked to 
check the items listed, and in some 
cases it may be advisable to have him 
turn in at regular intervals a signed 
copy of the list indicating that ‘the 
items have been checked and any viola- 
tions corrected. The effect of this re- 
peated checking for unsafe practices or 
conditions will create an attitude of 
safety consciousness that should help 
to stop other chance-taking impulses. 

This same list of unsafe practices is 
the nucleus of an instruction sheet for 
new employees. It may be in the form 
of a mimeographed copy, but it never- 
theless tells the new man specifically 
what he must do, or must not‘do, to 
avoid accidents. It provides something 
tangible that will back ‘up the manager's 
statement to a new “nijan, > “Wwe don’t 
want accidents in our“business.”” +" 

This list provides the manager with 
a ready reference that eliminates the 
need for taxing his memory so that a 
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‘A similar list could be prepared for: 


ence and partially on the amount of, 


quick check of operations and condi- 
tions can be made in a minimum 
amount of time. This checking time is 
probably the occasion when more real 
prevention work can be done than at 
any other period in a safety program. 
This is the opportunity for really cash- 
ing in on the time given to making 
the job analysis. 


Investigate All Accidents 


So far we have considered only what 
can be done with the information at 
hand. Accidents may still occur in spite 
of all our ‘efforts. How can the occur- 
rence of an accident be used to advan- 
tage in the effort to prevent future 
accidents? 

In the small plant it is recommended 
that every accident be thoroughly in- 
vestigated. This includes not only so- 
called reportable cases but every first-aid 
case. The information maintained on 
first-aid cases may be modified depend- 
ing upon the circumstances under which 
the accident occurs. 

If the first-aid case occurs in a man- 
ner that you can rightfully assume would 
probably result in a serious injury in 
event of a recurrence, then it should 
be treated in respect to recording and 
corrective action in the same manner as 
an actual serious case. For example, an 
employee irritates his eye slightly while 
preparing a washing solution for clean- 
ing the floor. Only first aid is necessary 
to relieve the trouble as far as the in- 
jury is concerned. However, failure to 
use the protective goggles and gloves 


provided for this operation is the cause 
of the accident, and this fact should not 
be forgotten. A future occurrence could 
easily be a serious caustic burn and 
probable impairment to sight. 


Talk to Each Employee - 


As a part of the corrective action pro- 
cedure, the manager should take the 
opportunity to talk personally with each 
individual. He should endeavor to es- 
tablish the fact that the employee un- 
derstands the company attitude on 
safety and agrees that the instructions 
issued are practicable and that it is 
reasonable to expect that he will make 
an honest effort to abide by them. 

Personal talks of this kind take the 
place of group meetings in larger organ- 
izations, but they have the advantage 
of creating a better understanding be- 
tween management and employee. 

If an accident should occur from one 
of the causes already included in the 
list which has been given to the em- 
ployees, a personal talk will determine 
whether or not disciplinary action is 
required, or whether the accident 
occurred because of a lack of under- 
standing of instructions or a failure to 
appreciate the extent of the hazard. 

If a manager will follow this pro- 
cedure and then take every advantage 
he can through contact with members 
of the local safety council to maintain 
his own interest and enthusiasm in the 
work of accident prevention, I believe 
he can successfully meet his safety 
problems. 





Bottling milk looks like a very safe operation. But injuries in handling bottles or jars 
in any food plant can result from failure to watch for cracked or broken bottles, attempting 


-to catch a falling bottle, failure to protect hands when picking up broken glass, failure 


to remove broken glass from working spaces and throwing broken glass into waste 
receptacle instead of depositing it carefully. In left foreground of picture is closed recep- 
tacle for broken bottles which overcomes the latter. hazard. Lares? | ' . 
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Easy Way to Schedule 
Trailer Maintenance 


Preventive maintenance for 
shuttle semi-trailers is com- 
plicated by the interchange 
of tractor-trailer units. Trail- 
ers must be checked for 
greasing and inspection sep- 
arately and by other means 
than mileage run 


OME visible record on the semi- 
trailer itself of what service work 
has been performed on it is the key by 
which an adequate preventive mainte- 
nance system can be set up to take care 
of semi-trailers used in shuttle service in 
handling food products. Shuttle service 
is the movement of semi-trailers be- 
tween warehouses in the same or adja- 
cent cities in which the tractor is kept 
running almost full time with a loaded 
trailer while other trailers are being 
loaded and unloaded. 

While such a procedure utilizes fully 
one of the important inherent advan- 
tages of semi-trailer operation—the abil- 
ity to keep the tractor working almost 


full time—it makes it difficult to keep 
track of each individual semi-trailer so 
far as the mileage run is concerned. 
Each time the tractor is disconnected 
from one trailer and connected to an- 
other, and this may occur several times 
a day, the identity of the train made up 
of one tractor and one semic-trailer is 
lost. 


It is easy enough to keep a record of . 


the tractor since it has the recording 
speedometer to show the daily mileage 
tun. This can be obtained in but one 
calculation by subtracting the day’s 
starting speedometer reading from the 
day’s finishing reading. 

But it is different with the semi- 
trailer, which has no separate mileage re- 
cording device of its own unless it is 
equipped with a trailer axle hub odom- 
eter (not common practice). It is pos- 
sible to obtain the individual trailer 
mileage on the trip basis by taking the 
mileage of the tractor on each trip, since 
the tractor and trailer mileage is the 
same for any given trip. However, with 
each semi-trailer possibly working with 
several different tractors on the same 
day, this would entail considerable paper 
work. Since the wear of both tractors 
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Two types of forms used on trailer “ncses.” That on the right is 
painted on a carbon steel body and that on the left is painted on a 
Masonite board fastened to a stainless steel body. The greasing 
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and trailers is measured more closely by 
the mileage run than with any. other 
yardstick, the service work done on the 
trailers should be based on trailer mile 
age. 

"in fact, most preventive maintenance 
systems are based on mileage, and it is 
desirable to base trailer preventive main- 
tenance on this factor provided the mile- 
age under actual operating conditions 
can easily be obtained. Since this is not 
the case except when each semi-trailer is 

ermanently attached to one tractor to 
orm a unit whose identity is not con- 
stantly changing, many attempts have 
been made by fleet maintenance men to 
achieve the desired end by an easy, if 
roundabout, means. 

The system of shuttle trailer pre 
ventive maintenance here described and 
illustrated is one of those easy solutions 
of the problem. It is based on estimated 
trailer mileage of 2,300 per week and 
10,000 miles a month or 30,000 miles in 
three months. 

Under the preventive maintenance 
systcm as set up, each semi-trailer is to 
be greased every 2,300 miles, or once a 
weck, and inspected once every 30,000 
miles or every three months. Certain 
parts of the semi-trailer are to be lubri- 
cated under the weckly greasing opera- 
tion and certain other parts inspected 
under the inspection operation to be 
performed once every three months. 

A record of the datcs when each of 
these operations is performed on each 
trailer is made by waterproof crayon on 





and inspection dates marked on the forms with a waterproof 
crayon give a visible record of when each operation was last 
performed and the date when it should be repeated. 
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a 
oi TABLE I—Trailer Greasing greasing dates are seven days or more in making the trailer inspections. 
oO = (Every Week) earlier than that day. This prevents The greasing and inspection items 
” F Bie Grenms sets Bales sae enekiee. some trailers from being greased too covered in the preventive maintenance 
ele : Crea ee Sie often and others not often enough. The system described are as listed in Tables 
* i . ° 
3, Tighten spring U-bolts. same method of procedure is employed I and II. 
enhance —§%. Check all light connections. 
d iti 7, Check axle transverse alignment. 
a 1t 1s 
- Main- 
e mile- TABLE Il—Trailer Inspection 
ditions (Every 3 Months) 
j 1, Grease spring bolts and _ shackles. 
% not Zz. Grease all brake connections. &. ors 
ailer 1s #3. ity i rod cep nectines. 
tor to + a oor hinges and locks. Seeue 
, . Tighten spring U-bolts. 5 
t con- 6. Check all light connections. DATES / 194 3 
: 7. Cheek axle transverse alignment. nitind* tin: hemneal*el wrt vo. Ioan Vonnacd STEN] INSPECTIONS 
, have 8 Remove wheels; repack wheel bearings tial eT OC benzene . casts 8 1 oT PRAT LER 
ad | RE ge see 8 A TAmsT Ta 
re ukes “ Ite ‘ ! 
asy if § 2 Tighten all air lines and fittings. Alg : = A '72 ft 
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‘d and necessary. Tighten spring clips. ae — 4. 30S. = 
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trueness. Adjust differential wheels, if - 
mated any. A1900 v — 1Ai250 ur 1 
k and 14. Inspect body for side, roof and floor leaks. B 2000 = A 1600 W 
iles in 
the trailer itself. ‘The dates are marked 







nance # down in order from top to bottom in 
18 tO Bwo columns inside a rectangular form 8 
nce a Hin. wide by 114 in. high painted on the 
0,000 trailer nose. The left column is headed 
ertain I “Inspt.” for recording the inspections 
lubri- f and the right column “Grse.” for the 
Opera- B oreasings. 

ected @” On carbon steel trailers the form is 
tobe painted directly on the body paint in 
we a contrasting color. On stainless steel 
a trailers, because of the ribs of the metal, 


the form is painted on a Masonite board 
and this is screwed to the trailer nose, 
as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

When the waterproof crayon is used, 
the dates will not rub off when the 
trailer is washed or be erased by rain or 
snow when the trailer is in transit. 
When dates are removed after each col- 
umn has been filled up so that more 
tecent dates can be substituted, the old 
dates can be wiped off with a cloth 
dipped in inexpensive Pyrene fire extin- 
guisher fluid. 

There are seven boxes in each of the 
columns. The greasing column, with 
one greasing a week, is good for record- 
ing seven weeks’ greasings. The inspec- 
tion column, with one inspection every 
three months, is good for 21 months or 
almost two years before it is necessary 
to rub off the dates and start anew. In 
practice, the trailer is given an inspec- 
tion, which also includes a greasing, and 
the same date marked in each of the 
columns at the top. Then a week later, 
the trailer is given another greasing and 
7 date marked below the first greasing 
ate. 

Each day the shop foreman at the 
warehouse looks at all trailers lined up 
at the warehouse platform and greases 
only those trailers whose last marked 


yn on 
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A paper form such as that above is used to keep a written record of the daily trailer 
greasings and inspections. [The same form is used for trucks and tractors. The trailers are 
identified by the letter prefixes ahead of the numbers. For example, Trailer Al988 is 
shown on the above form to have received a wash, a greasing and an inspection on June 


15, 1943. 








To make sure that the shop foremen at the various warehouses do not neglect to grease or 
inspect the trailers on the proper due dates, a paper form such as that shown here, 
made out for each trailer by its vehicle number, is kept at the main shop office. The dates 
on this form are posted from the daily Form T-1 shown above and provide a master 
control of both trailer greasings and inspections, 
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FIG. 1. Washed cross sections of coffee (left), dried chicory (cen- 


ter) and chick pea (right), magnified X95. 


These specimens were 


mordanted with tannic acid and stained with ferric chloride to 
show the comparative cellular structure. 
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Roasting Beverage Materials’ 


Differences in the structure and aroma constituents of coffee 
and roasted cereals affect the heat treating procedures used 


By ROLAND E. KREMERS, Director, 
Organic Chemistry Section, 
General Foods Corp., Hoboken, N. J. 


| the long search for raw materials 
from which to make roasted beverage 
materials, a great variety of plant prod- 
ucts have been tried. Cheney’ states that 
the recorded instances for the past 75 
years alone involve 123 botanical 
species, representing 38 plant families. 
From what follows, it will be evident 
that as far as chemical composition is 
concerned, the choice of these plants 
for beverage materials has been based 
only on haphazard selection. 

Representative of the raw materials 
more commonly used in this country are 
plants such as wheat, chicory, chick 
peas and peanuts. Molasses and other 
sirups have also become important in- 
gredients. 

The great variation in  chem- 
ical composition of these materials, as 
well as their divergence from green 
coffee, is indicated in Table I. 

Marked differences in internal struc- 
ture also characterize this group. The 





* Presented before the Division of Agricultural 
and Food Chemistry, American Chemical Society, 
Detroit, April, 1943, under the title “Coffee 
Substitutes.” 
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coffee bean has relatively small cells, 
with heavy cell walls. In dried chicory 
and in the chick pea, for instance, the 
cells are larger and the cell walls more 
fragile. 

Reflecting these differences in com- 
position and structure are further differ- 
ences in the behavior of these materials 
on roasting. For instance, the average 
end temperatures at which the best 
flavor and color are developed are about 
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FIG. 2. Effect of the degree of roast on the 
pH, showing the great difference in the be- 
havior of coffee and a typical cereal, 
wheat. 


240 deg. C. (464 deg. F.), for wheat 
and about 210-220 deg. C. (410-428 
deg. F.), for coffee. The sirups char 
above about 190 deg. C. (374 deg. F.). 
The nature of the chemical decomposi- 
tions occurring within the structures is 
quite different, as is shown, for instance, 
by pH changes in the water-soluble ex- 
tracts of these materials which have 
been roasted to different degrees. Wheat 
becomes progressively more acid, where- 
as coffee first becomes more acid, then 
loses acidity. 

What little is known about the chem- 
ical constituents of the aromas likewise 
reflects the individuality of the several 
raw materials. To facilitate compari- 
sons, the lists of constituents have been 
subdivided into three groups, shown in 
Table II. 

Group I consists of compounds that 
are very frequently, if not invariably, 
produced by the roasting of plant 
materials for beverage purposes. They 
are thought to be formed by the partial 
destructive distillation of carbohydrate 
materials commonly present in plant 
tissues. It is anticipated that further 
search will fill in at least several of 
the blank spaces in this tabulation. 

Group II seems to indicate the oc- 
currence in chicory of a greater number 
of acids than is found in coffee. The 
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Fiber 





(per- 
cent) 


and Winton, ‘Structure and Composition of F 


TABLE I—Composition of Raw Materials! 


nitrogen- 
free 
Starch extract Protein 





1 For the sake of uniformity, this table is ap from data given in Winton 


2 Contains also 1 percent caffein and 7 percent of ‘ilareniiibe acid. 


Total 





Fat 
(per- 
cent) 


(per- 


(per- 
(cent) 


(cent) 








universal presence of furfural in roasted 
materials might indicate the eventual 


isolation of furoic acid from all roasted ° 


products. The position of roasted wheat 
with respect to these compounds is un- 
certain. The occurrence of phenolic 
compounds in coffee, especially in beans 
which have been roasted to a French 
roast, is compatible with the presence 
of chlorogenic acid in the raw mate- 
rial, even though identification of the 
specific compounds listed in the table 
is not too well authenticated. 

Group III shows some very striking 
differentiations between the _ three 
roasted beverage materials. Coffee has 
both nitrogen and sulphur compounds 
in its aroma, and these sulphur com- 
pounds distinguish coffee from both 
wheat and chicory. Nitrogen is present 
in both wheat and coffee aromas, but 
coffee contains only cyclic bases, where- 
as ammonia type bases also are present 
in wheat. 


Roasting Methods 


The preceding discussion has touched 
upon the fact that the raw materials 
from which roasted beverages have 
been made. differ greatly in physical 
structure and in chemical composition. 
It has been indicated that the incipient 
destructive distillation, which consti- 
tutes the roasting process, does not 
obliterate these differences. Conse- 
quently it is readily understandable that 
each roasted product will tend to have 
an identity of its own which reflects 
its particular composition and structure. 
The rational use of each product in 
commerce should in turn be based upon 
these same elements. 

In view of the marked differences in 
raw materials it will be instructive to 
consider briefly the evolution of roast- 
ing technology in order to discover what 
efforts have been made to adapt the 
methods of processing to the composi- 
tion and structure of the raw materials 
being processed. Only chicory and the 
common cereals have been used at all 
extensively in this country and our 
ciscussion will be limited to these. 

Chicory has the distinction of being 
one of the few roasted plant materials 
which is regularly used with coffee. In 
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some _ localities 
people prefer the 
flavor of the com- 
bination. lis prep- 
aration 1s a 
straightforward se- 
ries of operations 
dictated by the 
characteristics of 
the raw mate- 
tial. Chicory is 
grown extensively 
in northeastern 
Michigan. After 
harvesting, the 
fleshy roots are 
dried and cut to 
uniform size for 
the roasting oper- 
ations. 

Unlike chicory, 
the roasted cereal 
grains possess flavors which the great 
majority of people consider incompati- 
ble with coffee. In spite of this disad- 
‘vantage, their low cost has kept them 
in use to a limited extent on an econ- 
omy basis. From this background of 
continued use many attempts have 
been made to improve the flavor of 
cereal products to make them accept- 
able as products to be mixed with 
coffee in markets where economy is a 
secondary consideration. 

Originally the grains were roasted in 
a very crude manner. Such products 
are bitter, often smoky in flavor, and 
in other ways generally harsh and un- 
palatable. They tend to be deficient in 
color and in strength of flavor unless 
given a rather drastic heat treatment. 
The introduction of modern machinery 
has done a great deal to promote uni- 
formity of roast and to eliminate the 
appearance of smoky or other unde- 
sirable flavors due to overroasting. 


Malting of, Grains 


we 


A considerable advance was made * 


when the cereals, particularly barley, 
were malted prior to roasting. Com- 
pared to untreated cereals, properly 
prepared, roasted malted barley exhibits 
a richer color and a reduction in the 
bitter flavors. However, the process is 
difficult to control because the malting 
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FIG. 3. Wheat roasters and bran-molasses roasters. 
equipment permits control in roasting cereals and yields a product 
more nearly uniform in flavor. 





































Modern 


operation introduces numerous variables 
into the material and uniform mainte- 
nance of the proper degree of roast is 
hard to achieve. In normal times the 
consumption of roasted malted barley 
beverages in this country is almost negli- 
gible, but they are more popular in 
Europe. 

In 1894, C. W. Post offered to the 
trade a cereal beverage that was not 
developed as a product to be mixed 
with coffee, but as a complete beverage 
with no attempt to simulate the flavor of 
coffee. This product, Postum Cereal, is 
made by combining roasted wheat with 
a roasted mixture of wheat-bran and 
molasses. From a technological stand- 
point, it may be regarded as a clever 
combination of ‘the two stages which 
preceded it, i.e., the straight cereals and 
the malted cereals. The roasted wheat 
component now has the advantage of 
the uniformity obtainable with modern 
machinery. The molasses is the raw 
material equivalent of the dextrins and 
reducing sugars in malted barley. The 
bran largely serves as a vehicle for the 
proper roasting of the molasses and 
cofresponds to the bran, “tiiconverted 
starch, proteins, and so forth; of ‘malted 
barley _grain. Since the composition 
of molagges and bran is quitegonstant, 
adeauate™ control during roasting” is 
much more easily achieved. Moreover, 
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the proportions of the two components 
can be altered at will, so that the flavor 
of the roasted molasses tends to soften 
the bitter flavors of the roasted wheat. 
The development of Instant Postum in 
1911? marked a further advance, not 
only in the physical form in which 
the product was offered to the con- 
sumer, but in its flavor as well. The 
evaporation of the Postum Cereal ex- 
tract volatilizes a considerable quantity 
of acidic constituents and produces a 
milder, more popular beverage. 

During the 20 years between 1910 
and 1930 a considerable number of pat- 
ents were issued in the roasted bever- 
age field, many of them to J. L. Kel- 
logg.’ Most of these were variations of 
what might be called the Postum pat- 
tern. That is, the main effort was di- 
rected to the use of sirups other than 
molasses and to modifications in the 
vehicles of roasting such sirups. One 
Kellogg patent* was based on an entirely 
different premise. It proposed the use 
of decaffeinated fatty oil, pressed from 
roasted coffee, as a means of imparting 
coffee flavor to cereal beverages. How- 
ever, the oil had a distinct tendency to 
go rancid. 


Study of Aroma 


Researches into coffee aroma and 
chicory aroma by Staudinger’ and Reich- 
stein’ were published in 1928 arid 1930, 


and subsequently confirmed by . Frey 
and Johnston’ in 1938. Undoubtedly 
these studies will inspire practical de- 
velopments of real value, but the goal 
of a synthetic coffee aroma which can 
be used to impart a true coffee flavor to 
a cereal or other base apparently has 
not been realized. Staudinger’s empha- 
sis on the importance of sulphur com- 
pounds in coffee aroma appears justi- 
fied. However, the identified sulphur 
compounds do not by themselves pos- 
sess a coffee-like odor. For instance, fur- 
furyl mercaptan in great dilution ex- 
hibits an unmistakably skunk-like odor. 
To reconcile this inconsistency, Staud- 
inger postulated the existence of un- 
stable addition compounds formed by 
the mercaptans with the aldehydes or 
ketones which are also present, these 
addition compounds being credited with 
carrying the typical coffee aroma. How- 
ever, even this extension of the known 
facts about coffee aroma does not pro- 
vide an adequate solution of the prob- 
lem. For one thing, raw wheat contains 
as much sulphur by analysis as does raw 
coffee, and the roasting of wheat pro- 
duces the same aldehydes and ketones 
as are found in roasted coffee. Still the 
aromas of the two products are entirely 
different. Moreover, synthetic aromas 
compounded according to the Staud- 
inger disclosures do not really repro- 
duce coffee aroma. 





FIG. 4. The use of vacuum drum dryers to dry a concentrated extract provides a beverage 
material which is quickly soluble and also results in a mild flavor. 
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TABLE I]—Aroma Constituents 


Hydrogen sulphide... X 
Methyl mercaptan... X 
Furfuryl mercaptan.. X 


*Data on coffee are from Staudinger and Reich- 

stein, confirmed by Frey and Johnston; those on 
wheat are from unpublished researches of The Postum 
Co., and data on chicory are from Reichstein and 
Beitter (see bibliography). 
+ **X indicates the occurrence of the compound 
named, blank spaces indicate uncertainty as to ite 
presence or absence, and the dash indicates that it 
is not present. 


Chi- 
Compound Coffee Wheat cory 
GroupI Acetaldehyde**...... x x 
DOUMIN ss US ses oc sc x x 
Methanol........... x x x 
ee RR ee x x x 
Acetic acid.......... x x x 
MEMO oo o.oo s oc se 's.0 x x 
PMCs ekicic («as x x 
Furfuryl alcohol..... Xe x 
Sale ae ae x 
Oxymethyl furfural. . x 
Group IT Isovaleric acid....... x xX 
tic acid. ......... x 
Pyruvic acid........ x 
Furoic acid......... x 
Vinyl guaiacol....... x 
, &Dioxyaceto- 
phenone.......... x 
Group ITI Ammonia........... - x - 
Trimethylamine..... - x - 
(gy Se a Oa x — - 
PVCRSNB Ls és 5 c5 ss x a 
Methyl pyrazines.... X x ~ 





Recent Developments 


During the period when the sale 
of coffee was restricted, due to critical 
conditions in world trade, there was an 
extraordinary interest in this country in 
roasted beverages other than coffee. At 
that time General Foods offered a new 
product to be used with coffce. This 
product was developed on the premise 
that, so long as a reasonable supply of 
coffee was available, the consumer would 
rather have an extender than a substi- 
tute. It was believed that such a product 
should have a rich color, good body, a 
relatively neutral flavor, and a light 
aroma. A beverage material with these 
characteristics was developed from a 
cereal base with the addition of cocoa 
byproducts. In the limited market in 
which this product appeared, it was tem- 
porarily very well received during the 
more acute stage of the recent coffee 
shortage. 
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DEHYDRATED FOODS 





Infrared Dehydration of Meats 
And Vegetables Tested 


By F. M. TILLER, E. E. LITKENHOUS and WILFRED TURBEVILLE 
Department of Chemical Engineering, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Preliminary investigations of infrared dehydration 
of carrots, sweet potatoes; turnip greens, beef and 
pork were successful. Generally 5 to 25 minutes 
has been required for complete drying. The 
author gives results and the theory in brief. 


URING the past four years, the 
industrial utilization of infrared 
radiation has steadily increased. Al- 
though most of the existing installa- 
tions are used for baking paints, other 
applications in dehydration and drying 
processes have been developed. Radiant 
heating largely owes its success to the 
high rates of heat transfer that are ob- 
tained as compared to those of conven- 
tional hot-air ovens. Since infrared has 
been employed successfully in some 
evaporation processes, an investigation 
of infrared dehydration of vegetables was 
begun this spring in the Chemical En- 
gineering Laboratories at Vanderbilt 
University. The preliminary investiga- 
tions were unexpectedly successful, and 
the results are presented in this paper. 
The primary purpose of infrared ra- 
diant heating is to increase the rate of 
heat flow over the rate obtainable with 
ordinary convectional heat transfer. In- 
frared lamps have been used in prefer- 
ence to incandescent lamps because the 
infrared filaments operate at lower tem- 
peratures and consequently have a 
longer life. 

In dehydration work, the primary in- 
formation desired is the amount of mois- 
ture removed as a function of time. 
The drying time depends upon the rate 
of evaporation, which is determined by 
the net heat input into the drying solid. 
The net heat input is limited by the 
tadiation absorbed by the material and 
the gain or loss of heat to the surround- 
ing air. ‘lhe most important factors 
affecting the net rate of heat transfer 
are as follows: 

1. Intensity of radiation. This has 
been given in watts per square inch* °, 
but is probably better expressed as B.t.u. 
per hour per square foot. 

2. Overall absorptivity of material. 
The overall absorptivity is the ratio of 
the rate at which radiation is converted 
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into heat to the radiant intensity inci- 
dent to the surface. It depends upon 
the surface reflection characteristics, in- 
ternal absorption characteristics, and the 
thickness of the material. 

3. Surrounding air temperature. 

4. Air circulation. 

The average industrial intensities vary 
from 1,000 to 3,000 B.t.u. per hour per 
square foot. To find the actual absorp- 
tion, these figures must be multiplied 
by the overall absorptivity. To obtain 
the highest intensity, it is necessary 
either to use high wattage (1,000 watt) 
lamps or else to place low wattage (250 
watt) lamps on close (6-in.) centers. For 


‘thin metals’ (12-28 gage) it has been 


shown that the effectiveness of utiliza- 
tion of radiation increases as the inten- 
sity is increased. Presumably this would 
also be true for dehydration. The over- 
all absorptivity of wet foods is probably 
high as water itself is a good absorber of 
near infrared radiation. 

The air temperature is largely deter- 


mined by the insulation and air circu- 
lation. In some commercial ovens, air 
temperatures as high as 300 deg. F. 
have been obtained with limited air cir- 
culation. Generally, the air movement 
has been kept to a minimum, usually 
just enough to remove the vapors that 
are given off. 

The first infrared ovens consisted of 
pipe supports for holding the lamps and 
were devoid of insulation. It was 
thought that all the radiation passed di- 
rectly to the steck and that there were 
little or no energy losses to the sur- 
roundings. Experience changed these 
original ideas, and well-designed ovens 
of large size are now fully insulated. As 
the success of using a high-cost fuel is 
determined by the efficiency with which 
it is used, the enclosure of the lamp 
assembly to conserve heat is of impor- 
tance. 

The temperature distribution 
throughout an object depends upon the 
uniformity of radiation and thermal 
conductivity. Because of nonuniformity 
of radiation, conveyorized operation has 
been essential even where the radiated 
materials have been metals with high 
thermal conductivities. While most 
solids in drying processes have small 
thermal conductivities, the vaporizing 
liquid will tend to keep the temperature 
uniform. 





Courtesy Nela Park, Generut blect: w Uo, 


FIG. 1. General Electric infrared lamps, Foreground, 250-watt reflector lamp of the type 
used in the dehydration investigation, Background, 250-watt, 500-watt and 1,000-watt, 
triangular-filament lamps and 250-watt horseshoe-filament short- and long-necked-base 


lamps. 
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Courtesy Nela Park, General Electric Co. 


FIG. 2. Installation of 650 of the 250-watt General Electric reflector lamps mounted on 6-in. 


centers. 


Industrial Equipment 

Most equipment falls into the follow- 
ing classifications: (1) 240 to 375-watt 
lamps in open reflectors, (2) 250-watt 
lamps with self-contained, aluminum re- 
flecting surfaces, and (3) 1,000-watt 
lamps in reflectors sealed with a lense. 

Infrared lamps have either tungsten 
or carbon filaments. Carbon filaments 
show considerable depreciation after ap- 
proximately 100 hours of operation. 
Tungsten lamps’ possess a high overall 
eficiency and are considered to be more 
economical in the long run. ‘Tungsten 
lamps remain in service over extended 
periods of time. 


Wallboard passes through the oven on a conveyor. 


The radiation from the filament must 
be directed toward the work, and a re- 
flector surface is required. One of the 
best and’ most simple types of reflectors 
is contained in the reflector lamp illus- 
trated in the foreground of Fig. 1. These 
lamps require no additional reflector 
surface, and they may be placed on 
closer centers (about 6 in.) than other 
lamps requiring reflectors. In this way 
the highest heat densities are obtained. 
As no dust or fumes can be deposited 
on the reflector surface, the cleaning of 
reflectors is obviated. 

Various types of open reflectors are 
available. General classification depends 





Courtesy Nela Park, General Bleetric Co. 


FIG. 3. Side view of oven shown in Fig. 2. 
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upon the shape of the surface (spherical, | 


parabolic, corrugated, and so forth) and 
the diameter (7 to 12 in.) and depth 
(3 to 16-in.) of bowl. In deep-bowl 
reflectors, a good control of energy is 
obtainable, but the diameter is neces- 
sarily large and high energy concentra- 
tions cannot be obtained. In general, 
the intensity distribution for open re- 
flector lamps has not been very good. 

The sealed-lense lamp represents an 
improvement over the open-type lamps. 
Deposition of fumes does not occur on 
the reflector surface, and maintenance 
problems are simplified. Unless fume 
deposition is very heavy, as is some- 
times the case when lamps are near 
paint-spray booths, the cleaning of the 
lenses is not difficult. The lense also 
gives a more uniform dispersion of the 
radiant energy and keeps fumes away 
from the hot bulbs. The glass must 
necessarily have good infrared-transmis- 
sion characteristics. These units are 
offered in 1,000-watt sizes with vapor- 
ized aluminum reflectors. 

Reflector surfaces are chiefly finished 
with gold, alzac aluminum and vapor- 
ized aluminum. At first, gold was used 
almost exclusively, but it has now par- 
tially been replaced with aluminum. 
Some lamp users found that the gold 
diffused into and alloyed with the base 
metal, causing a “vanishing gold plate” 
when the reflectors remained at rela- 
tively high temperatures in well-insul- 
ated ovens. Others have found it neces- 
sary to replate the lamps periodically, 
because the gold does not stand up well 
under frequent cleanings. Alzac alu- 
minum is more rugged than gold but 
does not have as good reflection char- 
acteristics. Recent tests have indicated 
that vaporized aluminum has overall 
reflection characteristics superior to gold 
in the near-infrared range of radiation. 


Experimental Equipment 


The experimental dehydration of 
meats and vegetables was carried out 
in an oven with walls of sheet metal. 
The top was sometimes covered with 
insulating board in order to restrict air 
flow and increase the oven air tempera- 
ture. The lamps were placed on 60- 
deg. centers, about 5 to 6 in. apart. 
This arrangement of lamps gave a high 
heat density of approximately 2,500 
B.t.u. per hour per square foot. No 
attempt was made to vary the intensity. 

Materials to be dehydrated were ob- 
tained from neighborhood _ grocery 
stores. Carrots, sweet potatoes, turnip 
greens, pork and beef were dehydrated. 
The vegetables were sliced by machine 
to obtain uniform thickness, while the 
meat was sliced to the proper size by 
hand. The vegetables were not 
blanched, while the meat was precooked 
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according to specifications given by 21.6 210 

Kraybill* This consisted of cutting the 3 SWEET POTATOES | 2 CARROTS 

meat into particles of approximately AIR TEMPERATURE 140°F > g AIR TEMPERATURE 

}-in. size and then precooking at 165 {1.2 THICKNESS 0.0368 INCHES ray o- 125 F 

deg. F. for 30 minutes. The meat was 9 9 : scat a 

a drained and placed directly in the 3 3 6 acieiees coda danas 

x : 0.8 | 

Before the samples were placed in ie a | 

the oven, the lamps were operated until iE _ \ 

the air temperature became constant. nig $ 

Serious errors result when the air tem- 9” pei 

perature varies in a batch oven. Such Z S 2 

errors generally show up in time-tem- 3 = ~~ 

perature curves, where the temperature: ~ 9° & > 

, 0 2 4 6 8 o ‘ea 

.e) 2 a 6 10 


of the material continues to climb above 
its normal maximum as the air tempera- 
ture rises. ‘The air temperature was con- 
trolled by the degree to which the door 
was opened. After reaching a constant 


FIG. 4. Moisture content vs. time for sweet 
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potatoes dehydrated by infrared lamps. 
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TIME IN MINUTES 


FIG. 6. Moisture content vs. time for carrots 
dehydrated by infrared lamps. 












































oven air temperature, the materials were —'10 2° 
placed in the oven on a wire screen $§ * TURN oe? z CARROTS 
resting directly on a balance. Readings 9 » ° (43°F S AIR TEMP. = THICKNESS 
were taken at intervals without disturb- > ® WY ° 165°F 3 : : aie ou ae 
ing oven conditions. a KN + apts : Bs © 155°F 0.044 INCH 
‘ fon) o> 
Experimental Results 56 N X 36 ao 
+ 

The vegetables generally required < Xx me pe ts 
from 5 to 30 minutes for dehydration 4 es E4 e pS 
depending upon the thickness, which ¢ Nb \ oe ae “\ 
ranged upward to } in., and also upon ACK. oe ad 
the air temperature, which was varied 92 + 23, a nate 
from 140 to 220 deg. F. The charac- 2 SS a | \ 
teristics of the drying curves are similar % | ne 
to those encountered in the drying of , ; 2 3 4 5 95 5 10 15 20 25 


most solids." The rate of drying in- 
creased to a maximum and then dropped 


as the solid a Sra dryness. The . 


results of dehydrating sweet potatoes, 


turnip greens, and carrots are shown 


FIG. 5. Moisture content vs. time for turnip 
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greens dehydrated by infrared lamps. 


















































o TIME IN MINUTES 


FIG. 7. Effect of thickness on time of dehy- 
dration of carrots by infrared lamps. 


in Figs. 4, 5 and 6. TYffe turnip greens 4 In Fig. 8 are shown the results of de- 
required less time primarily due to AIR hydrating beef and pork. Originally 
their thinness. The variation in air re MEAT TEMPERATURE the pork contained 2.04 Ib. of water 
temperature did not greatly affect the § — adie rt ee per pound of dry solids, and the beef 
drying rates. This would be expected, & s, consisted of 4.16 Ib. of water per pound 
as only a small portion of the heat is & 1.0 of dry solids. After precooking, the 
transferred by convection. ” Y moisture contents of the pork and beef 

In Fig. 7, the effect of thickness on 2 5 were reduced respectively to 1.11 and 
the drying of carrots is shown. The time & °® 1.39 Ib. of water per pound of dry 
required to reduce the moisture con- \N solids. With an oven temperature of 
tent to a given value is approximately §& o¢ about 185 deg. F., the time of drying 
proportional to the thickness. Thirty ¢ \ for both beef and pork is around 23 
minutes was required to remove 85 per- Ne minutes. The dried products rehy- 
cent of the original moisture for 0.25-in. 8 0.4 _ drated in 15 minutes to the same mois- 
carrots and only 5.3 minutes for 0.044- § ture content as obtained after precook- 
in. slices. The ratio of the times is ing. A large portion of the rehydration 
5.66 and the ratio of thicknesses 5.68 - occurred in the first five minutes. The 
for this case. However, the thicker dried meat had good flavor. At the 
slices became too hot on the surface 94 present writing, samples of the dehy- 
after 27 minutes had elapsed and they “Ob 8 10 15 20 25 drated beef and pork have been sitting 


began to scorch. Thus it would not 
be possible to completely dehydrate 
0.25-in. slices at the high intensity 
used. It would be necessary to lower 


FIG. 8. Moisture content vs. time for beef 


TIME IN MINUTES 


and pork dehydrated by infrared lamps. 


in open beakers without any apparent 
deterioration in flavor or odor. 


Commercial Ovens 
The oven shown in Fig. 2 would be 








of a radiant heat oven would not be 
affected by the thickness of the slices. 
If the thickness were doubled for an 
existing installation, the conveyor speed 
could be halved, and the capacity would 
not be changed. 


the intensity or complete the job with 
hot air. More complete data would be 
required to establish the exact relation 
between drying time and thickness. If, 
as is indicated, the drying time is pro- 
portional to the thickness, the capacity 


an excellent type for dehydration. This 

would be relatively inexpensive and 

easy to maintain. While the authors 

recognize that the data thus far ob- 
(Turn to page 121) 
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New Way To Dehydrate Cheese 


Cheese can be more directly dehydrated by this method. And 
it can be compressed to two-thirds of the original volume” 


MERICAN cheddar cheese usually 
contains more than 33 percent 
water, removal of which would reduce 
the weight by at least one-third, and 
would also make it possible to compress 
the cheese into a smaller volume. These 
savings are important under wartime 
shipping and storage conditions, and 
therefore the commercial dehydration of 
cheese has been undertaken. 





* This method was developed by Dr. George 
P. Sanders, Division of Dairy Research Labora- 
tories, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Agricultural 
Research Administration, and the information 
given herewith is based on a United States 
Department of Agriculture release and additional 
information supplied by Dr. Sanders. 


There are difficulties, however, in any 
direct method of dehydrating natural 
cheese, including loss of fat caused by 
melting, lumping of the ground’ or 
grated particles, and uneven drying. 
Consequently, until the new method 
was developed it was necessary, in order 
to dehydrate a full-fat cheese, either to 
process the cheese into a milky paste 
that could be spray dried, or to grate 
skim milk cheese for drying and add the 
fat after the dehydration was completed. 

Under the new method, which is 
applicable to any type of hard cheese, 
only properly cured cheese, selected with 
particular attention to flavor, and thor- 
oughly cleaned, should be used. This 





The blocks of compressed, dehydrated American cheddar cheese shown here contains 
but 3 percent water, compared to the 36 percent water content of the ordinary cheese 


shown at the left. 


In addition, this compressed, dehydrated cheese requires only 53 to 


58 percent of the storage or shipping space required by the original round cheese. 
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is blended as in the manufacture of 
process cheese. The subsurface portioa 
of the rind, if clean and edible, can be 
used in the blend. 


Dehydration Method 


The first stage of the new process 
consists of grating the cheese and then 
drying it at room temperature to harden 
the surfaces of the particles so that the 
fat will not exude and the particles will 
not cohere. The second stage is final 
drying at an increased temperature in 
some type of dehydrater. So far the 
method has been tested and found suc- 
cessful in small scale experiments, but 
has not been used for quantity pro- 
duction, _ 

In the first stage, the cheese is cut 
into rectangular bars and gratcd by 
means of a mechanical grater into small, 
thin flakes. These flakes are placed di- 
rectly on trays or other flat surfaces, 
spread in a layer of uniform thickness 
weighing from 0.35 to 0.5 lb. of cheese 
per square foot. 

A suitable temperature for the first 
stage of drying is from~72 to 82 deg. F., 
but it has been accomplished success- 
fully at temperatures as high as 93 
deg. F. To hasten the drying, the layer 
of cheese may be inverted when the 
particles on top become crisp. 

All operations, including the cutting 
and grating, are conducted in a strong 
current of air, which may. be supplied 
by fans placed about ‘4 ft. above the 
trays, or which may be blown directly 
across the layers of cheese. A satis- 
factory rate of first-stage drying was at- 
tained with the relative humidity of the 
air between 25 and 35 percent, but 
drying was much faster when the rela- 
tive humidity was 10 to 12 percent. 


Particles Case-Hardened 


Under these conditions, the particles 
acquired some crispness and their sur- 
faces hardened sufficiently to prevent 
exudation of the fat, lumping of the 
flakes, and loss of the volatile flavors. 
The moisture content was reduced to 
about 10 percent in from 30 to 90 min- 
utes, the time depending upon control 
of the specified conditions, especially 
the relative humidity of the air. Pre- 
liminary drying was also accomplished 
successfully when the relative humidity 
was as high as 50 to 55 percent, but 
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under such conditions the time was in- 
creased to as much as two hours. 

The rate of drying can be increased 
and the required volume of air decreased 
by directing the flow of air downward 
from openings placed rather closely 
above the laver of cheese. This is partic- 
uiarly useful in locations where de- 
humidification of the drying air may 
prove to be necessary. 


Second Stage Drying 
In the second stage of dehydration, 


the trays of partially dehydrated cheese | 


are placed in a tunnel or chamber dryer. 
Dehydration is then completed in a 
strong current. of air, the temperature 
of which is gradually increased to about 
145 deg. F. or somewhat higher. Tem- 
pon as high as 180 deg. F. have 
een used successfully, and result in a 
drier product. In the small-scale experi- 
ments, the moisture of the cheese was 
reduced during this final drying to less 
than 3 percent in 14 to 2 hours. The 
product is then cooled on the trays to 
cause the fat to solidify. 


Compression 


The dried cheese flakes may be com- 
pressed into rectangular bars or cakes, 
in order to reduce the volume. A pres- 
sure of 1,000 Ib. per square inch, or 
slightly less, at a temperature of about 
50 deg. F., should be used. 

The air is squeezed out by compres- 
sion and the density of the product is 
thus increased to approximately that of 
the original cheese. The reduction in 
weight accomplished by dehydration is 
about 35 percent and sufficient compres- 
sion will réduce the original volume of 
the cheese by 35 percent. Additional 
space saving results from the conversion 
of the original, space-wasting cylindrical 
form to the rectangular shape of the 
compressed blocks. The total saving in 
space requirements depends upon the 
shape and size of the compressed bars 
and the method of packaging, and may 
exceed 40 to 46 percent. 


Composition and Quality 


Dehydration of cheese by the new 
mahal increases the concentration of 
solids about 53 percent. Samples ana- 
lyzed contain, on the average, 50.5 per- 
cent fat, 37 to 38 percent protein and 
97.2 percent total solids. 

Samples in bar form stored at 105 
deg. F. for five months did not show 
any significant development of off-flavors 
or other defects. Coating the bars with 
two layers of cheese wax and packaging 
in cartons prevents absorption of mois- 
ture and leakage of fat. Some oiling-off 
has been observed in the dried flakes 
stored at temperatures above 82 deg. F. 
The final temperature of the dehydra- 
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Dr. George P. Sanders, who devised the new method for cheese dehydration, here places 
- trays filled with grated cheese, partially dried at room temperature, into a laboratory dryer 


for completion of dehydration by controlled circulation of heated air. 


tion serves as a pasteurizing tempera- 
ture, and the dryness of the product 
prevents growth of mold during subse- 
quent storage. 

The flavor of cheese dehydrated by 
this process is practically the same as 
that of the original cheese from which 
it was made. However, the dried prod- 
uct is crumbly rather than coherent. 


Use of Dehydrated Cheese 


Cheese dehydrated by the new 
method is satisfactory for direct con- 
sumption, for use in cooking, and for 
reconstitution into either a cheese that 
may be sliced readily or into a cheese 
spread. It may also be used as a base, 
and mixed with other foods or flavoring 
materials. 

If the dehydrated cheese is to be 
reconstituted, a smoother product will 
result if sodium citrate or disodium 
phosphate is added and mixed in with 
the flakes. Satisfactory quantities to add 
are 2 peicent sodium citrate, or 3 per- 
cent disodium phosphate, by weight of 
the reconstituted product. Some salt 
may also be added. To reconstruct the 
cheese, from 0.67 to 0.75 Ib. of water 
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per pound of dehydrated cheese should 
be added. The mixture should be stirred 
rapidly while being slowly heated to 
160 deg. F. or slightly higher. When 
it becomes smooth and cohesive, it is 
poured into glasses and allowed to cool. 

A product that is very satisfactory, 
but not as smooth, can be prepared 
merely by mixing the required amount 
of hot water with the cheese and stirring 
thoroughly. 


Making Cheese Spreads 


To prepare a cheese spread, a slightly 
greater proportion of water is used. To 
prepare a cheese food, with dehydrated 
cheese as the base, the auxiliary flavor- 
ing materials and foods, in rather finely 
divided form, are added with the water. 

The experiments described here were 
largely confined to the development of 
the process, and did not include plans 
for the engineering work necessary for 
production. Also, long-time keeping 
quality tests have not been completed. 
However, the laboratory results so far, 
as well as the space-saving possibilities, 
indicate that production on at least a 
trial, semicommercial basis is warranted. 
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The Raw Material Problem 
In Vegetable Dehydration 


By H. E. WHEELER, Drying Engineers and Constructors, Chicago, IIl. 


There are cases of highly uneconomic practices 
in the procurement of raw materials. Dehydrators 
need a definite raw material program to keep costs 


in line. 


Size of product, as well as shipping dis- 


tance and uniform supply, affect operations 


VEN the most experienced dehy- 
drators seem to be temporizing 
with the problems of.raw material sup- 
ply. As a result, there are cases of 
highly uneconomic practices that would 
break an operation in normal times, 
and may even in these times. I refer 
to such practices.as shipping raw prod- 
uct 1,000 miles or more, buying under- 
sized, immature vegetables, buying un- 
suitable varieties in poor condition, and 
so on. ‘These unsound practices came to 
the writer’s attention during a recent 
trip of inspection to most of the vege- 
table dehydration plants of California 
and several in the East. 
But what impressed me most is that 
the so-called normal operation is almost 





as bad. It is a well-known fact that the 
cost of preparing small-sized vegetables 
is several times as great as preparing 
large ones. Even allowing for the dif- 
ference in cost, one dehydrator, more 
alert to this problem than most, esti- 
mates that the final total cost of finished 
product is, in his case, six times as 
great with small onions as with large. 
And, in spite of the fact that the fresh 
market makes no effort to supply large 
sizes, most dehydrators are still depend- 
ing on trying to buy at the market 
rather than under a controlled contract. 

For instance, the fresh market wants 
a cabbage that doesn’t weigh much 
more than 2 Ib. or so. The dehydrator 
would be much better off with one that 


U.S.D.A, Photo by Knell 


Here's an example of the right type of raw material for producing dehydrated foods— 
large carrots of uniform size. Because less labor is required for their preparation, large 
vegetables, sorted as to size, are worth much more to the dehydrator than the same 


amount of smaller vegetables or of a mixture of large and small vegetables. 


The two 


carrots held by the lady weigh 2 lb. and when dehydrated will weigh 3% oz. 
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would weigh 20 Ib.! How can he hope 
to get large cabbage unless it is grown 
to order, and that doesn’t mean just as 
the grower happens to feel. It means 
careful control of every step in the 
growing process, including new field 
methods not previously used or needed. 

I hasten to add that in one or two 
cases successful dehydrators had com- 
petent field men on their own staff giy- 
ing full time to this subject. In other 
cases, the field men were not competent, 
doing no more than signing up the 
grower and then leaving him on his 
own to use the same methods he has 
always used, resulting, quite naturally, 
in the size and type of product he has 
always raised. 

But, for the most part, this all- 
important feature of dehydration is re- 
ceiving about one-tenth the attention 
it deserves. The best job I saw done was 
by an independent, or free-lance field 
representative. This man not only 
knows the growing side but understands 
the dehydrators’ peculiar requirements, 
and he has the initiative to develop 
suitable methods to attain these ends. 
This man acts as agent for the dehy- 
drator on a commission basis, supplying 
the form of contract and supervising 
seed purchases and distribution and the 
growing period, including harvesting and 
delivering to the plant at the right time 
and in sufficient quantities. Where such 
a man is not available, the dehydrator 
would do well to train one of his own. 
First, however, it is preferable to retain 
some competent consultant to lay out 
the main features of a program that will 
suit the plant, location, operation and 
particular products. 


The Best Type of Contract 


The form the contract should take in 
order to protect the buyer, and still 
be attractive to the seller, is subject to 
many different approaches. The sub- 
ject is complicated by the ceiling prices 
either now in effect or still to come. My 
own feeling is that the contract should 
not attempt to tie the grower down to 
a fixed price, but should provide pay- 
ment at the market at time of shipment. 
Any other plan is hard to enforce if the 
grower chooses to try to break it. Most 
contracts so far written, however, do 
provide a fixed price per ton, either in 

(Turn to page 110) 
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_]|Nash-the Perfected Vacuum Pump 
-|for Evaporators and Condensers 





COMBINATION VACUUM REMOVAL UNIT ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
SATISFACTORY OPERATION ON CONDENSERS WITHOUT BAROMETRIC LEG 


b 


Especially designed for drawing air and 
liquid from high vacuums, the Nash Vacuum 
Removal Unit is an efficient combination of 
a standard Nash Vacuum Pump and a 
Jennings Centrifugal. This design may be 
had in either motor or steam turbine drive, 
and may be installed with confidence that 
it will operate perfectly. 

Nash Vacuum Pumps for Evaporator and 





THE NASH VACUUM REMOVAL UNIT MAY 
BE HAD EQUIPPED WITH STEAM TURBINE 
DRIVE WHERE THIS TYPE IS PREFERRED 


Condenser Service offer unusual advan- 
tages. Vacuum is non-pulsating, producing 
uniform operating conditions and assuring 
a better product. Nash Vacuum Pumps 
have no valves, gears, pistons, rings, or 
mechanical complications. The single mov- 
ing element rotates without metallic con- 
tact, and no internal lubrication is re- 
quired. In standard, design these pumps 
maintain vacuums up to 27” of mercury. 

Nash Pumps are compact, and require 
but a fraction of the space taken by old 
type equipment. They may be installed 
where convenient, and they operate at 
suitable speeds for direct connection to 
either electric motors or steam turbines. 
Nash engineers will be glad to recom- 
mend proper equipment to exactly meet 
your particular requirements. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SOUTH NORWALK : 
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CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 
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NEW PACKAGES & PRODUCTS 








New Box for “Post-Tens” 


GENERAL Foops Co., INc., is distribut- 
ing its assortment of “Post-Tens” break- 
fast cereals in a new package. A single 
long paperboard carton holds the ten 
individual servings of cereals, each in 
its separate box, replacing the panel- 
container where the individual boxes 
were packaged with an over-all cello- 
phane wrap. The new container holds 
the same cereals: Post Toasties, Grape- 
Nuts, Grape-Nut Flakes, Post’s Bran 
Flakes and the Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat which is included in the assort- 
ment by an arrangement with National 
Biscuit Co. 


Aunt Sarah's Soya Soup 


To the growing list of soups packed in 
envelope containers add “Aunt Sarah’s 
Soya Noodle Soup Mix,” made and 
packed by Traficanti Bros., Chicago, IIl., 
in laminated heavily waxed paper bags. 
The 34-0z. package contains 14 oz. of 
noodles made from durum wheat and 
whole edible soya flour, plus precooked 
soybeans, wheat flour, salt, sugar, hy- 
drolized plant protein, yeast extract, 
onion powder and spice extractive. As 
a soup or as a meat extender, the prod- 
uct is high in energy protein, rich in 
vitamins and low in fattening starches. 


Pillsbury’s New Mix 


“GOLDEN Bake Mix,” a pancake flour, 
waffle or muffin mix, recently was in- 
troduced in test markets by Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
The latest addition to an illustrious line 
of food products is a mixture of wheat 
flour, soya grits, rice flour, salt, soda, 
monocalcium phosphate and powdered 
skim milk. It is supplemented sufh- 
ciently with soybeans and milk to have 
a high biological protein value. Golden 
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Bake Mix is packaged in a 14-Ib. paper- 
board carton with a printed blue, yel- 
low and red overwrap that has distinct 
sales appeal. 
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The trade name “Golden Bake’’ is 
largely derived from the golden par- 
ticles which actually can be seen in the 
mix, as the soybean is placed in the 
flour in the form ofstoasted flakes. Sales 
of Golden Bake Mix will be limited to 
certain markets due to the tremendous 
demands made on the company’s man- 
ufacturing facilities. However, other 


- markets will be opened as soon as pos- 


sible. 


Improved Envelopes 


KEEPING PACE with the development of 
dehydrated foods, package designers 
have turned out some excellent con- 
tainefs particularly suited to the quali- 
ties of the new products. Typical of 
the rapid advancement in the field are 
the heat-sealed cellophane envelopes 
used for packaging the dehydrated car- 
rot juice cocktail mix and tomato-carrot 
cocktail mix of P. D. Ridenour Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. These envelopes are of double- 


wall thickness, with the outside wall — 
lithographed and both ends heat-sealed. — 


Ridenour’s carrot juice mix, which 
may be served hot or cold, contains 


dehydrated carrot powder, gum karaya, | 


processed soya and hydrolized plant pro- 
teins, and it is mildly seasoned with salt 


and spices. The tomato-carrot juice | 


mix contains dehydrated tomato and 
carrot powder, processed soya, hydrol- 
ized plant proteins, vegetable gums, salt 
and spices. 


Tootsie-Roll Flavor 

Sweets Co. of America, Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J., makers of “Tootsie Rolls,” has 
launched its new product, “Tootsie V- 
M,” a vitamin and mineral fortifier 
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A BOTTLE WILL STOP LIGHT ? 





THERE’S A 
DIFFERENCE 





IN GLASS 


O most people, one of the most 

noticeable characteristics of glass 
is the fact that it is transparent—that 
light passes through it readily. 

But the truth is that today’s com- 
mercial glassware stops many of the 
tays of ordinary sunlight. You know, 
perhaps, that the rays that cause sun- 
burn won't pass through ordinary 
window glass. Nor will they pass 
through a clear glass container. 

However, ordinary colorless glass 
will not stop all ultra-violet rays. So, 
to protect certain products from the 


harmful effects of these invisible rays, 
some glass containers are colored. 
Amber glass, for example, is an ex- 
cellent barrier against the deteriorat- 
ing effects of ultra-violet light, and 
you know that almost all pharma- 
ceuticals, as well as many foods and 
beverages, are packed in amber glass 
by their manufacturers. They use 
amber because it is /ight-protective. 

The average users of glass packages 
need not ordinarily worry about what 
light rays pass through their con- 
tainers and what do not. But it is 
important to you to know that some 
glass stops more light than other glass 


does—because it proves the point that 
glass packages that /ook alike may not 
always be alike. 

And it’s the little things—the little 
differences in composition, brilliance, 
clarity, thermal shock resistance and 
so on that, when added together, 
make the difference between ordinary 
glass and top-quality glass. 

Armstrong’s facilities for producing 
top-quality glassware, flint or amber, 
are described in the new booklet, 
‘‘Men and Glass.’’ For your free copy 
write Armstrong Cork Co., 

Glass and Closure Division, 
4210 Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 








sought-a 

NE sure way to help keep cash registers Tootsie 

ringing up sales for your products is to have 

your brand name or trade-mark lithographed on 
Armstrong's Metal Caps. 


sold thi 
market, 


These colorful closures add eye-catching distinc- 
tion to today’s standardized containers. They 
make it easy for hurrying housewives to see—and 
buy—your brand. And the shopper who knows 
any one of your products is more likely to buy 
your other items, if you've got your trade-mark 
on the cap, where it’s sure to catch her eye. 


Even after your packages are in the home, your Tootsie 
lithographed caps continue to build recognition New Et 
for your whole line. For every time your customers ing mat 
take the caps off your packages, they get fresh 
impressions of your brand name. 


Since you can use the same cap design for all 
your packages, it actually costs very little to put 
these ‘‘silent salesmen’’ to work for you. We'll be 
glad to show you, without obligation, how 
economically and efficiently it can be done. 


Just send us your present container, with a 
description of your trade-mark or brand name. ° 


And we'll be glad to put our years of experience, 
and our laboratory and design facilities, to work 
on any other wartime glass packaging problems 
you may have. Write Armstrong Cork Co., Glass. 
and Closure Div., 4210 Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 


The Army-Navy “‘E” and Star have 
been awarded to the men and women 
of Armstrong’s Closure and Floor 

ivision Plants for excellence in the 
production of such war materials as 
cartridge cases, shells, bombs, and 
cameugines netting. 








ARMS TRONG’?S CLOSURES 
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Maid Food Products, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
deserves mention for its timely appear- 


- ance when milk, eggs and fat are so hard 


which makes milk taste like Tootsie 
Rolls. One of the best known and most 
sought-after flavors, the distinctive 
Tootsie Roll taste automatically pre- 
sold the milk fortifier to its primary 
market, children. Women buy this type 
of product as an inducement to their 
children to drink enough milk. 

In addition to the taste advantage, 
Tootsie V-M is liberally enriched with 
vitamins A, B,, B, and D and minerals 
—iron, calcium and phosphorous. ‘The 
benefits offered by the milk, sugar, malt 
and dextrose ingredients make the new 
product an excellent diet supplement. 
As production is still limited, sales of 
Tootsie V-M are at present confined to 
New England and New York State, scor- 
ing marked’success in these areas. 


Saves Milk, Eggs 


WHILE prepared breading mixtures are 
not an innovation, “Modern Maid Redi- 
Breader” manufactured by Modern 
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come by. Redi-Breader is not a byprod- 
uct of bread crumbs or cracker meal but 
a fully prepared mixture containing 
heat-treated wheat flour, eggs, milk, pro- 
vitamin A, salt and spices. It does not 
spoil and there is no waste. The prod- 
uct is packaged for consumer and for 
bulk sales. 


B, Cola Beverage 

Wak-PLantT workers in:the aircraft, ship- 
building, tank and locomotive industries, 
among others, have indorsed the new 
cola beverage, “Nutri-Cola,” manufac- 
tured by Nutri-Cola Co., Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. With the needs of 
war workers particularly in mind, the 
company added sufficient vitamin B, 


to Nutri-Cola to enable the body to 
convert sugar to energy without draw- 
ing on the supply of B, in the daily diet 
of the average person. The refreshing 
energy-builder is said to provide onc- 
third of the minimum adult daily re- 
quirement of the vitamin. 


High Protein Value 


HIGH NUTRITIONAL VALUE—protein, 
vitamin and mincral—and a new flavor 
are offered in ‘“Vivasoy,” specially 
processed from soybeans by Com- 
mander Larabee Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. ‘Through a special manufac- 
turing process the fatty oils of the soy- 
bean have been removed, which will 
overcome the former objection on the 
part of consumers to full-fat soybean 
products. Manufactured in flour form, 
the product can be used in meat loaf, 
bread baking, meat patties, soups and 
other foods. 
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No merchandiser is fooled by the ease with 
which his product sells nowadays. Abnormal 
‘conditions are always temporary. That tough 
‘Buyer’s Market may be just around the corner. 


Buying habits are being formed today as al- 
ways. Mrs. Consumer, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, continues to make a bee-line for 
Quality—and Quality is unmistakably typified 
by a distinctive, appetite-whetting package. 


The Rossotti organization offers you a com- 
pletely integrated service on fine Lobels, Pack- 
age Wraps and Folding Cartons—from sketch 
to finished product. Complete Art, Idea, and 
Merchandising Counsel. 


Why not call in a Rossotti Packaging Man for 
a constructive discussion of your individual re- 
quirements? Or drop us a line at our North 
Bergen Plant. No obligation at any time. 


ROSSOTTI LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, INC. 
NORTH BERGEN, NEW JERSEY 


___ West Coast Division 
Rossotti West Coast Lithographing Corporation 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Consult one of the world’s largest makers of 
vitamins— Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Roche Park, 
Nutley 10, N. J. Address: Vitamin Division. 
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Materials Made Available 
For More Food Equipment 


WPB sets quotas which in some cases exceed the 
amounts used in the base period of 1939-4]. 


FOOD MACHINERY manufacturers are 
on the spot. The present situation de- 
mands that they take prompt action to 
secure the additional quantities of ma- 
terials that have been made available 
through the quota schedules recently 
issued under Order L-292, which covers 
the manufacture of food processing 
equipment. Failure to do so will mean 
the loss of additional business, its profits 
and good will, and may also jeopardize 
the position of the entire food industry 
in making future requests for material 
before the Requirements Committee of 
the War Production Board. 

For some months the War Food Ad- 
ministration has been working on a 
long range plan by which the require- 
ments of the food industry for new 
equipment could be met. These re- 
quirements were carefully worked out 
in conjunction with various industry 


groups and enabled the War Food Ad- . 


ministration as a claimant agency for 
the food industry to go before the Re- 
quirements Committee and secure an 
allocation. of metal which would _per- 
mit increased production of food ma- 
chinery. It is the first recognition of the 
importance of food processing equip- 
ment to be made by the Army, Navy 
and other claimant agencies. 

The program follows the’. pattern 
laid down by the War Production 
Board order L-292, but prohibits the 
manufacture of food processing machin- 
ery in excess of 50 percent of the aver- 
age amount fabricated during the three- 
year base period 1939-1941, inclusive, 
unless the order is amended by a quota 
schedule permitting a higher rate of 
production. Schedules for each branch 
of the industry were ready by mid-Sep- 
tember and publication was expected 
prior to October 1, when the program 
goes into effect. 

The first schedule, issued early in 


September, established quantities for 20. 


specified types of dairy processing ma- 
chinerv that may be produced by each 
manufacturer during the fiscal vear be- 
ginning October 1. The quota ranged 
from 40 percent for homogenizers to 
1,275 percent for cheese pasteurizers. 
In general the quotas were set at ap- 
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proximately 100 to 120 percent of the 
average for the base period. Demands 
for cheese, powdered milk and other 
products resulted in higher percentages 
—350 percent for spray milk and egg 
dehydraters and 650 percent for roll 
milk dehydraters of various sizes. 

There is nothing in the order that 
freezes the manufacturer’s production 
schedule once the schedule has been 
established, as is the case in many other 
lines of equipment manufacturing. The 
War Production Board reserves the 
right to increase or decrease any quota 
that may be established and “may trans- 
fer any portion of a quota of the manu- 
facturers, taking into consideration the 
amount of materials to be used, the 
need for particular items at the time re- 
quired, the labor and transportation 
situation in the manufacturing areas in- 
volved, the inability of any manufac- 
turer to manufacture his quota, and also 
other factors as may be revealed.” 


It is assumed that the equipment 
manufacturer would establish produc- 
tion schedules for his shops that would 
take into consideration seasonal require- 
ments as well as total requirements. 
The equipment for the pea canners will 
have to be produced before the equip- 
ment used by sweet corn — For 
items where the sky is the limit on pro- 
duction, it may be impossible for the 
manufacturers to meet the production 
quotas even though they operate their 
facilities to capacity for the entire year. 

WEA officials have pointed out that 
any delay in the publication of sched- 
ules amending Order L-292 should not 
prevent the manufacturers from making 
immediate request for material for 50 
percent of their quota that is permitted 
by the order. “It is important that 
manufacturers immediately review their 
requests for materials and submit sup- 
plemental requests on CMP-4B’s wher- 
ever needed to fit into these new pro- 
grams. The Controlled Materials Plan 
has so closely tailored allotments of ma- 
terials to the available supply that 
further delay on the part of manufac- 
turers in placing their requests will make 
it difficult for them to obtain materials 
within the quarter needed.” This is a 
reminder that full advantage should be 
taken of the forward buying permitted 





THEY HAVE GONE BACK TO SCHOOL 


When school opened last month the problem of manpower for the food and other industries 
became even more acute than it was during the summer months, except for seasonal 


packers who had completed most of their run. 


Thousands of high school and college 


girls and boys who helped the war effort by working during their vacations had to quit 


their jobs. 


Above are two workers of this type, packing sugar in a West Coast plant. 


To ease the shock of losing the young help, War Manpower Commissioner McNutt gave 
official approval to a program adopted in many communities permitting school-age workers 
to work part time while getting their education. 
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under the Controlled Materials Plan. 

Food processors can assist by placing 
orders for their requirements as early 
as possible to give the equipment manu- 
facturers the assurance of a backlog of 
orders. 

In’ Washington it is felt that the 
new program offers important advan- 
tages to the industry and to the officials 
charged with the administration of the 
order. The shelf stock that will be built 
up will provide for emergencies, the ma- 
chinery manufacturer can fabricate in 
quantities that can be most efficiently 
handled, and the flexibility of the pro- 
gram enables the administrators to 
change quota percentages as may be 
necessary. 

Most important, food processors will 
have more equipment. Schedules for 
industries other than the dairy industry 
expressed in terms of percentage of the 
average production for the three-year 
base period are approximately: 


ps re rer 94% Sugar ....... 67% 
aN 116% Oil extraction. 93% 
COMGRS sc bc ste 75% Fishery process- 


BUI 1S ayes 5 35 117% 


The picture is much better than 
these approximations indicate. For in- 
stance, quotas established for the can- 
ning industry take into consideration 
limitations imposed by orders control- 
ling tin cans, glass containers and clos- 
ures which regulate what may be 
packed, how much may be packed, and 
what size container may be used. 

There will be more equipment avail- 
able under the WFA program for proc- 
essors of sweet corn, peas, snap beans 
and tomatoes which are without quan- 
tity restrictions than for processors of 
foods deemed unimportant in the pres- 
ent emergency. 


Army Rations Double 
As Civilian Food 


EMERGENCY rations developed by the 
Quartermaster Corps for the armed 
services may see double duty as tempo- 
rary food for civilians in liberated na- 
tions. Victorious Allied armies entering 
places formerly occupied by the enemy 
often find civilian populations reduced 
to near starvation because of enemy 
seizure of crops and other foodstuffs. 
To meet the situation the Quartermas- 
ter Corps has discovered that the 
Army’s “C” and “K” emergency rations 
can be used in ordinary form for adult 
feeding and can be broken down into 
various components for children. ““Ton- 
ing down” the rations for child feeding 
was necessary to reduce the high-cal- 
oried items to the point that they could 
be fed to babies without harm. Feeding 
liberated civilians by this method is not 
designed as a permanent program. but 
simply as a measure of expediency in 
time of need. 
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Jones Opens 
Food Campaign 


“Food Fights For Freedom” edu- 
cational program will hit peak 
in November 


“AN ADEQUATE amount of wholesome 
food for American civilians for the dura- 
tion” was the pledge made by War 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones at 
the OWI-War Advertising Council 
joint meeting in New York on August 
26. Firing the opening gun in the 
“Food Fights for Freedom” campaign 
to make the nation aware that food is 
a vital weapon of war, Marvin Jones in- 
troduced the highly coordinated overall 
program to a group of New York adver- 
tising men, editors and food field repre- 
sentatives. 

Discounting rumors of vast shortages, 
Jones assured the group that the Ameri- 
can farmer was fully prepared to pro- 
duce enough food to feed the United 
States and our allies, if he was given 
complete facts on our food needs. For 
the last five years the American farmer 
has broken all world production records, 
and was prepared for the war when it 
came by a long program of soil conser- 
vation and building up of reserves. 
This year more livestock and greater 
planting than ever before are on the 
books, although the distribution prob- 
lem will become increasingly difficult 
with the problem of supply to soldiers 
and civilians of liberated nations. 

As part of the meeting other govern- 





ment spokesmen — including Chester 
Bowles, general manager of OPA, Ver- 
non Beatty, advertising director for 
WEA and Charles G. Mortimer, coor- 
dinator of food campaigns for the Coun- 
cil—urged business leaders to put the 

ower of their advertising behind the 
Food Fights for Freedom educational 
program. The campaign calls for mobil- 
ization of the production and distribu- 
tion branches of the food field in a 
drive that will achieve a peak in Novem- 
ber and continue thereafter. It is des- 
tined to make more effective such 
essential wartime programs as nutrition, 
conservation, Victory gardens, ration- 
ing and farm production goals. 

For the official emblem of the “Food 
Fights for Freedom” campaign, see the 
cover of this issue of Foop InpustRiEs. 


Ice Cream Makers Ask 
Aid in Shortages 


Takin the initiative in meeting the cur- 
rent acute dairy industry problems, the 
International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers has appealed for cooper- 
ation of the industry in meeting butter- 
fat shortages. Committees of the Asso- 
ciation have called for voluntary action 
of ice cream manufacturers to decrease 
any extra holdings or customary heavy 
seasonal inventories of butterfat and 
solids. The industry was-asked to reduce 
its use of fresh supplies by using present 
inventories during the next few months, 
when the butterfat situation will prob- 
ably be most critical, 


Canadian Army Photo 


CANADA DEVELOPS EMERGENCY RATION 


So that they may have food in event their supply column gets lost, their ship is sunk 
or their airplane comes down in an isolated place, the soldiers, sailors and aviators in 


the Canadian armed forces are equipped with emergency rations. 


The picture shows 


the various items in the Army ration. They include canned beef and pork, sardines, jam 
and butter, tea, sugar, special biscuits, cheese, pea soup powder, dried milk and sugar 
mixture, chocolate drink powder, soluble coffee, chocolate, hard candy and chewing gum, 
salt, ascorbic acid, cigarettes arid matches and a can opener. 
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Leaders Juggle 





ot | Subsidy Rollback 

oun- General support price program 

ot becomes a political football of 
9 d groups 

ional a 

+ WuItE leaders of the country’s three 

| big farm organizations were in confer- 

cy ence at the White House, being assured 


d that no general subsidy rollback was 
¢ Bf planned, a $100,000,000 subsidy price 
rollback program was announced by 
tion Chester Bowles, general manager of 

; OPA. The Bowles statement, following 
up a directive from Economic Stabilizer 


ea Vinson to roll back prices on seven 
i major fruits and vegetables, was_ said 
to have been prepared by OPA econom- 

ists and came as a surprise to price ex- 

- ecutives. According to reliable informa- 


tion, the statement contains decisions 
jes exactly the reverse of those planned by 

OPA price executives some weeks ago. 
i ad Although the main issue of the large- 
scale consumer subsidy program was 








— still veiled in confusion, several loan pro- 
pee grams on individual farm products were 
oval announced in September. Support 
eid prices were announced for butcher hogs. 
ton fA loan program was issued for Irish po- 
“ee tatoes to insure growers of returns in 
7 accordance with the support prices an- 
i nounced prior to planting time and to 
ie assure the orderly distribution of this 
a year’s record crop. WFA announced a 
ari program designed to assist Louisiana 


sugarcane growers in maintaining pro- 
duction at a high level. 


Single Control Agency 
Demanded for Food 


“AN IMMEDIATE program. of increased 
production and improved distribution 
must be adopted by a single agency 
clothed with full power over food in 
all of its aspects. Otherwise, we shall 
not only be without the means of re- 
lieving the starving pcople of Europe 
and Asia, but there will be the most 
scrious shortage and hardships in the 
United States itself.” ‘I'his is the perti- 
nent section of the Republican declara- 
tion formulated at Mackinac Island. 
Comments from the food industries 
indicate general approval of the princi- 
ples. There is some evidence in Wash- 
ington that this pressure from the op- 
position may somewhat increase the 
authority and the centralized control 
over food under Marvin Jones, Food 
Administrator. Certainly this item is 





Ps going to be an important part of the 
oe 1944 political campaign unless very ef- 
ws ° . 

it fective steps are taken meantime by the 
vn Administration. But it is not expected 
m, that food companies will wish to take 
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438 in PEACE 


— our wrapping machines are proving that they 


have the VERSATILITY, SPEED and STAMINA to 
meet unusal demands 




















Supplies that are pouring from our wrapping 
machines, in plants throughout the country, 
are as vital to the armed forces as the guns 
that will shatter the Axis... Rations, carbine 
clips, drugs, bandages, biscuits, surgical silk 
are among the diversified products being 
wrapped on these machines. 

In a great majority of cases the same ma- 
chines that handled peace-time goods are 
being used — which proves the value of wrap- 
ping machines that are versatile. Without 
this versatility, many a manufacturer who can- 
not obtain new machines would be forced to 
employ slow, time-consuming hand methods. 

Working 24 hours a day, week after week, 
our machines are likewise proving that they 
have the stamina to stand up under heavy 
production demands, Sound design, and 
engineering that results in smooth, vibration- 
less action make this possible—and, of course, 
long-wearing parts play an equally important 
role. 

If you require additional wrapping ma- 
chines for war or essential civilian supplies, 
we will be glad to give you a delivery date 
and helpful information on securing priorities, 


We are also ready to study 
your post-war requirements 


NEW YORK 





any part in the partisan controversy. 
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This timely booklet tells what you can do to 
extend the life of your wrapping machines. 
We will gladly send you as many copies as you 
can use to advantage. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 





PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield 7, Massachusetts 
LOS ANGELES 


TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 











Food Administration Orders 





Cream—WFA has amended FDO 13 to 
cover all sellers of cream, including producer- 
distributors delivering less than 1 gal. of 
cream a day, who were exempt from the 
provisions of the original order. The amend- 
ment also extended the present restrictions 
on the sale of cream containing more than 
19 percent butterfat, restricted the sale of 
cream or any cream-product to which evapo- 
rated, condensed, dry whole, or dry skim 
milk has been added, and made a detailed 
definition of cream in the order. 


Concord Grapes—On September 13 WFA 
acted to restrict the sale of Concord-type 
grapes for fresh consumption in five heavy 
commercial producing regions to assure the 
availability of supplies of processed grapes 
for the manufacture of increased quantities 
of jams, jellies and fruit butters. FDO 80 
designates the restricted areas as certain 
counties in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan and Washington. 


Oil of Peppermint—WFA has acted to 
assure an equitable distribution of oil of 
peppermint—an essential oil important in 
food preparations—by reserving all such 
oil for government action. Under FDO 81, 
effective September 13, all persons now 
owning, controlling or having in their 
possession in excess of 25 Ib. of oil of 
peppermint must set aside for government 
action 100 percent of their holdings. 


Dried Raisins, Prunes—West Coast packers 
have been authorized to release from 120,- 
000 to 130,000 tons of dried raisins and 
pruncs from their 1943 production for sale 
to civilians through the regular commercial 
trade channels. Additional quantities will 
be released later. The supplies will come 
from the raisins and prunes which packers 
were required to set aside for government 
use under FDO 16, according to the an- 
nouncement on September 10. 


Raisin-Variety Grapes—In an amendment to 
FDO 17 released August 31, WFA directed 
that California raisin-variety grapes must 
be sun-dried rather than dehydrated bv the 
use of artificial heat, in order to free dehv- 
dration facilities for use in processing those 
grapes which cannot be sun-dried. 


Fish Supply—Approximately 65 percent of 
the overall food fish supply will be available 
to civilians during the 12-month period 
ending Tune 30. 1944. This will provide a 
per capita quantitv of 7.9 Ib., or approxi- 
matelv 1.3 Tb. less than last vear, according 
to WFA announcement on September 11. 


Beef Shipments—As a result of the action 
taken September 10 in amendment 2 to 
FDO 75.2, shipments of beef to American 
soldiers overseas should be speeded mate- 
rially. Of the beef that all Class 1 slaughter- 
ers must set aside for government use, 80 
percent must now be in the form of frozen 
boneless beef. 


Turkey Embargo Order—WFA recently 
moved to stop all further sales of - turkevs 
to civilians after August 21 and until the 
armed forces’ request for 10,000,000 Ib. of 
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turkeys for overseas shipment is met. The 
restriction was issued as an amendment to 
FDO 71. 


Canadian Salt Fish—To simplify import 
operations, WFA on September 3 ex- 
empted salt fish importers from submitting 
copies of contracts in advance for imports 
from Canada. This action, contained in an 
amendment to FDO 72, continues the re- 
quirement, however, that advance contracts 
be made and copies submitted with respect 
to supplies obtained from Newfoundland or 
Iceland. 


Butter Set-Aside Quotas—WFA announced 
on September 1 that the quantity of butter 
which producers must set aside for govern- 
ment purchase was reduced from 30 to 20 
percent for September production and that 
the previously announced 30 percent set- 
aside quota for October was eliminated. The 
lowered percentage, contained in amend- 
ment 2 to FDO 2.2, should provide suffh- 
cient additional butter to meet government 
requirements during the fall and winter. 


Crude Vegetable Oils—WFA has suspended 
restrictions of delivery of crude cottonseed, 
peanut, soybean and corn oils to refiners for 
the calendar quarter beginning October 1 to 
facilitate the movement of these oils during 
the new crushing season. The action was 
taken by suspending part of paragraph (b) 
in FDO 29 restricting distribution of the 
oils. 


Frozen Dairy Foods—Because of changed 
conditions, WFA on September 2 amended 


Courtesy Du Pont Co. 
ONE OF 4,600 


Recent government surveys reveal that there 
are 4,600 locker plants located in 46 states, 
handling about half a billion pounds of 
meat, poultry, fruits and vegetables a year. 
Most of these plants are in the Midwest and 
Pacific Northwest. Of the million families 
served, about three-fourths are farmers. In 
addition to the locker freezers, there are 
nearly 60,000 home freezer units in use. 
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FDO 8, covering ice cream and other 
frozen dairy foods. Processors are now per- 
mitted to use milk solids in the production 
of frozen dairy foods and mix for delivery 
to the Veterans Administration, “contract” 


- schools and pm ship operators as defined 


in Food Regulation 2. 


Tea—On September 2 WFA announced 
that quotas for tea packers and wholesale 
receivers will be increased one-fifth for the 
current and subsequent quarters. Improved 
shipping conditions have resulted in more 
tea being imported into this country to date 
than had been anticipated under the pres- 
ent purchase plan. The amended FDO 
18.3 increases quotas for tea packers and 
wholesale receivers from a quarterly quota 
of 50 percent to one of 60 percent. 


Peanuts—WFA on September 1 announced 
that peanuts will be available in the same 


quantities as in the calendar year 1942 for. 


the making of edible peanut products, and 
for salting, frying and roasting. Allocation 
of the anticipated supply also will provide 
sufficient peanuts for substantial increases 
in the production of peanut butter and 
peanut oil to meet war requirements. These 
allocations are provided ir FDO 78, which 
became effective September 1. 





Meat Council Predicts 
Serious Shortages 


HucE Losses of meat and serious short- 
ages of beef for American fighting 
forces and civilian consumers this com- 
ing winter and spring are developing, 
according to The Livestock and Meat 
Council, which has just completed a 
studv of the situation. 

Calling for a unified system of meat 
management, the Council 
that: “Thirty percent fewer feeder 
cattle and calves were shipped in the 
cight corn belt states than during July 
a year ago. Feeder cattle passing 
through the yards of the four largest 
livestock markets in the corn belt dur- 
ing the two weeks ending August 13 
were 47 percent fewer than during the 
corresponding two weeks of 1942. 
There is reason to believe that of the 
sharply reduced numbers of animals 
classified as feeders many actually did 
not go to feed lots but rather to black 
market operators... . Only 14 per- 
cent of the cattle on feed August 1 are 
expected to be marketed in December 
ot later, and the Department of Agri- 
culture concludes that this points to a 
very short supply of long-fed cattle dur- 
ing the later months of the year.” 


Citric Acid Obtainable 


ALTHOUGH no .additional citric acid 
will be released to the food industrv 
this vear, an amount equal to that of 
last year is still available. At a meet- 
ing of the Flavoring and Extracts In- 
dustrv Advisory Committee in Septem- 
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reported. 
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AIDS FOOD CAMPAIGN 


J. Sidney Johnson, manager of the mer- 
chandising division of National Biscuit Co.'s 
general sales department in New York, has 
been appointed to handle the trade contacts 
in the Food Fights for Freedom campaign 
being conducted by the WFA in coopera- 
tion with the War Advertising Council. Mr. 
Johnson will work with Vernon D. Beatty, 
director of Advertising for WFA. 








ber, WFA officials explained that no 
extra allotments of citric acid were 
forthcoming because of increased war 
demands and shortage of molasses, but 
that it would be possible to obtain sub- 
stitute acids as well as limited supplies 
of lemon oil. 


Lend-Lease Food 
Shipments Increase 


INCREASING shipments of food to Allied 
fronts are making heavy demands on 
United States processors, with no let 
up seen for the winter months. Early 
in September the War Food Adminis- 
jtration reported that it had delivered 
about 14 billion pounds of food and 
other agricultural commodities to ship- 
side during July for export to allied 
fighting fronts. Deliveries totaled 6} 
billion pounds during the first seven 
months of 1943. For the year as a 
whole it is expected that about 10 per- 
cent of our total food supply will be 
sent abroad under Lend-Lease. Last 
vear we provided our allies with about 
six percent of our supply. 

A smaller proportion of the food 
produced in the United States will be 
available to civilians in the next ten 
months than at any time since Pearl 
Harbor, with civilians tentatively allo- 
cated 75 percent of the supply. The 
armed forces will receive 13 percent, 
Lend-Lease recipients 10 percent and 
“special needs,” 2 percent. 
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Rs M ELECTRIC HOISTS! 


and increases lift. 


Up-to-the-minute food plants every- 
where—of which the Perry Food Products 
Co. is a typical example—are increasing 
their production of vital foods for home 
and abroad with R & M Electric Hoists. 
Why not enlist their capable help to speed 
your lifting and conveying operations? 


They give “airline speed” to produc- 
tion lines because they are fast and 
efficient. Because they handle loads from 
any angle with perfect balance. Because 
they’re engineered to deliver trouble- 
free, 24-hour service, year in and year 
out. Because they guarantee the utmost 
in utility, power and safety—yet require 


SPECIAL R&M FOOD 





A. K. Robins & Co....... Baltimore 
Berlin Chapman Co....................-. Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corp........... Harlingen, Texas 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co................. Indianapolis 


Sprague-Sells Division, Food Machinery Corp., Hoopeston, II). 


ROBBINSa MYERS e 


HOIST & CRANE -DIVISION © SPRINGFIELD, 


JUST REMOVE THE COVER 


and the entire hoisting mechanism may be quickly 
withdrawn! Note the extreme simplicity and precision 
engineering. Compactness provides utmost headroom 


xx 


Here's what Rex W. Perry, 
president of the Perry Food 
Products Co., says about 
this R & M Hoist. “With an 
absolute minimum in 
maintenance, our R & M 
Hoist has always per- 
formed perfectly. If is an 
indispensable aid in 
speeding production of 
food for our country and 
allies.” 





a minimum in overhead space. 

Whether you require capacities of 
1,000 or 15,000 Ibs., there’s an R & M 
Electric Hoist tailor-made for the job; 
and it can be equipped with special 
trolleys" to fit any type of monorail. 
Where greater distances of movement 
and high-speed transportation are essen- 
tial, investigate R & M’s complete line 
of Motor-Driven Trolleys. 


The following R. & M Food Hoist dis- 
tributors, or your nearest R & M sales 
and service office, will be glad to furnish 
complete details. Or write for factual 
Bulletins 6161A and 7171A. 


HOIST DISTRIBUTORS 


PURINY CG... 5i5. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co..................... Niagara Falls 
James Q. Leavitt Co....................Ogden, Utah 
Robert W. Taylor Co........ San Francisco, Cal. 





cere 


\oH10 


In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 


MOTORS > 


FANS > 


FOUNDED 1878 


MOYNO PUMPS - 
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STANDARD EDGE MOOR 
HEMISPHERICAL BOTTOM 
KETTLES 


No matter whether your require- 
ments call for simple standard units 
or complex special equipment, Edge 
Moor can fabricate the correct metal 
into the equipment you need. Our 
Engineering Department is con- 
stantly producing new designs and 
devising new means to fabricate 
process equipment of all types. 
Send us your inquiries and furnish 
Rtentiectabibietii full details or specifications and we 


process equipment of shall be glad to give you immediate 


all types and sizes of : 
the following metals: attention. 


° STAINLESS STEEL EDGE MOOR IRON WORKS, INC. 
EDGE MOOR, DELAWARE 


¢ NICKEL 
Sales Offices: 
- 
MONEL METAL NEW YORK CITY: 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
¢ INCONEL CHICAGO: 1 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 


~ EDGE MOOR 


Fabricators of Processing Equipment 


MIXING MACHINERY + COOKING KETTLES - HEATERS « ROTARY DRUM DRYERS 
HOLDING TANKS «+ STILLS - EVAPORATORS +« COOKERS « RENDERING EQUIPMENT 





Chemists Report 
New Findings 


Papers at food section of the 
ACS meeting discuss several 
recent discoveries 


New Facts about food technology 
were presented and new methods ce- 
scribed at the convention of the Divi- 
sion of Agricultural and Food Chem. 
istry of the American Chemical Society 
in Pittsburgh, September 6-10. 

A new.,method for the manufacture 


‘of wheat starch was explained in a 


paper by Richard L. Slotter and Cecil 


| T. Langford,*Northern Regional Re- 


search Laboratory, Peoria, Ill. This 
process 1s analagous to that used in the 
wet milling of corn. The whole grain 
is steeped in a weak solution of sulphur 
dioxide at a temperature of 100 deg. F. 
for 20 to 24 hours. Then the grain is 
ground, screened and separated into 
starch and byproducts. Operating costs 
are said to be slightly lower than for 
the wet milling of corn, and the starch 
obtained is of good quality. 

M. E. Parker, production manager of 
Beatrice Creamery Co., Chicago, re- 
ported the development of a new 


‘method which gives promise of consid- 


erable revision in the processing of 
cream for buttermaking. By utilizing 
certain conventional equipment, an in- 
termittent operation is made ready for 
immediate application, and this is ex- 
pected after the war to evolve into one 
of many continuous processes of butter- 
making, all of which will serve to usher 
in a new dairy science. 

The production of a food concen- 
trate from distillery residues was de- 
scribed in a paper by Norman R. Joseph, 
Arthur Novak and James K. Woods, of 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Ammonia and phosphoric 
acid are added to the waste material 
and yeast is cultivated on the mixture. 
The process converts approximately 90 
percent of the ammonia to yeast pro- 
teins. 

Preliminary studies on the stabiliza- 
tion of thiamine in dehydrated foods 
were reported by E. E. Rice, H. W. 
Schultz and H. E. Robinson, Swift & 
Co., Chicago. Although the thiamine 
in dehydrated pork is reasonably stable 
below 100 deg. F., destruction is ac- 
celerated at higher temperatures. In a 
commercial dehydrated food made prin- 
cipally from approximately two parts of 
fresh meats and one part of mixed 
cereals the thiamine is well retained. 
When the nonmeat ingredients of this 
product were mixed with dehydrated 
pork, the thiamine became definitely 
more stable. Storing of dehydrated pork 
in vacuum, carbon dioxide or nitrogen 
produced somewhat greater destruction 





than did storage in air, and removal of 
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fat was only slightly beneficial. Several 
antioxidants were found to be ineffec- 
tive, as were dried milk, glucose, sod- 
ium, Chloride and sodium nitrite. 

The retention of vitamin A during 
storage of spray dried eggs was the sub- 
ject of a paper by Harry L. Fevold and 
Heward D. Lightbody, Western Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, Albany, 
Calif. The vitamins in eggs are stable 
during the drying process, but during 
subsequent storage some loss of thia- 
mine occurs and vitamin A is lost fairly 
rapidly. , 

Discussing the suitability of some 
plant proteins for replacement of ani- 
mal proteins in the wartime food ccon- 
omy, D. Breese Jones, Agricultural 
Research Administration, said that the 
addition of 5, 10 and 15 percent of soy- 
bean flour to patent flour increased the 
srowth promoting value of the- latter 
2-, 4- and 5-fold, respectively. Peanut 
and cottonseed flours gave supplemental 
values of 1.4, 2.2 and 2.3 times that of 
patent flour when the total protein con- 
tent of the diets was restricted to 9 
percent. 


Ration Developed for 
Invasion Operations 


Known as the “10-in-1” ration, a new 
packaged ration containing a day’s com- 
plete food supplies for ten men has 
been turned out by the Quartermaster 
Corps. Intended primarily for use by 
details of soldiers in the theatre of oper- 
ations where field kitchens cannot oper- 
atc, in isolated outposts, or in highly 
mobile operations, the ration is largely 
a component of existing smaller field 
rations ingeniously packed to facilitate 
handling and transportation. Compon- 
ents include previously tested and ap- 
proved ration items already supplied in 
the ““K” ration and the “5-in-1” ration 
now widely used in jungle warfare, the 
Logan chocolate bar, Carter’s spread, 
the Army’s canned nonmelting butter 
and other packaged items of Army sub- 
sistence. 


Argentina Adopts New 
Agricultural Policy 


EXPANSION in crop and livestock pro- 
duction is the keynote of the new agri- 
cultural policy of the Argentine govern- 
ment. The new policy is based on these 
fundamental principles—increasing pro- 
duction, eliminating all the restrictive 
measures of previous years and protect- 
ing the producers’ economy and im- 
proving his position in national life. It 
appears that the Argentine government 
has abandoned its decade-old policy of 
testricting farm and ranch production 
through control measures of various 
kinds. 
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WEAPON.. 


REFRIGERATION makes it mighty! 


FOOD .... preserved, processed, stored in all its 
body-building, health-giving, vitamin-packed effec- 
tiveness, by MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION, is 
a mighty weapon on, the home front, and on the 


reoccupation fronts. 


Maintaining the continued efficiency of your pres- 
ent Refrigeration, supplying essential new Refrig- 
eration capacity and equipment, are some of the 
extra tasks of the Vilter Organization. Call on us 
when we can help YOU to more efficient service 


on the food front. 


Progress in Refrigeration Starts at Vilter 


Vilter’s contribution to every phase of modern 
Refrigeration is the result of three quarters of a 
century specializing in “doing one thing well”. 
Today’s success of Vilter installations in all indus- 
tries are evidence of this knowledge and advanced 
engineering . . . . Promise of greater things in 


Refrigeration tomorrow. 
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Vilter FRIGID BLAST Freezer 


Vilter contribution to faster, more economical 
Freezing. Reduces Freezer handling operations. 
Available in t**'> types, custom-engineered for 
\our specific needs. 


) 


ARMY-NAVY "E" 


A new star has been added— 
for continued excellence in 
War Production 


The Vilter Mfg. Company 


2115 South First Street 


Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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. + here’s your 


INFORMATION 
° CENTER 


When you write us regarding the 
packaging of a item that can be pack- 
aged in paper, you can expect to re- 
ceive data and samples embracing 
all suitable types of paper packag- 
ings available for the purpose. 


Today, with “available” materials 
subject to frequent change by restric- 
tive orders and shortages, there’s 
more reason that ever to rely on a 
supplier who is not limited to any 
one or any group of materials but 
works with all —cellophane, glass- 
ines, transparent and opaque papers 
in all types and laminated combina- 
tions. 


... and for operators of 


DEHYDRATING & 
LOCKER PLANTS 





“PAKSURE-SAKS” 


(Copyright — 1943) 


It’s NEW .. . this assortment of 3 
popular sizes of bleached kraft bags 
lined with heat-sealing cellophane. A 
year’s supply for the average family. 
“PAKSURE-SAKS” are moisture-proof, 
odor-proof, grease-proof and air tight. 
Excellent for either dehydrated or frozen 
foods. Wire for prices and discounts. 


Packaging Division 
€. W. TWITCHELL inc. 


777 Public Ledger Bidg., Phila. 6, Pa. 


Specialists in 
Special-Purpose Paper Packagings 


FOR EVERY AVAILABLE TYPE OF PAPER Foon 
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OPA Price Regulations 





Turkeys—Prices for dressed, drawn and 
quick-frozen eviscerated turkeys sold to the 
Army during the months of August and 
September were set on August 23 by OPA, 
in Amendment 13 to RMPR 269. At pres- 
ent no sales of turkeys may be made to 
civilians, to assure Thanksgiving dinners for 
the armed services. 


Frozen Fruits, Berries and Vegetables— 
Packers sclling frozen commodities of which 
there are two scasonal packs—for instance 
the spring and fall packs of spinach—may 
figure maximum prices separately for cach 
pack, OPA announced in amendment 4 to 
MPR 409 issucd August 28. The clarification 
was necessary because the regulation requires 
that raw material adjustments on frozen 
commodities sold under its provisions be 
based in each case on not less than the first 
75 percent of 1943 raw material purchases. 


Frozen Peeled Shrimp—Maximum prices for 
processors of frozen pecled shrimp both 
veined and unveined, were established on 
August 31 at levels which will represent an 
average reduction of from 10 to 15 percent 
to the consumer and which are in line with 
maximum prices already established for other 
items of frozen shrimp. The maximum 
prices were listed in amendment 4 to MPR 
364, effective September 4. 


Potatoes and Onions—A method by which 
retailers who buy ungraded and unsacked 
white potatoes and dry onions at a country 
shipping point, and then grade and sack 
them, must establish their maximum prices 
for these potatoes and onions was an- 
nounced on September 11 by OPA. In 
applying the fixed mark-ups provided by the 
overall mark-up regulations, retailers must, 
in such cases, use as their “net cost” price 
fixed in RMPR 271. The action was taken 
through amendment 4 to MPR 423. 


Processed Beans, Macaroni—An amendment 
requiring processors, primary distributors and 
wagon wholesalers of processed beans, maca- 
roni and noodle products to give whole- 
salers and retailers formal notification of al- 
lowed increases in their maximum selling 
prices was issued on September 14 by OPA. 
The step was taken through amendment 1 
to MPR 427 because the fixed mark-u 
regulations governing wholesalers and retail- 
ers require formal notification of any in- 
creases allowed by OPA before they can 
recalculate their own maximums. 


Dried Prunes, Raisins—Maximum prices for 
the 1943 crop of dried prunes and raisins, 
expressed in dollars per ton, were established 
on August 28 by OPA at the level of the 
support prices announced some time ago by 
WFA. The action, taken through MPR 
461, represents an increase of 40 percent 
over 1942 maximum prices in the case of 
raisins and 35 percent in the case of prunes. 


Cider Vinegar—The regulation under which 
sellers of cider vinegar other than whole- 
salers and retailers establish their maximum 
prices was amended on September 2 to in- 
clude a provision for formal notification to 
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wholesalers and retailers of any price in. 
creases allowed to their suppliers under the 
regulation. The amendment to MPR 428 
was necessary because, under fixed mark-up 
regulations, wholesalers and retailers can te- 
calculate their maximum prices only when 
notification of such allowed increases is pro. 
vided by processors or other suppliers. 


Shell Eggs—Maximum prices for wholesale 
grades of shell eggs, introduced previously 
into the regulation controlling prices of eggs 
and egg products was made permanent in 
amendment 13 to MPR 333 effective August 
30. Specifically the maximum prices for 
wholesale grades and current receipt eggs are 
being extended through the week beginning 
October 25, 1943, on the seasonal adjusted 
basis of pricing in MPR 333. ‘The prices are 
in line with those already established. 


Sugar for Canning—Sugar for canning sweet 
potatoes was made available on August 30 
in amendment 35 to Rationing Order 3. 
Until recently, canning of this product was 
prohibited by WPB to conserve limited 
supplies of tin for canning only the most 
essential foods. However, a recent change 
in the tin allocation order now permits swect 
potatoes to be canned, and OPA accordingly 
has made the necessary sugar available for 
this purpose. 


Paper Bags, Envelopes—All manufacturers 
were held to 1941 selling levels on current 
sales of specialty paper bags and envelopes 
or services connected’ with such sales in a 
new regulation, MPR 463, effective Septem- 
ber 8. The designation includes such items 
as certain automatic and flat-style paper bags 
and envelopes made from specialty papers, 
used largely for the protection of food prod- 
ucts such as coffec, potato chips, noodles 
and cereals. 


Prepared Flour Mixes—Allowance for in- 
creased costs of ingredients and packaging 
materials for pancake flour mix and waffle 
flour mix was made on September 3 in MPR 
462, setting a method for processors and 
specified distributors of these prepared flour 
mixes to adjust their maximum prices. The 
extent of increases permitted by the action 
will vary from seller to seller, inasmuch as 
each producer calculates his own cost in- 
creases that have taken place between the 
base period and the effective date, Septem- 
ber 8, 1943. The base period is June ], 
1941 through August 31, 1941. 


Sausage Prices—The labeling requirements of 
the regulation controlling sausage prices at 
wholesale were revised on August 27 s0 
that the labels will describe more fully to 
the public the ingredients in the various 
sausage items offered for sale. Amendment 
7 to MPR 389 also establishes: dollars-and- 
cents ceiling prices for several types of sau- 
sage not previously covered by the regulation, 
among them kosher sausage, effective August 
ZT. 


Frozen Eggs—A mark-up of one-half cent 4 
pound over established maximum prices for 
frozen eggs when these are sold, usually to 
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bakers and confectioners, in small containers 
of 20 Ib. or less was authorized on Septem- 
ber 9. Amendment 14 to MPR 333 also 
revises the applicability of other small-scale 
differentials previously established in the 
regulation. 


Processed Meats—The retail price regulation 
covering processed meats was amended on 
September 8 to bring it into line with recent 
changes in the wholesale sausage regulation. 
In amendment 8 to MPR 336, two principal 
changes were made to the regulation. Onc 
revised the labeling requirements for sausage 
items; the other established specific, cents- 
per-pound maximum prices for several types 
of sausage not yct given prices. 


Live Hogs—The first ceiling placed upon live- 
stock by OPA, concurred in by WFA, was 
issued September 11 in MPR 469. Live 
hogs, which contribute more to the farm 
income of the United States than any other 
meat animal and also produce the heaviest 
meat tonnage, were placed under dollars- 
and-cents ceilings for sales within the United 
States. A ceiling of $14.75 a hundredweight 
in. Chicago is the key price in the new 
regulation. 


Tomato Juice—Canners in California were 
authorized on September 6 to sell and de- 
liver tomato juice of the 1943 pack to gov- 
ernment procurement agencies under an 
agreement with the buyer in each case to 
adjust the selling price to conform with 
maximum prices to be established by OPA. 
The action was taken in Order No. 4 under 
MPR 306 because of known plans for revi- 
sion by the Commodity Credit Corp. of its 
purchase and resale program for tomatoes in 
California. 


Canned Fish—To protect existing ceilings on 
canned fish, OPA on August 23 amended its 
fresh fish and seafood regulation to provide 
that the maximum at. which any seller can 
sell to a cannery is that established ex-vessel 
—the fisherman’s maximum. In addition, 
amendmént 4 to MPR 418 also deals with 
sales to wholesalers who operate retail coun- 
ters, sets forth a new invoice provision and 
issues ceiling prices for some new items not 
previously listed. 


Sirups—Packers of Georgia cane sirup blends 
which contain over 5 percent sugar sirup or 
additional ingredients besides corn and cane 
sirup may apply for adjustment of their 
maximum prices if these prices are below 
those set by GMPR. Amendment 6 to MPR 
291, effective August 30, provides for ad- 
justment of such blends if ceiling prices as 
determined by the specific method set out 
in the regulation are below those previously 
determined by GMPR-that is, the highest 
price charged by the individual manufacturer 
in March, 1942. 


Canned Crabmeat—Price ceilings for domes- 
tic canned blue and sand crabmeat were ad- 
vanced 50 cents per dozen for No. 4 flat 
cans at the canner level on August 25, in 
an amendment to MPR 247. As wholesalers 
and retailers take mark-ups over the canner 
prices, the advance will be passed on at the 
different levels of distribution, and will mean 
an increase of about 64 cents per can to the 
consumer. 
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- Valves Respond to Good Treatment— 
Take Care of Those You Have 


Nowadays when the valves you have must do double 
duty it is just good business to do a little extra checking 
of this vital equipment. Even the best valves need look- 
ing after, and prompt servicing when necessary will 
save more costly repairs and replacements later. 


Lukenheimer Valves are easy to keep in good oper- 
ating condition. Simplicity of design, with few working 
parts, makes them readily accessible for inspection 
and maintenance follow up. 


Again we say, take care of the valves you have. They'll 
respond to good treatment and repay you in better 
service, less time out for repairs, and a minimum ex- 
penditure for maintenance. 


A Lunkenheimer distributor is near you to help you get what 
you need. His complete facilities are at your service. 






















ESTABLISHED 1862 


THE LUNKENHEIMER £2: 


ALITY “om 
CINCINNATI 14,0 OHIO. U.S.A. 


1KCAGO 
BOSTON PHILAQELPHIA 


EXPORT DEPT. 318-322 HUOSON ST., NEW YORK 13.N.¥. 






















it fits perfectly — 


One body takes either 
the rising stem or 
non-rising stem trim 
assembly. A timely 
feature when it’s nec- 
essary to convert 
from one type to the 
other. Simply loosen 
the trim assembly and 
lift out. The body re- 
mains in the line. 
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LUNKENHEIMER VALVES 


Bronze 








175 TOPS!" 





THE VIKING Heavy purty pump 


Rugged construction and simple design, with no com- 
plicated or intricate parts, make this Viking Pump just 
the sturdy and dependable pump you need for heavy 
duty service. Every part is constructed to stand up 
under long, hard service. It's there to 
“take it’, no matter how tough the 
going. 

Send for our new Bulletin 2900. It gives you 


complete specifications and full illustrated data 
on the Viking Heavy Duty Pump. Write today. 


COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS IOWA 
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T 
UNIFORMS OF REEVES ARMY TWILL 
SCORE A HIT 


Efficiency in food production for the 
Nation’s wartime health is aided by 
neat, trim uniforms—long on wear- 
ing qualities. So specify Reeves fab- 
rics for your next uniforms. 


REEVES ARMY TWILL meets exact- 
ing U. S. Government Tests for 
better wear, longer life, and color- 
fastness. Its fabric vitality keeps it 
“in shape” under trying conditions. 





Demand these labels 
when buying uniforms 























For matching: shirts, specify 
GLENGARRIE POPLIN, a durable, 
stylish fabric in a wide range of col- 
ors. Both fabrics are Sanforized* 
against shrinking. 






*Fabric shrinkage not more than 1% 
(U, S. Government Test CCC-T-191-a) 









See your nearest dealer for uni- 
forms, sport and work clothes 
made from these famous fabrics, 
or write for colorful leaflet to: 











60, OVER 
56 million 
yards of Reeves 
Army Twill sold 
to the U.S, Army 
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Fluid Milk Sale 





Control Set Up 


WFA moves to assure supplies 
for making of butter, cheese and 
other products 


DersicGNED to prevent increases in con- 
sumption of fluid milk above a recent 
level and to maintain production of 
manufactured dairy products at levels 
to supply essential civilian needs, a sys- 
tem of fluid milk sale control was out- 
lined by WFA on September 8. Milk 
sales areas will be established and dis- 
tributors will be assigned quotas to rep- 
resent maximum sales or deliveries of 
fluid milk, cream and other fluid milk 
products. ‘The milk conservation pro-, 
gram, established under FDO 79, goes| 
mto cffect first in the areas of heavy! 
urban population where milk supply! 
problems are most critical. 

Terming the threat to civilian sup- 
plies of butter, cheese and cvaporated | 
milk which has arisen from the continu- 
ally increasing consumption of fluid 
milk “the number one problem on the 
dairy front today,” WIA said that total 
milk output has been increased almost 
10,000,000,000 Ib. since 1940, the 
highest level which can be expected 
under present conditions. 





Court Action Limits 
Food Standard Appeals 


OF PARTICULAR interest to food manu- 
facturers was the decision passed down 
on August 27 by the Second Circuit of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals against 
the sugar refiners, who had appealed a 
food standard. From the decision it 
would appear that many who have an 
interest in a new food standard do not 
necessarily have a right to go into a 
Federal Court and bring suit in protest 
against a food standard fixed under the 
Food and Drug Law. 

Early this year the sugar refiners 
brought suit requesting that Federal 
Security Administrator McNutt review 
the order which fixed a definition and. 
standard of identity for canned apricots, 
cherries, peaches and pears. They ar- 
gued that the proposed standard would 
set up a competitive situation unfavor- 
able to them because it permitted such 
fruits to be prepared with sweeteners 
other than sugar alone. They argued, 
therefore, that they had a right to ap- 
peal to the Circuit Court asking that 
the standard be set aside. The govern- 
ment contended that they had no right 
to appeal in the Court, and was sup- 
ported in that action, without under- 
taking to pass upon the technical merit 
of the standard itself. 

Officials of the F&DA are much 
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EXPLAINS VALUE OF CANDY 


Dr. Walter H. Eddy went on the air on 
September 20 for the Association of Manu- 
facturers of Confectionery and Chocolate to 
tell the public why candy is an essential 
food. Dr. Eddy is president of the American 
Institute of Food Products and emeritus pro- 
fessor of Columbia University. The radio 
campaign, every afternoon except Saturday 
and Sunday, at 3:30 to 4:00 p. m., over 
WOR, is the first step in a broad educa- 
tional campaign on the value of candy and 
how to use it. 





pleased with the decision because they 
feel that it somewhat limits the number 
of ways in which new standards may 
be subjected to court attack. 


Fats, Oils Situation 
To Be Discussed 


InpustTRIAL fat salvage, antioxidants 
of vegetable oils, characteristics of frost 
damaged soybeans, solvent fractionation 
and refining of vegetable oils are among 
the subjects to be covered in the Fat 
and Oil Section of the American Oil 
Chemists’ Society fall meeting in Chi- 
cago October 6-8. This section of the 
meeting should be of particular interest 
to food manufacturers in view of the 
present tight fats and oils situation. 





SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 


3—- 9—Fire Prevention Week. 

4—Dec. 22—-Winter course in Dairy Manu- 
facturing. University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

5- 7—American Meat Institute, annual 
meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

6— 8—American Oil Chemists’ Society, fall 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago. 

14—-National Pickle Packers, annual 

meeting, Chicago. 

i8-19—Boston Conference on Distribution, 
annual meeting, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


NOVEMBER 
4— 5—Packaging Institute, Inc., annual 


meeting, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York, 
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Americas 
YEARLY FOOD ORDER: 


Yeys, 
BILLION 
POUNDS! 


















































Booste Conveyor which is easily adjusted 
fo accommodate cartons of various widths. 
Strietmann Biscuit Co. 


. «will Your Share 
be handled efficiently, 
economically? 


@ Lamson’s wide range of convey- 
ing equipment has served the food 
industry long and well. This should 
be of special interest to you, now 
that it is being called upon to pro- 
cess, package and deliver food in 
unprecedented quantities. Some- 
where in Lamson’s long experience, 
conveying problems similar to yours 
have been encountered and solved. 
The recommendations of Lamson 
engineers are based on proved fact. 
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Filled bags are moved from the filling and 
weighing operations through the stitchers 
by this Lamson Belt Conveyor at Russell 
Miller Milling Co. 


@ Lamson offers you ‘The Shortest 
Road to Profit in the Food Market,”’ 
and other pamphlets showing Lam- 
son conveyors at work. Write for 
them. Or, if you have a specific 
problem, let Lamson engineers help. 
No charge or obligation is involved. 





Two-way Belf Conveyor at Ontario Biscuit 
Plant. Top belt brings empty caddies from 
floor above. Lower belt takes filled caddies 
to shipping or storage. 


LAMSON CORPORATION 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Dept. Fi 
Makers: of CONVEYORS*® and PNEUMATIC DISPATCH TUBES 











PRIZE WINNING 
QUALITY 


Always! 


Crisp, tasty and perfectly salted, 
= chips are absolutely uni- 
orm in flavor and. appearance 
when made by 


FERRY 
CONTINUOUS 
POTATO-CHIP 

MACHINES 


Production may be varied, with 
the demand, Por light, dark or 
medium ‘chips, but, once set, the 
FERRY Machine continues to 
turn out the kind of chips you 
desire, and then may be read- 
justed to another variety, There 
is easy, push-button control. 


From start to finish, every op- 
eration is continuous and com- 
pletely automatic, — including: 
“cleaning, peeling, slicing, frying, 
drying, cooling and salting. So, 
production costs are low, and 
the labor-shortage problem is 
solved. 


Made:in 5 sizes, ranging from 
50 to 350-lbs. of chips per hour. 


Write to-day for the full facts. 
Ask for Bulletin "F-I" 


J. D. FERRY CO. 


129 SO. CAMERON ST. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
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CAPITAL VIEWS 





MOLD CONTROL—Control of mold spoil- 
age of food is largely 4 matter of cleanliness. 
Officials of the Food & Drug Administration 
emphasize this fact whenever anyone sug- 
gests that a chemical to reduce mold activity 
should be used as a component of food. 
Nevertheless, the use of such chemical is 
permissible in bread manufacture, largely as 
the result of a very complete case presented 
by the manufacturers of the chemicals. But 
officials openly express their hope that it 
will be chemicals plus cleanliness, not chem- 
icals instead of cleanliness. 


WAGE GADGETS-In drafting employ- 
ment contracts there are frequently offered 
seemingly harmless new provisions from 
union offices. Some of these, like the 
portal-to-portal pay requirement urged by 
coal miners, might be added now; but if 
so, they would never again come out of 
the contracts. In some food plants make- 
ready time for machine adjustment is an 
extra under discussion. In others, time to 
wash up is asked for. Management officials 
who have a long view of fair and sound 
labor relations know the danger of these 
accessory items. When times become more 
difficult again we can expect an adjustment 
of hourly wage rates; but elimination of 
these extras is vastly more difficult. They 
should not be added now unless they are 
expected to be a permanent part of proper 
employment relations. Of course, when 
they are acceptable as a permanent arrange- 
ment, there is no better time than now to 
consider them. 


INTERCHANGEABLE?—Effort is being 
made by War Food Administration to have 
more abundant food oils used instead of 
those that are most scarce. A special study 
has been made of interchangeability, espe- 
cially of sulphonated oils. Food manufac- 
turers finding difficulty in getting a pre- 
ferred oil are going to find themselves 
under pressure to use the less scarce var- 
ieties wherever it is technically feasible. If 
there are still any food companies that have 
not tried out all such changes, they better 
begin right away; otherwise they may find 
themselves without oil supply, either of the 
desired or the less desirable but usable 
kind. 


ADVICE DISTORTED-—Some of _ the 
meetings of industry advisory committees 
are being misused by a few government 
officials. These folks in Washington call 
these meetings and nominally seek advice. 
Then they proceed to announce findings 
in such a way as to appear to do so on the 
recommendation of the committee. Some 
committees have found their ideas sadly 
distorted in this fashion. Committeemen 
sincerely seeking to aid war programs can 
well be alert to avoid these contingencies. 
They should try to serve without having 
their advice used as a smoke screen for 
mere “reform.” 


COST OF LIVING-—There will be a cut- 
back in the cost of living. It is doubtful 





whether the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 


FOOD 


tion can force prices down to the level of 
September, 1942, as promised. But, ap 
parently, they are going to try very sincerely. 
Unfortunately for food companies, most of 
the cuts will have to be made in the retail 
prices of foods. This will narrow the mar 
gin for manufacturing and merchandizin 
projects still further. Very little, if any, 


of the cut will be made at the expense of 


farmers. 
including officials. 


It is a headache for everybody, 
And it is hard to find 


the economic: aspirin which many of us 


would like to take. 


GRADE LABELS-Industry has won part 
of its battle to prevent the reformers 
OPA from requiring extensive grade label- 
ing of goods as a part of ceiling price 
control. There will be continued the grade 
labeling of some such things as meats; but 
the “A, B, C” system is not going to be 
generally imposed on industry. We can 
take some comfort from this now. But the 
idea has not died, nor are all of these 
reformers out of government office, unfor- 
tunately. Hence it is important that a 
permanent plan be established for construc- 
tive standards programs in which the in- 
dustry will tyes te. Having won the 
present round should not cover up the fact 
that the fight against arbitrary standards is 
not finished. 


MORE POOR MILK-Restrictions on 
transport of milk and milk products have 
caused considerable difficulty in some com- 
munities during hot weather. Some health 
departments have complained that there is 
much sour milk or poor milk products being 
offered the public. The industry should 
get busy now and lay a sound program for 
more frequent deliveries next year to avoid 
this difficulty. By then we surely can get 
tires enough to move essential perishable 
foods like this promptly and safely. 


ENOUGH PEANUTS-—There will be 
plenty of peanuts to make butter, oil and 
other food products this year. The tem- 
porary substitution of peanut butter for 
other edible fats is being encouraged by the 
Department of Agriculture. The use of 
this and other spreads is also urged to boost 
bread consumption. There is no danger 


_ that this will permanently hurt the butter 


market, hence every food interest can back 
the program. And many divisions of the 
industry should encourage the use of pea- 
nut butter and peanut oil as food com- 
ponents. 


FOOD COMPACTING—Many foods have 
more bulk during shipment than _ necessary. 
Department of Agriculture officials are 
therefore starting new research on methods 
of compacting. Industry should stir itself 
with the same objective. The smaller pack- 
age saves scarce wrapping materials, as well 
as container and shipping space. However, 
rash changes are to be avoided because in 
some cases compacting of materials like 
dehydrated vegetables destroys their form 
value. In a few cases the dietetic value 
might even suffer a bit. Cautious but real 
progress must be sought. 
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PUERTO RICANS STUDY YEAST 


Twelve young Puerto Rican scientists have 
come here to study the production of yeast 
with the aim of learning how to make “syn- 
thetic beefsteak’”’ for their protein and vita- 
min hungry country. Here two of them are 
at work in the research laboratories of 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky. The visiting scientists expect to set up a 
large-scale yeast plant in Puerto Rico which 
will utilize some of the surplus molasses 
available there. The aim is to produce 
enough yeast to materially increase the 
amount of protein and B complex vitamins 
in the Puerto Rican diet. 





Recovery of Yeast 
Urged by Washington 


Tue DEMAND for high protein mate- 
rials for use in feeds still stirs Washing- 
ton to urge recovery of this class of ma- 
terials. Certain officials believe that 
there still continues substantial waste 
of brewers’ yeast which could be so re- 
claimed for use. Further effort was 
made during August and September to 
prevent these losses. 

Most of the recovered yeast is not 
expected to be of food grade. Present 
yeast makers for the baking and house- 
hold trade are, nevertheless, reported in 
official circles to oppose further recov- 
cry. The argument against recovery is 
that it is uneconomic to go after these 
materials at the present market prices. 
This protest is answered unofficially by 
the argument that the need is so great 
as to make even uneconomic recovery 
a necessity in wartime. 

[he whole matter may come to a 
head again during October when deci- 
sions must be reached regarding alloca- 
tion of molasses as raw material for the 
yeast industry. If large import from 
Cuba and Puerto Rico becomes a fact, 
this will aid greatly in the increase of 
food yeast supply. 
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We, at Monsanto, are in an excellent position 






to give you worthwhile help in solving your 





food fortification problems. We are the nation’s 






largest producers of elemental phosphorus, from 



























which we derive our phosphoric acid and food- 
grade phosphates. These mineral supplements, 
of exceptional purity, are ready to help you 
provide a properly balanced diet. The experience 
of our technical staff is at your service. For 
technical assistance inquire: Monsanto CHEM- 
1caL Company, Phosphate Division, St. Louis, 
Missouri. District Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Montreal, Toronto. 

“tt 

PHOSPHATES YOU CAN DEPEND UPON 
TO HELP KEEP U. S. STRONG 


Disodium phosphate 


f 


Monocalcium phosphate 
Dicalcium phosphate Calcium pyrophosphate 
Special phosphates 


lodized Mixtures 


Tricalcium phosphate 
Mono sodium phosphate 


Sodium ferric pyrophosphate 





“—E” FOR EXCELLENCE—The 
Army-Navy “‘E” burgee with two stars, 
“repr i r iti by the Army 
and the Navy of especially meritorious pro- 
duction of war materials’’ over a two-year 
period, flies over Monsanto's executive 
offices in St. Louis and over Monsanto 
plants at Anniston, Ala., and Monsanto, 
Tenn. The Army-Navy Production Award 
also has been won by five Monsanto plants 
at St. Louis, Mo., Monsanto, Ill., Kar- 
. Texas, and Springfield, Mass. 







MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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WPB Orders | Garder 





Many | 

ee? & have | 

Glass Containers—Unlimited glass container : = 
quotas for ‘shortening, higher container p ee 


quotas for coffee, and certain other quota 
adjustments were provided in an amead- the ma 
ment to L-103-b, issued August 24. The Ala 
amount .of containers previously available J tend tl 
for shortenin was limited to 65 percent MH food i1 
of 1942 pace ing, but allyquota limitations J hibits * 


were remover in the new order. The coffee B he -ause 
AVAILABLE TO FOOD EXECUTIVES |_| ‘isco war snsed rom 65 t0 3 9 sims 








*s | percent ‘2 the base period ceaneee from & a. -OF 

Te os 11942 to 1941. 3 68 

A new brochure, ‘Science at Your Service’, Bada cs as cooking 
has been prepared for executives, plant man- j rpperboen, ss yesh B ‘on a 
ember imposed new restrictions on 

agers, technologists and others in the food - paperboard folding and set-up boxes, par Nutr 

field. ticularly those used to pack cereals and G 
; bl N candy, to ‘save*21,000 tons of paper and 

War times present many new problems. New paperboard during the next year. The order § Is SUP 

ingredients, new formulas, new processes, new prohibits the manufacture of individual size J scicnce 

packaging—vitamin retention, enrichment and cereal packages to be used, singly or in @ lated n 

; | multiple assortments, for retail trade after ing $2: 

control. September 10, 1943. Founde 

This brochure describes the facilities of our delphia 

rae ; : Burlap—Improved burlap supply resulted in Noakn3 

organization 1n helping you meet these prob- partially relaxed restrictions on the use and ; 

lems. A copy will be sent upon request. purchase of burlap bags. The amendment to " oa 


M-221 issued September 13 removed quotas 
on farmers’ and packers’ purchases of new stated t 
burlap bags for packing certain agricultural J now su 


FO 0 ) R E S E A R . Hi L A B 0 R ATO R | F Ss, INC. commodities during the balance of 1943, § institut 


and permitted the purchase of new burlap § Canada 


48-14 Thirty-Third St., Long Island City, N.Y. OE ions fox pacing oh 





| Scientil 
in-aid a 
Waxed Paper—Manufacture of waxed paper said ta 
and its commercial use in wrapping, espe- se 
gamizat 


cially as an overwrap or sécondary cover, was ; 
prohibited on September 22 in M-351. Re- 1942, 
strictions as to type and weight of paper and 

amount of wax were imposed on the pro- Distr 
duction and use of such paper for a variety 

of food products. F 


See p 
Container Specifications—Several new types § WirH 
for the Pp ROCESSIN G of of standard glass containers were specified in § membe 


amendment 1 to L-103 announced on Sep- utors , 


tember 23. Although the use of the new § a yyyal 
glass containers for food and other products te 
x: H : m ICAL F fo) e) D _P - ASTIC is not yet compulsory, WPB would like to i 1 
sec manufacturers adopt the new simplified utic 
designs. Parti 
product 


Steel Shipping Drums—Further restric § cemphas 
tions on the use and reuse of steel shipping § items f 
drums were ordered in a recent amendment § were ¢ 
to L-197. According to the amendment no § of g yn 
person may sell or deliver any empty drum market 
which has been used for packing an edible § 4, -. 


product, and which is capable of being re- - $1Z 
used for the same purpose, if he knows that fH P2@Ckagt 
it will be used for packing inedible prod- the suc 


: : ack 
Crushers, Pulverizers, Grinders, Reducers, Cutters, to roa 


Blenders, Mixers, Sifters, Attr. & Hammer Mills. Chemical Exposition and del 





like in 

Opens on December 6 f §"<t 
LITERATURE ON REQUEST Merrnops and materials which the § ucts Se 

processing industries have utilized in § Food E 

M E R C E R- R 0 B I N s ) Ai G 0 M PA | Y short circuiting the traditional “ten § lighted 
vears from the laboratory beaker to the § foods < 
30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. ‘ank car’”’ will be placed on exhibit at § cationa 
— the 19th Exposition of the Chemical § public. 

Industries, to open in Madison Square § soya pr 
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Garden, New York, on December 6. 
Many of the industrial “miracles” that 
have been performed under wartime 
pressure will be reflected in the design 
and construction of the equipment 
shown by the exhibitors, as well as in 
the materials. 

A large percentage of those who at- 
tend the exposition will be from the 
food industries, and many of the ex- 
hibits will be of interest to food men 
because they will pertain to unit oper- 
ations such as materials handling, mix- 
ing, grinding, centrifuging, controlling, 
cooking and drying. 


Nutrition Foundation 
Gets Industry Support 


In support of basic research in the 
science of nutrition, 37 food and re- 
lated manufacturers are now contribut- 
ing $237,000 annually to the Nutrition 
Foundation. Abbotts Dairies, Phila- 
delphia, and American Lecithin Co., 
New York, have become sustaining 
members of the Foundation. 

George A. Sloan, president, recently 
stated that the Nutrition Foundation is 
now supporting 70 basic studies in 38 
institutions in the United States and 
Canada. On the recommendation of the 
Scientific Advisory Committee, grants- 
in-aid amounting to $302,849 have been 
paid to these institutions since the or- 
ganization of the Foundation in March, 
1942. 


Distributors Consider 
Future of New Foods 


WITH AN EYE on postwar marketing, 
members of the National Food Distrib- 
utors Association met in their 16th 
annual conference at Chicago, Aug. 
18-21, to consider wartime food dis- 
tribution problems. 

Particular interest was shown in soya 
products and dehydrated foods, with 
emphasis on the packaging of these 
items for retail selling. Dry soup mixes 
were cited as an outstanding example 
of a new product to which the retail 
market had responded with enthusiasm. 
The size and style of the dry soup mix 
packages were given as much credit for 
the suecess as were the contents of the 
packages. A plea was made to the 
processors present to put soya products 
and dehydrated vegetables, eggs and the 
like in similarly convenient packages 
for retail selling. 

Donald S. Payne, Chief, Soya Prod- 
ucts Section, Grain Products Branch, 
Food Distribution Administration, high- 
lighted the Federal program for soya 
foods and gave assurance that an edu- 
cational promotion to the consuming 
public would progress as the number of 
soya products put on the market is in- 
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Microbes don’t sleep. They’re on 

_ the go every minute, every hour 
of the day and night. They live 
only to eat—and to multiply by 
the billions! To make matters 
worse, these tireless saboteurs 
are invisible to the naked eye. 
They go about their work of 
destruction unseen and un- 
announced. 





You can “hold the line” against 
bacterial contamination of valu- 
able food stocks, beverages and 
dairy products by using 
Mathieson HTH Products in 
your plant. HTH, HTH-15 and 
Lo-Bax are full strength chlorine 


MATHIESON FT 


PRODUCTS 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Uy 


CHECK BACTERIAL 
CONTAMINATION WITH 


PRODUCTS! 


sterilizers — in convenient dry 
form. When added to water, they 
form dependable, fast- killing 
germicidal solutions. They mini- 
mize spoilage losses... guard 
against moid...protect the purity 


_ and quality of your products. 


Use HTH Products freely to 
flush, spray or wipe all surfaces 
with which foods and beverages 
come in contact. You'll find them 
economical...easy to use. Write 
today for complete information 
on Mathieson HTH Products. 





Solutions made from HTH Products are also 
ideal sanitizing agents for use in cafeterias, 
locker rooms, washrooms, etc. 
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Yes! And that pebble should NOT 
be found in your finished product! And 
yet—until now—how could you be 
sure? To eliminate this great headache 
of the cereal, soy-bean, and other dry 
food processors, we have developed a 
new type stoner—revolutionary in de- 
sign, amazing in efficiency, low in first 
cost, in operation. Removes stones, 
glass, non-magnetic metals, and all 
other hard, dangerous contaminations 
from cereals, soy-beans, and other 
beans, and other food products, with, 
1) an action so sensitive the tiniest par- 
ticles are easily removed; and 2) oper- 
ating cost so low it is relatively in- 
significant; and 3) 99.9% efficiency. 
Capacity up to 16 tons per hour. Write 
for Bulletin FI-1043. 
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SUTTON, STEELE & STEELE, Inc. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


In Canada — Kipp Kelly, Ltd., 68 Higgins 
Ave., Winnipeg 
ies — Separations Engineering, Ltd., 
133 Bush House, Aldwych, London 
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creased. He called attention to the vari- . 


ous soya products and mixes already on 
the market, to prepared mixes contain- 
ing soya flour or grits, to. soya supple- 
ments to animal proteins, to the nutri- 
tive virtues of soya products and mixes, 
and to the compact, eye-appealing pack- 
aging of the existing soya products. He 
gave assurance of ample supplies of soy- 
beans for processing into human foods. 
At the dehydrated foods session, 
stress was laid on the progress being 
made in the technology of dehydration, 
in the packaging of dehydrated foods, 
and in the quantities being produced. 
On exhibit at vatious food processors 


booths were numerous products consist- , 


ing wholly or in part of soya ingredients 


and of dehydrated fruits and vegetables _ 


which were newcomers on the market. 


Program of Saving 
Urged on Industry 


WasHINGron emphasizes that there is 
still need, very urgent in many areas, for 
conserving fuels and utilities services. 
Announced by OWI are the following 
opportunities for industry conservation: 

Coal and Oil—By heat-sealing build- 
ings; by reducing temperatures and 
the amount of space heated; by put- 
ting heating plants in condition so as to 
burn less but get more from what is 
burned. 

Electricity—By eliminating unneces- 
sary use of lights and electrical equip- 
ment. 

Communications—By eliminating all 
unnecessary long-distance calls to war 
centers and by limiting the length of 
conversations. 

Water—By conserving its use in all 
possible ways, by elimination of all 
waste. 

Transportation—By conserving every 
passenger car, every truck, every tire and 
every spare part, by reducing travel, by 
emphasizing good maintenance and 
sharing; by making provident use. of 
existing equipment, whether freight or 
passenger. 


Commodity Prices Rise 
Slightly in Month 


Except for grains, comimodity prices 
showed only slight increases for the 
month from mid-August to mid-Sep- 
tember... This is illustrated by the vari- 
ous indexes of the New York Journal of 
Commerce. That publication’s general 
weekly index of wholesale commodity 
prices, which stood at 107.3 on August 
14, 1943, rose only to 107.6 by Septem- 
ber 1th. Fhe same publication’s in- 
dex of food prices, stood at, 199.2 on 
both dates. However, the grain prices 
index increased from 114 to 118 dur- 
ing the same four weeks. 
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Among the individual food com- 
modities, most are under ceilings and 
hence their spot prices showed no 
change. Among those with prices still 
free to move, wheat, No. 2, hard win- 
ter, Kansas City, rose from $1.384 per 
bu. to $1.443 per bu. between August 
14th and Sept. 11th. Barley, malting, 
New York, increased from $1.33. to 
$1.37 per bu. in the same time, while 
flour fell 2 cents, from $3.67 to $3.65 
per 100 Ib. sack. 


August Drought Causes 
Some Crop Decline 


Dry weather in some important crop 
growing districts caused a slight falling 
off in production estimates between the 
August Ist and September Ist reports 
of the Crop Reporting Board. The re- 
duction was apparently in the neigh- 
borhood of 1 percent, so that 1943 pro- 
duction will be around 7 percent below 
1942, but still 4 percent greater than 
in any other year. 

Total wheat production was _esti- 
mated at 834,957,000 bu., almost 150,- 
000,000 bu. below wheat output last 
year, but well above the ten-year aver- 
age of 738,412,000 bushels. 

Perhaps the most encouraging esti- 
mate in the report, in view of the tight 
feed situation, is that for the corn crop, 
a figure of 2,985,267,000 bu. This 
figure is 111,000,000 bu. greater than 
the August Ist estimate and begins to 
approach last year’s record crop of 
3,175,154,000 bushels. 


In contrast, estimated production of 


: oats fell off from 1,189,546,000 bu. to 


1,146,060,000 bu. between August Ist 


‘and September Ist. This compares to 


1,358,730,000 bu. of oats produced last 
vear. 

' Among other grains and seed crops, 
barley showed a slight decline for the 
month, from 348,848,000 bu. to 333, 
282,000 bu.; rye was steady at 33,314, 
000 bu.; flaxseed increased from 54, 
331,000 bu. to 54,702,000 bu. (the 
1942 crop was 40,660,000 bu.); rice 
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“900,000 bags in the corresponding 1942 


increased from 70,776,000 bu. to 71,- 
217,000 bu. (compared to 66,363,000 
bu. in 1942); soybeans increased from 
200,328,000 bu. to 208,763,000 bu. 
(the 1942 crop was 209,559,000 bu.); 
and peanuts fell off from 2,986,450,000 
lp. to 2,801,515,000 Ib. (the output 
last year was 2,206,935,000 Ib.). 

Prospects for certain feed crops were 
reported to be poorer because of the 
weather. Grain sorghums fell off from 
124,350,000 bu. to 102,495,000 bu. 
(the crop in 1942 was 107,245,000 
bu.). Hay production estimate was off 
2.500,000 tons to 85,112,000 tons, com- 
paring to a 1942 crop of 92,245,000 
tons. 


Among other foods, dry edible beans 
were estimated at 22,975,000 bags com- 
pared to 19,608,000 bags last year; dry 
peas at 9,458,000 bags compared to 
7,160,000 bags; potatoes at 460,512,- 
000 bu., compared to 371,150,000 bu.; 
sweet potatoes at 71,635,000 bu. com- 
pared to 65,380,000 bu.; sugar cane at 
6,586,000-tons compared to 6,044,000 
tons; and sugar beets at 7,546,000 tons 
compared te: 11;68%,000 tons. 

All estifmates for fruit crops contin- 
ued to decline slightly below previous 
estimates for this year, except grapes, 
which were reported at 2,759,000 tons 
in September compared to 2,671,000 
tons in August. 
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Fiour produced in August,«1943, be mail = 
producing: 6§ percent of United Statés out- 


put, was] 3,696,713 sacks, according to The. .; 


North Miller. Production® for the: 


same mills in August, 1942, was 1,807,659" 


a 


sacks. wy 


Feed grain supplies for livestock, and per- 
haps also pe supplies for distillers and 
brewers, will be improved by the WPB pro- 
gram to import around 20,000,000 gal. of 
blackstrap molasses per month for alcohol 
manufacture. 


Cocoa imports into the United States this 
year, up to mid-September, were approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 bags, compared to around 


period, 


Meat production in early September was 
running about 1 percent lower than in 
August, inspite of the largest number of 
livestock on record and the growing short- 
age of feedstuffs. 


Pea crop for processing this year is now 

reported by USDA at 405,470 tons, com- 

pared..to 1942 production of 424,010 tons. 
Ys es \- 


Beet crop for ‘canning this-year is mow esti- 
mated by USDA as 122,100 tons, a decrease 
of 10,000 tons from the 1942 production. 


Lima beans, green, for processing this year 
are expected to total 33,070 tons, compared 
to an output of 37,830 tons last year. 


* Tomato production for processing, as re- 


ported earlv in September, is expected to 
total 2,873,000 tons this year, compared 
to 1942epsoduction of 3,166,700 tons. 


Snap bean production for processing this 
\ear is expected to reach 241,800 tons com- 
pared to 234,800 tons in 1942: 


Cor production for processing in 1943 was 

sported by USDA in early September at 
'.273,200 tons, compared to 1,281,300 tons 
ist vear, 


Cabbage for kraut manufacture produced 
this vear is expected by USDA to reach 
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142,700 tons, a decrease of 12 percent from 
‘ast year’s preduction. 


Butter, creamery, produced in July, 1943, 
was reported by USDA at 181,335,000 Ib., 
compared to 186,560,000 Ib. in July, 1942, 
and to a July average in 1932-1941 of 177,- 
700,000 pounds. 


Dried egg production in July, 1943, was 21,- 
225,000 Ib., compared to 23,899,000 Ib. in 
July, 1942, 


Butter, creamery, produced if; the first seven 
months of 1943 totaléd 1.109,200,000 Ib., 
up 0.4 percent over production for the same 
months of 1942, and 3 percent above the 
1932-1941 average production for the 


Cheese, Ameriéan, produced in July, 1943, 
was reported by USDA at 87,340,000 Ib., 
compared to 96,896,000 Ib. in July, 1942, 
and to an average July production in 1932- 
1941 of$7,565,000 pounds, Sep 


Cheése;" American, produced in the first 
seven months of 1943 totaled 490,765,000 
Ib., 21.8 percent below the 1942 output 
for the same months, but 58 percent over 
the 1932-1941 average for the period. 


Milk, evaporated, produced in July, 1943, 
was reported by USDA-at 335,500,000 Ib., 
7 percent over July, 1942,*output. For the 
first seven months of 1943, output was 17 
percent below the corresponding 1942 
period. 


Milk, dried whole, produced in Julv, 1943, 
was estimated at 18,250,000 Ib., 220 per- 
cent over production in July, 1942. For the 
first seven months of 1943, production was 
85,650,000 Ib., compared to 32,966,000 Ib. 
for the like period of 1942. 


Milk, dried skim, produced in July, 1943, 
totaled 56,000,000 Ib., compared to 62,- 
400,000 Ib. in July, 1942. 


Chicks hatched by commercial hatcheries in 
July, 1943, éstimated at 44,771,000, ex- 
ceeded by 52 percent the output of July, 
1942, which was the previous high record 
for the month. 


1943 . 


Asparagus canned during 1943 is reported 
by National Canners Association to amount 
to 3,552,392 cases, all sizes, compared to 
3,995,034 cases in 1942. 


Oleomargarine sales in July, 1943, as indi- 
cated by sales of internal revenue stamps, 
totaled 33,057,697 Ib., an increase of 39 
percent over sales in July, 1942. For the first 


seven. months of 1943, sales were~269>" 


279,004 Ib., up 42 percent over sales in the 
corresponding 1942 period. 


Fruits, frozen, in storage on September 1, 
1943, totaled 180,206,000 lb., compared to 


207,767,000 Ib.:on September 1, 1942, and | 


to an average for September 1, in 1938- 
1942 of 176,195,000. 


Vegetables, frozen, in storage on September 
1, 1943, were 128,634,000 Ib. The figure a 
year earlier was 102,186,000 Ib., while the 
1938-1942 September 1 average was 79,- 
546,000 pounds. - 


Butter, creamery, in storage on September 1 


of this year was 231,359,000 Ib., compared 


to 152,198,000 Ib. a year earlier and to an 
average of 172;153,000 Ib. in 1938-42 
for the same date. . 


genres 


Cheese, all kinds, in storage on September 
1, 1943, was 209,322,000 Ib., compared to 
279,905,000 Ib. on September 1, 1942, 
and to a 1938-1942 average for September 
1, of 178,045,000 pounds. 


Eggs, case equivalent, in storage on Septem- 


oeber 1 of this year amounted to 16,635,000 


cases. The figure a year earlier was 14,005,- 
000 cases and the 1938-1942 September 1 
average was 11,187,000 cases. 


Poultry, frozen, all kinds, in storage on Sep- 
tember 1, 1943, totaled 54,717,000 Ib., com- 
pared to 86,645,000 Ib. on September 1, 
1942, and to an average of 74,401,000 Ib. 
for the date in 1938-1942. 


Meat, all kinds, in cure and frozen storage 
on September 1 of this year totaled 722,- 
065,000 Ib. This compared to 521,272,000 
Ib. on September 1, 1942, and to a 513,- 
220,000 Ib. average for the date in 1938- 
1942. 


Lard in storage, September 1, 1943, was 
227,623,000 Ib. and rendered pork fat in 
storage on the same day was 33,350,000 Ib. 
The combined total for these products on 
September 1, 1942, was 85,274,000 Ib. and 
the average for these products in 1938- 
1942 was 174,527,000 Ib. for the same 


. date. 


Business activity index of Business Week 


.on September 11, 1943, stood at 212.3, com- 


pared to 211.0 a month earlier and to 188.0 
for the corresponding date in 1942. 


Weekly wholesale food price index of Dun 
& Bradstreet stood at $4.06 on September 
7, 1943, compared to $4.04 on August 3, 
1943, and to $3.81 for the corresponding 
1942 September date. 


Cost of living index of National Industrial 
Conference Board was 102.8 in August, 
1943, compared to 103.1 in July, 1943, and 
to 98.1 in August, 1942. 
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Fairbanks-Morse Scales 





in Warwork 


@ WARWORK means weigh-work for Fair- 
banks-Morse Scales. They’re weighing 
munitions ... food... chemicals... tanks 
... aircraft...shells.., just about every- 
thing, in fact. They are weighing at speeds 
which human hands can’t match. They’re 
weighing with accuracy that human eyes 
can’t equal. They’re working in endless 
shifts that human stamina can’t endure. 
They’re helping to speed up America’s war 
effort on the production front, for Fairbanks- 
Morse Scales are “at home” on the produc- 


tion front, in peace or in war. Fairbanks,-: 


Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





FAIRBANKS -MORSE 





SALONS 

DIESEL ENGINES | WATER SYSTEMS Mabon 
asiry 

PUMPS SCALES parRore ES 

MOTORS STOKERS GunZ 
GENERATORS - FARM EQUIPMENT Sue” 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


One of America’s freight-carrying giants of 

the air getting a weight check-up on two 

Fairbanks-Morse Aircraft Scales and a 
Fairbanks-Morse Crane Scale. 
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Alaska Fish Co., a subsidiary of Alaska 
Fish Oil Extractors Co, in Chicago, IIl., - 
are 10w packing shark meat. 





Armour Creameries’ Springficld, Mo., egg 
plant, and Nescafe, a division of Nestle’s 
Milk Products Co., in Sunbury, Ohio, have 
been presented the Army-Navy “EE” award 
for excellence in production. ‘The Armour 
plait is the first company in the powdered 
egg field to receive the “E:”. 


Borden Co. in New York has recently 
acquired Poinsettia Dairy Products, Inc., 
Tampa, Fila. W. J. Barritt will be chairman 
of the board and W. J. Barritt, Jr., becomes 
president of the new division. 


Canin Canning Co., Springdale, Ark., has 
recently begun the processing of Irish pota- 
tocs for Government use. 


Chickamauga Producers, Inc., has begun 
operation of a new $50,000 fruit and vege- 
table freezing plant in Dayton, Tenn., and 
plans to pack between 1,500,000 and 2,000,- 
000 Ib. of food this year. 


College Inn Food Products Co. and E. J. 
Brach & Sons, both in Chicago, Il., 
have been presented the Army-Navy “E” 
for outstanding achievement in production. 


Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Detroit, Mich., has spectacular 
full-color “action in war’ oil paintings on its 
trucks to help promote the sale of.U. S. War 
Bonds. 


Kirkland Provision Co.’s cannery in 
Charleston, N. C., has recently been dam- 
aged by fire, with estimated loss at $50,000. 


Kraft Cheese Corp., Chicago, Ill., has 
purchased the Maury Creameries, Inc., in 
Columbia, Tenn. 


Louisiana Packing Co., newly formed or- 
ganization in Hammond, La., has recently 
begun operation and plans to pack shrimp 
as a specialty product. 


Michigan Macaroni Manufacturing Co. 
was recently damaged by fire amounting to 
$100,000. 


John Nagle,Co. of Boston and the At- 
lantic Coast Fisheries Co. have acquired the 
Cape Cod Fisheries in Proyincetown, Mass. 


Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd., has 
now been incorporated as an extraprovincial 
company in British Columbia with the 
executive offices at Peterborough, Ont. 


St. Marys Packing Co., Sidney, Ohio, 
his taken over Glenwood Canning Co., 
Glenwood, Ind., which will operate as a unit 
o: St. Marys. 
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H. P. BROWN 


THOMAS K. CARNES 


The National Dairy Products Corp. in New York has appointed Thomas K. Carnes, 
formerly comptroller of the organization, to the office of vice-president, and H. P. Brown 


to succeed him as comptroller. 


Prior to his appointment, Mr. Brown had been in charge 


of two of the company’s subsidiaries in Kansas City. 





Sardik Food Products Corp., New York, 
manufacturer of dehydrated food products, 
has sold a controlling interest to National Dis- 
tillers Products Corp. National Distillers im- 
mediate plans will be to increase research ac- 
tivities, emphasizing the possible utilization 
of byproducts from whiskey manufacture in 
dehydrated foods for human consumption. 


The Simplot dehydrating plant at Cald- 
well, Idaho, is expanding opcrations to meet 
a goal of 20,000,000 Ib. of dehydrated 
potatoes and 2,000,000 Ib. of dehydrated 
onions for 1943. 


DUNCAN R. MAC KENZIE 


Duncan R. MacKenzie, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Bosco, Inc., has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of manufacturiag and 
research for R. B. Davis Co. in Hoboken, 
manufacturer of baking. powder and “Coco- 
malt,” and vice-president of R. B. Davis 
Sales Co. 


1943 


Tropical Fruits Laboratory, Inc., has been 
newly organized in Miami, Fla., manufactur- 
ing products made from papaya, including 
juice, soft drinks—Tropa Cola and Cuba 
Rica—wines and liqueurs. E. J. Hess, founder 
and president, has devoted the past 15 ycars 
to research and is largely responsible for the 
development of papaya products for the 
company. 


PERSONNEL 





H. C. Aitken has resigned his position 
with the Canadian Government Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Kentville, N. S., to 
take charge of production and research on 
new products for Graham’s Dried Foods, 
Ltd., Belleville, Ont., manufacturers of dehy- 
drated vegetables. 


C. E. Baker, Jr., formerly of Rodney 
Milling Co. and Schultz, Baujan & Co., 
has been appointed superintendent and 
production manager of the Slater Mill & 
Elevator Co., Slater, Mo. 


Frank C. Baker, formerly general man- 
ager of plant and production for the Chi- 
cago, Ill., milk division of Borden Co., is 
now situdted in the company’s New York 
office. Arthur Beckman, formerly manager 
of Borden’s Hammond, Ind., plant and. re- 
cently head of sales for the Chicago division, 
will succeed Mr. Baker in Chicago. 


Theodore C. Byerly, chief of the poultry 
division of the Bureau of Animal Industry at 
the Beltsville, Md.,. research center of 
USDA, has been awarded the 1943 Borden 
Award in poultry science in recognition of 
his work in the field of physiological 
research. 
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USED 


FOR 
PUMPING 


Canned Foods 
Yeast Malt 
Tomato Juice 
Citrus Juice 
Salad Dressings 
Baby Foods 
Oils and Fats 
Ground Meat 
Mayonnaize 
Dog Food 

Milk 

ice Cream 
Cheese 

Beer 

Syrup 

Pudge 

Acids 

Vinegar 
Crushed Fruit 
Wine and 
Grapes 
Liquor 
Chocolate 
Eggs 

Cream 
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The food processing 
plants who are fortunate 
to have Bump Pumps now 
in operation appreciate 
their volume, as Bump 
Pumps enable them to 
continue with uninter- 
rupted production during 
these critical times. 


Backed by 13 years of 
successful exoerienre an? 
service to the industry. 
Bump Pumps combine the 
advantages of reciprocat- 
ing, centrifuaal and ro- 
tary type pumps. Thev 
are positive action that 
operate at slow speeds, 
self-priming under high 
vacuums or against head 
pressures, delivering a 
constant volume per revo- 
lution without churning 
action or agitation within 
the pump. Thin, or vis- 
cous, hot or cold liquids, 
semi-liquids — and even 
solid bearing liquids and 
pulps can be pumped suc- 
cessfully. 


Every possible produc- 
tion hour in our plant is 
devoted to making imple- 
ments of war, but needed 
pump equipment can still 
be supplied. 





h ing full specifi ei, 


» sizes, 
capacities—upon request. 























A. S. THATCHER 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., has elected A. S. Thatcher director 
of applied research in the general manu- 
facturing department. Mr. Thatcher is well 
informed on the technical and scientific 
phases of the company’s activities. 





James R. Collins has been made assistant 
general manager and Lester H. McLaren 
has been appointed director of the labora- 
tory of Michigan Bakeries, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


S. H. Davis, formerly manager of the 
Grocery Sales Department of Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y., is now 
with Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


William M. Evarts, assistant treasurer 
and secretary of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has retired after 46 
years of service with the company. 


William C. Herbert has again become 
vice-president and general manager of Atlas 
Baking Co., Richmond, Va. 


C. E. Johnson has been appointed secre- 
tary of Kelling Nut Co., Chicago, Ill., 
manufacturer of salted nuts and peanuts. 
In addition to his duties as secretary, he will 
act as director of public relations for the 
company. : 





John M. Kohr, assistant food technologist 
at Gorton-Pew Fisheries Co., has been pro. 
moted to the position of production ian. 
ager of manufacturing operations at the 
company’s Gloucester, Mass., plants. 


J. J. LeClare, general sales manage: of 
the Diamond Crystal Salt Division of Gen. 
eral Foods Corp., has been elected vice. 
president in charge of sales. 


Neil Morgan, formerly with the test 


‘bakery of Continental Baking Co., has 


joined Basic Flavors Co., as a consultant 
to bakers in helping them solve produc. 
tion problems. 


William C. Pratt has resigned as man- 
ager of the northwest -division of Russell. 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., to 
become vice-president in charge of sales 
for Dawe’s Products Co., Chicago, Il. 


Earl C. Rasmussen, formerly assistant 
chief chemist of the Chicago Baking 
Powder Division of Standard Brands, Inc., 
has joined the research chemical staff of 
Grifith Laboratories in Chicago. 


R. W. Upshaw, assistant general man- 
ager of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, has 
recently been named vice-president of the 
company. 


W. P. Woodley, vice-president of Co. 
lumbian Peanut Co., Norfolk, Va., has been 
elected president of the National Peanut 
Council, Inc. 


DEATHS 


Joseph J. Arnold, 2nd, 42, assistant treas- 
urer of Lonsdale Bakery Co., Saylesville, 
R. I., recently, in Pawtucket, R. I. 





Gustaf Arvidson, 47, president and treas- 
urer of the Commonwealth Baking Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and a member of the New 
England Bakers Association, Sept. 10. 


William Bittles, 76, founder of Wagner 
Baking Co., Newark, N.J., and former presi- 
dent of Pie Bakers of America, Inc., 
Aug. 30, in West Orange, N. J. 


NEW FOOD PLANT COMPLETED 


La Choy Food Products, Inc., manufacturer of bean sprouts, chop suey and other specialties, 
has completed its new plant at Archbold, Ohio, to pack fruits and vegetables for the 
duration. Since its line of Chinese foods was considered non-essential by WPB, plans were 
made to acquire a new plant and use its equipment in packing essential foods for which 
containers are available. Equipment for packing its former items has been installed 
and production will be resumed when tin or glass containers can be had. 
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Roy M. Davis, 61, assistant treasurer of 
General Foods Corp. in New York, Aug. 30, 
in White Plains, N. Y. In recent years he 
has been in charge of financial operations for 
General Foods quick frozen foods. He was 
treasurer Of Frosted Foods Sales Corp., 
B. E. Maling, Inc. and Q-F-Wholesalers, 


Inc. 


Ira H. Fill, for many years general man- 
agei of the southern territory for Southern 
Dairies, Inc., and later president of Southern 
Maid Corp. of Johnson City, Tenn., re- 
cen'ly, in Richmond, Va. 


Alonzo C. Monagle, 64, former vice-presi- 
dent of Standard Brands, Inc., recently, in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Manuel Rionda, 80, president and 
director of Czarnikow-Rionda Co. in New 
York, importers of Cuban sugar, Sept. 2, in 
Alpine, N. J. 


ASSOCIATED 
INDUSTRIES 


Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn.; Creamery 
Package Manufacturing Co.'s Fort Atkinson 
plant in Fort Atkinson, Wis.; Dewey & 
Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass.; 
Hydrawmatic Machine Corp., New York; 
the Pershing Road plant in Chicago of 
Link-Belt Co.; Novocal Chemical Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Pfaudler Co.’s 
Elyria Division, Elyria, Ohio, have been 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” award for ex- 
cellence in production. The Bridgeport, 
Conn., plant of Jenkins Bros. and Buffalo 
Pumps, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., were presented 





a second star for their pennant, while Inter- | 


national Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hunt- 
ington Works, Huntington, W. Va., and 
Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, have achieved the honor of 
qualifying for four-star renewals of the 
award, 


Brown Co. of Berlin, N. H., manufacturer 
of wood pulp, papers and chemicals has 
appointed Frederic C. Coburn president 
and director of the company. 


Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has acquired the entire line of Dopp 
kettles, formerly built by Sowers Manufac- 
turing Co. Dopp kettles have been exten- 


| sively used for heating, cooling and mixing 


operations throughout the chemical, process 
and food industries. 


Continental Can Co. in New York, has 
promoted H. A. Goodwin, formerly adver- 
tising manager for the past 15 years, to 
the position of director of sales development. 
R_R. Carlier becomes advertising manager 
succeeding Mr. Goodwin. 


Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
elected §, Carle Cooling to the office of 
v-ce-president; in. charge of Packers Can 
Division sales. 


Worthington Pump and Machinery 


Corp., Harrison, N. J., has acquired Ran- 
some Machinerv Co.. of Duncllcn. N, J. 
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YES SIR/ 


| Bemis WATERPROOF Bags 
| Weliver tall weight 


You can say ‘“‘goodbye”’ to weight loss and shrink- 
age in storage or transit, if you pack in Bemis 
Waterproof Bags. For these sturdy laminated bags 
are constructed to prevent losses either by evapo- 
ration or sifting. And they are made extra strong 
to stand the strain of shipping in these days when 
trucks and cars are loaded to capacity. 


Tough, closely woven fabric forms the outside of 
Bemis Waterproof Bags. This fabric is bonded, by 
special adhesives, to layers of paper in any com- 
bination your individual problem requires. 





For example, Bemis Waterproof Bags can be made 
that keep moisture in and dampness out... retain 
desirable aromas and repel objectionable odors. . . 
keep out dust and dirt. . . resist greases and acids. 





Our engineering department will work with you in 
developing bags tailor-made to your needs. Details 
and samples sent promptly on request. 





WATERPROOF DEPARTMENT 


BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 


St. Louis « Brooklyn 
BETTER BAGS FOR 85 YEARS 
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Turkeys,44,000 
at Once, Quick-frozen 
with 


Refrigeration 


That's a common occur- 


yaa 


rence in the big packing 
plant of the Jerpe Com- 
mission Co., C. A. Swan- 
son and Sons, at Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Here three large Frick 
Refrigerating Machines 
hold temperatures in the 
freezing tunnel far below 
zero F. Overhead fans 
maintain a blast of very 
cold air over the poultry 
or other foods. (Meat, 
vegetables, fruit, or dairy 





products can all be han- 
dled with equal facility.) 

Engineering tests show 
that when the air blast is 
kept cold enough, it can absorb but little moisture 
from the foods. Turkeys and all other poultry come 
out with 99-66/100 per cent of their original 
weight. 

Millions of pounds of fresh foods are being quick- 
frozen every day with Frick Refrigeration. It's the 
ultimate where both quality and large volume must 


U. S. soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and aviators use 
quick-frozen foods by the 
millions of pounds daily. 


be maintained. 




















SECTION VIEW OF FRICK-FREEZING SYSTEM 
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Cooking Food for Freezing 
(Continued from page 69) 





oz. of cinnamon, 6 oz. of whole cloves 
and 4 oz. of mace, and the fat available 
from cooking the pork, water being 
added to make the total weight 900 
ib. With these proportions the fin- 
ished product contains 69 percent mois- 
ture, which is within the 70 percent 
legal limit for canned pork and beans. 
After packaging, the pork and beans 
should be frozen and stored at 0 deg. 
F’. or below. 

For serving, the product should. be 
partially thawed in the package to pre- 
vent overcooking and mashing of the 
outside layer before the center portion 
is thawed during cooking. It is best 
heated to. serving temperature ‘in a 
casserole in the oven or in a double 
boiler on top of the stove. 


The Raw Material Problem 
(Continued from page 82) 





the field, in trucks or cars, or delivered 
to the plant. While there is a natural 
tendency to try to write these contracts 
at the lowest possible figure that will 
get action, I doubt very much whether 
many dehydrators know with any ac- 
curacy how much extra they could afford 
to pay for a product properly sized and 
prepared. Here is a startling fact, but 
true. Suppose a grower had a ton of 
carrots, all of large size, that he was 
willing to sell for $35 a ton. mK a 
he also had some ;small carrots which 
he was willing to throw in with the big 
ones without charge. The mixture is 
now worth less, in total value, not per 
ton, to the dehydrator than it was be- 
fore. In fact, it would generally pay 
to have the lot sorted, and the small 
carrots hauled away and dumped as 
waste. 

Many beautiful schemes to solve these 
problems fail to take into account the 
grower. The large grower is obviously 
of a highly speculative disposition, or he 
wouldn’t be in such a crap shooters’ 
business as raising vegetables on a com. 
mercial scale for the fresh market. When 
you offer such a,man a sure thing, a 
small return but a rather sure one, he 


would generally prefer, to take” his 
chances on either losing or making a lot 


of money. That is the reason for thie 
open-price contract mentioned above. 
The large grower has many-ddvantages 
for the dehydrator. He isiwéll equipped 
with machinery, for ore thing. There are 
fewer contracts to watch, for another. 
But most important of all, the large 
grower knows that you have to spend 
money to make money, and he has the 
courage to back up his bets with real 
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‘money and lots of it. On the other 
hand, the typical small grain grower, 
let’s say, could just as well raise vege. 
tables, given proper supervision. But 
where he will fall down is that usually 
at some time in the course of growing 
the crop there will be need for a sudden 
and heavy outlay of money, for extra 
cultivation, fertilizer, dusting, or what 
not. Faced with an actual cash outlay 
of $30 or $40 an acre, your typical 
“small shot” will fold up, either quit 
cold or try to get by with some inexpen- 
sive substitute. If he loses the crop by 
such means, the dehydrator is usually 
out the seed, and in addition, he has to 
scramble out into the market to buy 
what he can to keep running. Perhaps 
the ideal solution is for the dehydrator 
to own his acreage. © -< ° © 

In the last year or two, it has been 
my lot to talk to hundreds of persons 
who were seriously considering going 
into the dehydration of vegetables. It 
was the rare case where they had given 
real thought to the program for raw 
material procurement. They usually 
say, “Oh, we can buy all we want around 
there,” or, “Our broker has undertaken 
to supply us.” And many have some 
dream of running a plant on crop ex- 
cesses bought at distress prices, or re- 
jected materials from other processes, 
The misconceptions of this group are 
bad enough, but understandable. That 
most of the existing dehydrators are 
going into the next season with no raw 
material program worthy of the name 

. is just plain mysterious. 

Some of the commoner ways of get- 
ting larger sizes are wider spacing of 
rows, special extra wide planting shoes, 
using much less seed per acre, fertilizers 
and extra thinning. In climates where 
almost year around crops are possible, a 

_Teal trick is to keep the crops coming 
along in such rotation that the factory is 
_ hever' eversupplied nor out of product. 
; Not all the problems of making vege- 
‘ tables mature on a year around schedule 
are yet solved by any means. It is sut- 
prising how many things are not known 
about what seem to be rather simple 
questions. When horticulture gets off 
the beaten path it can tell you nothing 
except by the hard way, by trying it. 
| One of the great fields for development 
; seems to be improved harvesting meth- 
| ods, ‘suitable for the dehydrator, and 
| léss- expensive in field labor. 
i . Lhaven’t been able to forget the story 
one man_told me about his experience 
, of shipping Idaho potatoes several hui- 
‘dred. miles to his plant. They came in 
“at the rate of three cars a day. A rail 
tie-up left him without any potatoes 
for seven days, followed by a single 
shipment of 21 cars which arrived in the 
middle of a spell of subzero weather! 
This might be called the raw material 
nightmare. 
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Quick Freezing Plant 
(Continued from page 68) 





— 


The company also froze one and a 
quarter million pounds of strawberries 
last season, of which approximately 
900,000 Ib. was frozen by the air-blast 
process, in 30-Ib. containers, for ice 
cream manufacturers. The remainder 
was frozen by the immersion method 
and packaged in 20-lb. containers for 

ie bakers. 

The Dixie freezing operations are 
housed in a twin-shed type of frame 
building, approximately 60 by 140 ft. 
overall, and with the refrigerated space 
insulated with sawdust and shavings. In 
one of the two sheds are the preparation 
department and the immersion freezer. 
In the other shed is the chill room, the 
zero storage room and the compressor 
room. The layout also includes a lean-to 
ofice space and toilet facilities for men 
and womens 

Located adjacent to the main plant 
is a Hamacheck hulling machine 
through which English peas, crowder 
peas and lima beans are put before 
going on to the production line inside 
the plant. 

Refrigeration for the freezing and 
storage operations is supplied by a York 
12x124-in. compressor driven by a 100- 
hp. motor, a York 74x74-in. compressor 
with a 25-hp. motor and a Baker booster 
compressor powered by a 28-hp. motor. 
The refrigeration is flexibly arranged so 
that it may be cut in, cross connected or 
cut out as the loads demand. In the 
chill room there are 2,300 ft. of am- 
monia coils and a 74-ton floor-type 
blower which circulates the air. The 
storage room, where the temperature is 
zero or lower, is equipped with a 15-ton 
floor-type blower. 

Steam for blanching and other plant 
process is generated in a 30-hp. boiler 
located in a separate boiler house. 

So that the company can closely regu- 
late the quality of its products, it is in- 
stalling a control laboratory where qual- 
ity tests may be made as a check on 
processing operations. An important 
function of this laboratory will be to 
check the blanching time required to 
inactivate the enzymes in the raw ma- 
terial. 

Situated in an area where the grow- 
ing season is long, Dixie Frosted Foods 
expects to operate practically the year 
around. It packs a wide variety of prod- 
ucts, including snap beans, lima beans, 
English “peas, crowder peas, corn, 
strawberries, peaches, blueberries and 
turnin greens. It may pack seafoods from 
the Gulf Coast during one or two win- 
ter months. To date the operations of 
the company have proved so successful 
that one or more similar plants may be 





established. 
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FOOD PROCESSING 


Under one roof, in New York’s Madison Square Garden, this 
year’s Exposition of Chemical Industries will present a notable 
educational opportunity. There, during the week of December 6-11, 
1943, the technical men and executives of the food industries will 
find’ the: equivalent of a post-graduate course in chemistry and 
engineering applied to their own problems. 

In common with other fields, the food industries are faced 
with a growing number of new problems and a multiplication of 
older ones—all brought about by war conditions and post-war plans. 
To an unprecedented extent, chemistry and chemical engineering 
have broadened their ability to help solve many of these problems 
—through new products of chemistry and new processes made 
possible by modern equipment. The producers of such products 
and equipment who will exhibit at this Exposition will have their 
technical men on hand for consultation and advice. Visitors will 
profit by availing themselves of such service. 

Admission to the Exposition of Chemical Industries is by 
invitation and registration. As the general public is not admitted, 
you will find here every facility for a thoroughgoing study of the 
chemical and engineering developments of prime interest to you. 


By all means come—and bring your associates. 


[9th 


Managed by International Exposition Co. 





EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN e NEW YORK e DEC. 6-11, 1943 

















FABRICATED OF STAINLESS STEEL 





—fo meet the 


exacting needs of 
the food industry 








PATTERSON STEAM-JACKETED MIXING KETTLE 


—A special type jacketed kettle fitted 
with a turbine-type mixer, constructed 
throughout of No. 316 stainless steel. 
Shell and heads constructed of stain- 
less steel %" thick. Steam jackets of 
carbon steel. Built for a working pres- 


sure of 75 Ibs. 


A.S.M.E. APPROVED DRAWING —> 





—This type of kettle may be adapted 
to straight mixing, or to a combined 
mixing and simple distillation prob- 
lem. The vapor-dome is ideal for sepa- 
rating entrained moisture from a dis- 
tillate vapor. 


FACED WITH A TOUGH 
DEHYDRATION PROBLEM? 


Call in Patterson-Kelley engineers. In step 
with the rapid development of food dehy- 
dration, we offer a complete line of kettles, 
cookers, mixers. 


EST. my, 1880 


~~ ERR, 
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FOOD EQUIPMENT NEWS 





me: 


Concrete Floor Hardener 


Witpur & WitxiaMs Co., Park Square 
Bldg., Boston, Mass., has brought out 
“Dye-Crete” color hardener for coloring 
and hardening concrete floors. With this 
hardener, it is not necessary to etch the 
suriace of the floor in order to neutral- 
ize the alkaline content of the concrete. 
The manufacturer also states that the 
material will penetrate and carry the 
color deep into the cement. 

Using this material in colors, the color 
hardener in the desired color is applied 
and allowed to dry from one to three 
hours, depending on drying speed. ‘This 
is then followed by a coat of “Dye-Crete 
Defensite” coating. If an enamel finish 
is required, the finish coat should be 
the same color as the first coat. If a 
glossy texture finish is required clear 
coating is used for the finished coat. 

In cases where a concrete floor is dust- 
ing, but no color is required, clear (un- 
colored) material is applied in two 
coats. The first coat is allowed to dry 
twelve hours before the second coat is 
applied. Two coats are essential when 
using the clear material. The result is 
claimed to be a non-dusting surface 
highly resistant to traffic. Coverage ob- 
tained from this concrete hardener is 
said to range between 150 to 400 sq. 
ft. per gal., depending on the surface. 


Air Heaters for Processing 


Dravo Corporation, 300 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has brought out a direct 
fired air heater suitable for use in de- 
hydration and other processes. ‘This 
heater, made without the use of critical 
alloys steels, provides output tempera- 
tures between 150 and 350 deg. F. Air 
heating is obtained from heaters with 
carbon steel combustion chambers, by 
means of a recirculating device. This 
device allows heated air to be fed back 
to the heater’s intake, so that the nor- 
mal temperature rise obtainable by 
circulating air around the firebox will 
produce any temperature up to 350 deg. 
F., depending upon the percentage of 
the total air flow that is recirculated. 
This percentage is regulated by a dam- 
per in the recirculating duct. ‘To obtain 
350 deg. F. temperature, 80 percent 
recirculation is required. 

Advantages claimed for these heaters 
include saving of fuel because of high 
efliciency of heat abstraction and low 
radiation losses, heated air free from 
coitamination obtained from direct 
fired coal or oil burning heaters, ease of 
installation, availability for quick ship- 
ment, flexibility of the installation as 
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Air heater for dehydration or processing. 


regards later plant extension, and the 
fact that skilled labor is not required for 
cperation. These heaters are available 
for coal, oil or gas fuel, and those de- 
signed for coal can be converted to oil 
or gas when these fuels become more 
available. 


Lubricating System | 

FarvaL Corp., 3250 East 80th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has brought out the 
improved “Multival’ ‘system, for posi- 
tive lubrication of all bearings on a 
machine. With this equipment, oil or 
grease is delivered to the distributing 
blocks by means of a manual or power 
operated portable gun, which serves as 





a central pump. The complete equip- 
ment consists of the multiple valve 
blocks, each serving from 2 to 10 bear- 
ings, lubricant lines leading to indi- 
vidual points, and suitable fittings to 
accommodate practically any type of 
bearing connection. Each measuring 
valve can be individually adjusted to de- 
liver the exact amount of lubricant re- 
quired by the bearings it serves. A 
tell-tale on each valve piston indicates 
the positive delivery of lubricant to each 
bearing. 


Fast Food Freezer 


A new fast freezing unit capable of 
handling nearly all types of vegetables, 
fresh fruits, seafood and poultry at 
the rate of three tons an hour has 
been developed by the York Ice Ma- 
chinery Corp., York, Pa. ‘The foods 
can be processed both in the loose 
and packaged form. 

One of the features of the freezer 
is its rapid defrosting equipment, which 
permits a minimum of production in- 
terruption, and immediate resumption 
of peak production as soon as frost 
is removed from the freezing coils. The 
design also makes it possible to com- 
bine two or more machines into a sin- 
gle unit to conform with individual 
plant layouts. The freezers can also 
be operated side by side to provide 
a parallel production line for freezing 
both loose seen and packaged products 
at the same time. 

Built in two sizes, the largest model 


@ 


Wa 


Centralized lubricating system. 
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HOMO-MIXER S 


ADVANCED PRINCIPLE 


STATOR TURBINE FINS 











Lxpusrry must win the race 
against time! But more than a 
great time-saver is the Eppenbach 
HOMO-MIXER. It’s also engi- 
neered for finer diffusion. 

Its principle is wholly differ- 
ent. There is no vortex, no air 
to affect the mixture. Only a 
fraction of the mass is worked at 
one time, creating more uniform 
dispersion. The material is rap- 
idly forced up from the air-free 
bottom by the stationary turbine 
fins. With tremendous pressure 
and turbulence, the flow surges 
upward, outward and down. ‘lhe 
entire batch completes this cycle 
in just a minute or two. No 
clamping to tank, no setting al 
angle, no vibration. 


HOMO-MIXERS are doing 
a big job in process plants 
today — batteries up to a 
hundred! Write us! 








EPPENBACH 


iMCORPORATED 


Processing Lauipmaat ter Over 30 Year 
44-02 lith STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 








is capable of holding 10 food trucks 
at a time in various stages of the freez- 
ing process and has a capacity as high 
as 6,000 Ib. an hour. The smaller 
unit is a six truck model with a capacity 
of approximately 3,500 Ib. an hour. 
Each truck holds about 700 Ib. of 
products when loaded with 15 trays 
uniformly filled. 

Semi-automatic in operation, the 
freezer operates by means of a con- 
veyor belt which moves the food trucks 
through the freezing compartments. 
The first truck is pushed into the 
precooling chamber by hand and then 
moves forward automatically as the con- 
veyor control button is pushed. Trucks 
are removed at the end of the process. 


Rotary Pumps 


A sERIES of rotary pumps with anti- 
friction bearings has been added to its 
line of standard units by Blackmer 
Pump Co., Grand Rapids 9, Mich. 
These pumps range from 10 to 750 gal. 
per minute at pressures up to 150 Ib. 
per square inch. Advantages claimed for 
the new design are reduced power re- 
quirements and higher operating pres- 
sures. As the bearings are in contact 
with the liquid being pumped, these 
pumps are recommended only for han- 
dling viscous or non-viscous liquids 
having lubricating properties, such as 
oils and sirups. 


Sealing Rings 

B. F. Goopricu Co., Akron, Ohio, is 
manufacturing jar sealing rings of non- 
critical materials for use in commercial 
food packing. These are of two types, 
one made of ‘“‘Koroseal,” a thermoplas- 
tic; the other a new linseed oil com- 
pound that can be vulcanized. The rings 
are for use in packing products that do 
not rate rubber rings, but for which 
fairly high priority rating for the use of 
substitute materials can be obtained. 







Heat Exchanger Tubes 


Brown Fintuse Co., 160 Filbert St, 
Elyria, Ohio, is now making “cut and 
twisted” fintubes. These are standard 
types of Brown longitudinal fintubes,& 
with the fins cut transversely at desired 
intervals, and the cut ends twisted, a; 
shown in the illustration. This is said 
to produce much greater turbulence of 
the fluid on the shell side than when 
straight, untwisted tubes are used. As 
a result, increased thermal efficiencies, 









































Cut and twisted fintubes for heat exchangers, 






ranging up to 50 percent, are said to be 
produced in certain types of heat ex- 
changers. In consequence, still further 
savings—in weight, pressure drop and 
other factors, are claimed. 





Pressure Control Switch 


BarBER-COLMAN Co., Rockford, Ill, 
recently developed the'“‘Micro Pressure 
Switch” for proportioning control of 
motor-operated valves, power units, pro- 
gram switches and other devices for the 


regulation of steam, air and gas pres 


sures. Among the applications of this 
switch are the control of the suction 
pressure of multiple Freon compressors, 
the regulation of head pressures in 
liquid level control, and the control of 
proportioning type fuel burners. 

The device is a single-pole, double- 
throw, 3-wire instrument with position- 





Sealing rings of non-critical materials, showing at the left a ring made of Koroseal, and 
at the right rings made from a vulcanizable linseed oil compound. 
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Pressure switch for proportioning control. 


ing solenoid, and a pressure sensitive 
bellows mechanism, all mounted on a 
Bakelite sub-base and enclosed in a 
metal case for surface mounting. A 
built-in condenser protects the contacts. 
Convenient external adjustment is pro- 
vided, but the setting may be locked in 
place by means of internal locking 
screws. 


Steam-Jacketed Strainer 

BLACKMER Pump Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has developed a strainer for 
handling highly viscous liquids or 


liquids that are solid at room tempera- 


ture. The strainer is provided with a 
steam jacket to maintain the liquid at 
proper temperature for straining. It 
comes in Capacities of 20, 50, 100 and 
200 gal. per minute for pipe sizes of 
1, 2 and 3 in. The 1-in. and 2-in. (50 
gal. per minute) units have. threaded 
pipe connections. The 2-in. (100 gal. 
per minute) and the 3-in. units have 
flange connections. Maximum operat- 
ing pressure for the strainer is 50 Ib. per- 
sq.in. at temperatures up to 300 deg. F. 
The steam jacket is suitable for 125 Ib. 
steam pressure. The bottom and sides 
of the unit are completely inclosed in 
the steam jacket. Two inlet and outlet 
ports are provided for steam line con- 
nection. 


Dehydrater Heater 


Rices & Lomsarp, INc., Lowell, Mass., 
has developed a new type of heating coil 


for its “Fleet Line” dehydraters. This 


heater is made up of return bend coils 
with the bend floating at the top. The 
construction eliminates the stresses and 
strains of expansion and contraction, 
thus reducing upkeep. The coils are 
fastened at the bottom with standard 
flared tube fittings. Thus each individual 


NEW 


BAKER HY-LIFT TRUCKS 
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® The same advantages which 
have been designed into these 
trucks to speed the production 
of war goods also apply to 
normal peacetime material 
handling. The model illus- 
trated, designated as Type H-3, 
is of 6,000 lb. capacity. 


Improvements include a new 
hydraulic lift system which 
provides efficient, positive 
control of hoisting and 
lowering, increased battery 
compartment permitting 
longer continuous operation, 
operator’s guard integral with 
frame for greater strength 
and safety, and other features 
which provide increased effi- 
ciency and easier maintenance 
... The new improved design 
is also available in 4,000 Ib. 
capacity. (Type H-2.) 


Write for complete information 


FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 


AND EFFICIENCY 


Larger battery hin (32" x ‘39149 - permits 
capacity to operate trucks continuously on 
longer shifts. Chamfered front top corner.of 
battery compartment provides greater visi- 
bility for the driver. Sliding type hatte ver 
is equipped with handles for faster servicing. 


Controller, 
contactors, lift 
motor and pump 
are grouped to- 
gethér in a con- 
venient control 
panel. Travel 
brakeis easily ad- 
justed by asingle 
hex nut. Opera- 
tor’s guard built 
integral with 
frame for greater 
strength, pro- 
vides handy 
compartment for 
carrying towing 
chain, pinch bar, | 
or other tools 


Easy steering re- 
sults from proper 
design and anti- 
friction bearings 
on king pins. All 
steering levers 
and rods are in- | 
side frame, pro- 
tected against 
damage. Frame 
members are fab- 
ricated of heavy | 
plate by hot § 
riveting and arc 
welding. 


Efficient hydrau- 
lic life provides 
power lifting 
and gravity 
lowering, under 
absolute control | 
at all times. 67” 
lift for two or 
three high tier- 
ing is standard. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker-Raulang Company 


2146 WEST 25th STREET ©® 


in Canada: Railway and Power RAAT Corporation, Ltd. 


© CLEVELAND, OHIO 





































































Fhe STEINLITE is FAST 
ACCURATE and EASY to USE 


In the thoroughly up-to-date production control of food dehydra- 
tion, the Steinlite Moisture Tester is widely used. 

It is remarkably FAST. Experienced operators can make a test 
in about one minute. If not experienced, an operator can make 
test in 2 or 3 minutes ... . a tremendous 
saving compared to old moisture testing 
methods. The Steinlite is ACCURATE 



















We “or. Stotalite . . .. manufactured by expert radio engi- 
- - » one-minute neers and technicians ... . calibrated 
moisture tester. against official Government oven methods. 

The Steinlite is EASY TO USE... . almost 


as easy as a radio. Simply weigh out 
sample, pour it into hopper, press a button 
and compare the meter reading with a 
conversion chart. 

The Steinlite is operated on the radio 
frequency impedance principle. Sold on 
FREE Trial; no deposit; prompt shipments. 
Write for catalog #143. 


"HEADQUARTERS" for Moisture Testers, 
and all Grain Testing Equipment. 


















634 Brooks Building 














Is Shipped 


READY FOR 
PRODUCTIVE USE 





Strainers, baskets, filters, screens — hundreds of varieties— are moving 
through the “Buffalo Wire” plant. Close tolerances, accurate sizes, difficult 
shapes—such are the specifications demanded for tanks, ships and planes. 


To a large group of America’s war industries—synthetic rubber, chemical, 
process, oil refining, powder, abrasives—‘Buffalo Wire” is delivering wire 
and metal products ready for productive use. No doubt your plant, too, can 
make profitable use of these broad services: 

TRIMMING, SLITTING, CUTTING 


to accurate dimensions 


BINDING with webbing, sheet 
metal edging 











DIE-CUTTING 
shapes and circles 


SOLDERING several types of 
cloth into one panel 


SHAPING forms of various WELDING FABRICATION on all 
depths types and weights of materials 





DOING BUSINESS FROM COAST Salesice 
TO COAST FOR 74 YEARS 5 











Complete details in 
FOLDER 594-BC 
A tree copy belongs 

in your files. 


” 452 TERRACE 


BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


Heater coil for dehydrater. 


coil can be removed for repairs, the holes 
can be plugged, and the heater can still 
be used. 


Wartime Paints 


Devetorep to replace its line of ““Wax- 
Fortified” paint during wartime, S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., has 
brought out a new line of “War 
Formula” paints and enamels. These 
paints do not contain wax, but the 
makers state that they are made from 
the finest materials available at the 
present time. They require no special 
preparation or care in application and 
can be applied by brush or spray. 

Available in this line are mill white 
flat or gloss enamel; commercial in- 
terior gloss (enamel) in 17 colors, 
black and white; commercial interior 
semi-gloss (enamel) in 10 colors and 
white; commercial interior flat in 10 
colors and white; dado enamel in brown 
and gray; machine enamel in two colors 
and white; primer; undercoat; and 
thinner. 


Waterproof Sealing Tape 


McLaurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, 
Mass., is producing “Solseal” waterproof 
tape for sealing cartons and other ship- 
ping containers. The tape is applied in 
the same way as regular sealing tapes, 
using the same type of moistening dis- 
penser, but employing a special solvent 
as the moistening agent. This solvent is 


‘a non-inflammable, non-volatile, non- 


corrosive mixture of chemicals that will, 
upon wetting “Solseal,” cause it to be- 
come waterproof after a 72-hour period. 
It is claimed that bondings made with 
“Solseal” tape, immersed in water under 
strain, have withstood that immersion 





in some cases for as much as eight 
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weeks, without any releasing of the 
tape. Tests made at temperatures from 
—25 deg. F. to 180 deg. F. have 
shown no injury to the bond. 

“Solseal” is available in 30/30/30, 
60/30/30 and 60 Ib. wet strength kraft 
with “Solseal” adhesive, also string-filled 
for use as a strapping tape. 


X-Ray for Foods 


NortH AMERICAN Puitips Co., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York, has brought 
out “Searchray,” an X-ray apparatus for 
fluoroscopic and radiographic examina- 
tion of foods and other products. De- 
signed to be safe, simple, and easy to 
operate, the device plugs in to any 
standard 110 volt a.c. power source. 

In use, the compartment door is 





X-ray apparatus for examining foods. 


cpened, the object to be examined is 
inserted, and the door is then closed. 
To view the internal structure of the 
object, the operator next pushes the 
button and looks through the eye-level 
eyepiece. 

Safety is assured by a rayproof, shock- 
proof housing. The door is electrically 
interlocked, so that the circuit is inter- 
tupted whenever the examining com- 
partment door is opened. 


Extruded Rubber Tubing 


B. F. Goopricu Co., Akron, Ohio, is 
now making an extruded rubber tubing 
suitable for use in food handling. A 
feature of this tubing is its extremely 
smooth inside bore, which eliminates 
the danger of food clinging to the in- 
side surfaces and permits easy cleaning. 
This tubing is also said to hold its shape 
after severe usage. It is manufactured 
in sizes from # to % in. inside diame- 
ter, with wall thicknesses from 4 to +; 
in. The only color available is black. 
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SANITATION and 
MAINTENANCE DIGEST 


sanitation and maintenance jobs 
where Oakite cleaning materials 
expedite quality control, save 
man-hours, step up efficiency, 
and make equipment last longer! 


describes 





Here is a NEW, 24-page DIGEST you should have, particularly now that 
accelerated production schedules, man-power limitations and equipment 
shortages re-emphasize the need for handling sanitation and maintenance 
cleaning work with minimum expenditure of time, effort and money! 


Based on the successful experience of can- 
ning and preserving plants the Nation over, 
it describes specialized, fast-working, safe 
techniques for handling 97 cleaning, germi- 
cidal, de-scaling, rust-removing and related 
jobs ... tells how Oakite methods help (1) 
make quality control more certain, (2) speed 
daily clean-up work, (3) expedite main- 
tenance, (4) save time, (5) conserve man- 
power, (6) prolong equipment life, and (7 

keep costs down! 


Send For Your FREE Copy TODAY! 


Only when you read this informative Digest 
will you realize the many ways it outlines 
for facilitating ALL your sanitation and 
maintenance cleaning routines. A request on 
your Company letterhead brings your 
FREE copy by return mail. Send for it TODAY! 


TELLS HOW TO: CLEAN: 





Sorting and Grading Tebles 
Peeling Machines 
Mixing Vats, Storage Tanks 
Dehydrating Trays, Conveyors 
Kettles, Cookers, Retorts 
Juice Extractors and Pulpers 
Sanitary Piping, Pumps, ete. 
Pre-Heaters and Pasteurizers 
Egg Breaking Cups 
Filter Presses and Cloths 











OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26G Thames St., NEW YORK 6; N. Y. 
Technical Service Representatives Located in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


OAKITE Ga CLEANING 


vido 


MATERIALS... METHODS... SERVICE FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMENT 





Lb?T 








When You 


Need Steel Quickly 


Every type of steel from stainless to structurals is 
carried in stock for quick shipment from any of the ten 
convenient RYERSON plants. Steels are available for 
maintenance, for construction or additional equipment 
... for all of the thousand and one vital applications in 
the nation’s vast food industry. ¢ If you have a problem 
of selection, application or fabrication let our engineers 
and metallurgists help you. Depend on Ryerson to meet 
your requirements. Call Ryerson first whenever steel 
is needed. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., plants at: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


Principal Preducts 


Bars - Shapes - Plates - 
Floor Plates - “Structurals 
- Mechanical Tubing - 
Boiler Tubes - Boiler Fit- 
tings - Stainless Steel - 
Alloys - Babbitt - Solder 
- Wire - Reinforcing - 
Threaded Rod - Tool Steel 
- Welding Rod - Chain - 
Nuts - Bolts - Etc. - Etc. 


RYERSON STEEL-SERUVICE 
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FOOD PLANT 
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Belt Conveyors—Conveyor installation pic- 
tures, descriptions of belt idlers, engineering 
data and. diagrams of hand, self-propelled 
and automatic belt conveyors are given in 
a 20-page catalog, 1D- 105, “Belt Conveyors 
by Continental,” issued by Continental Gin 
Co., Industrial Division, Birmingham, Ala. 


Dairy Equipment—" ‘Equipment for the 
Dairy Industry” is the title of a 170-page 
illustrated catalog, containing photographs 
and information on dairy equipment and 
supplies such as can washers, -holding tanks, 
presses, agitators and pasteurizers; issued by 
Damrow Brothers Co., 196-1 Western Ave., 
Yond du Lac, Wis. 


Locker Plant Equipment—How “The New 
Vilter Frigid Blast Freezer,” a medium-size 
freezing unit for use in locker plants, in- 
creases freezing capacity and reduces handl- 
ing time -and freezing costs as described in 
a 4-page bulletin published by Vilter Manu- 
facturing Co., 2110 S. First St., Milwaukee 
7, Wis. 


Mixing Equipment—“Pneumix in Action,” 
a 24-page booklet illustrating typical appli- 
cations of air-motored agitators in such 
operations as the manufacture of riboflavin, 
preparing ice cream mixes, and stirring milk 
in tank trucks has been published by Eclipse 
Air Brush Co., Inc., 390 Park Ave., Newark, 
N. J. 

Overhead Handling Equipment—Numerous 
advantages, photographs and illustrations of 
American Monorail carriers for use in 
handling bulk materials, in food plants, in 
other industries, and in shipping, are found 
in a 56-page catalog issued ,.by American 
Monorail Co., 13107 Athens Ave., Cleve- 
land 7, Ohio. 


PLANT SUPPLIES 





# 
Gas Masks—A. gt mask which offers pro- 
tection against toxic smokes, fumes and 
gases is described and illustrated in a brief 
bulletin published by American-La France- 
oamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 


Heating Equipment—A specification sheet, 
describing blower-type heat diffusers de- 
signed to heat and ventilate large areas both 
uniformly and economically, has recently 
been issued by Carrier Corp., Syracuse, 
Ne 


Motors and Generators—Squirrel cage, 
direct-current and shipboard motors and 
shipboard auxiliary generators are described 
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_ and illustrated in four short bulletins, forms 


SCF-1, 2, 102 and 101, respectively, pub- 
lished by Crocker-Wheeler Electric Mfg. 
Co., Distribution Engineering Department, 
Ampere, 9, LYS 


Screws—Two price lists, Bulletins 849 and 
850, giving prices of Bristol multiple spline 
and hex socket screws, respectively, have 
been issued by Bristol Co., Mill Supply 
Division, Waterbury, Conn. 


Steel Belt Lacing—A 4-page folder giving 
prices, sizes and descriptive information 
about steel-belt lacing has been published 
as Bulletin 773, by Bristol Co., Mill Sup- 
ply Division, Waterbury, Conn. 


Water _Softeners—Many uses and applica- 


tions of carbonaceous zeolite water softeners 
in boiler feedwater supplies are given in 
Bulletin 4021 issued by Cochrane Corp., 
17th & Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, 32, Pa. 


CONTROL EQUIPMENT 





Blancher Control—Automatic control sys- 
tems applied to three types of blanchers— 
hot water, atmospheric steam and pressure 
steam blanchers—preparatory to dehydrating, 
freezing or canning of vegetables are de- 
scribed and illustrated through diagrams in 
an 8-page Bulletin No. F-M-1 entitled 


- “Brown: Automatic Con trol. of Vegetable 


Blanching” issued by Brown Instrument 
‘Co., Wayne & Roberts Aves., Philadelphia 
44, Pa. 


Control Eqiipmént—Bulletin A-330, a 16- 
page booklet, giving photographs and con- 
struction and operation details of Model 30 


Stabilog Controller with hyper-reset action 
has béen issued by Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 


‘Mass. 


Dehydration Control—A ; Ines resume. of 
the essential factors in dehydration and 
diagrams’ of three t pes, of dehydrators, 
together with discussidns Gf control for de- 
hydration, are given in a 4-page pamphlet, 


Bulletin. No. 98163,. “Taylor Control Sys- 
‘tems for Food Dehydration,” published, by ¢ pi a 


Taylor Instrument Cos., P. O. Box: 110, 
Rochester 1, N. Y.' ie 


Level Control—Operation details, typical ap- 
plications and dimensions of various types 
of Photoswitch Electronic Level Controls 
are found in a brief 4-page pamphlet, Sheet 
1100, issued by Photoswitch Inc., 77 Broad- 
way, ‘Cambridge 42, Mass. 


pH ,Control—The development and applica- 
tion of pH, chlorine and phosphate control 
methods are described in a 84-page catalog 
entitled “Modern pH and Chlorine Con- 
trol” issued bye«W. A. Taylor & Co., 7300 
York Road, Baltimore 4, Md. 


1943 = 3 


Temperature Control—Pictures and opera- 
tion details of industrial temperature equip- 
ment within the range of —100 to +1,000 
deg. F., and with an accuracy as great as 
+0.1 deg. F., are given in Bulletin 2122, 
published by American Instrument Co., 
8010-8020 Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Blended Shortening—An 18-page booklet 
giving a brief description of blended short- 
ening, a table comparing its qualities to 
vegetable shortening and many household 
recipes, has been published by Swift & Co., 
Union Stockyards, Chicago. 


Fan Maintenance—“Maintenance and In- 
stallation Data,” a pocket-size 20-page book- 
let describing in detail how to install and 
maintain industrial fans and air conditioning 
equipment, has been published by Buffalo 
Forge Co., 181 Mortimer St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Feed Water Treatment—Publication 4008, 
entitled “Boiler Feed Water Conditioning 
and Chemistry,” discussing the most com- 
mon processes used in feed water condi- 
tioning, including the characteristics of the 
hot process water softener, zeolite softener 
and the removal of gases from boiler feed 
water; has been published by Cochrane 
Corp., 17th & Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia 44, Pa. 


Flavors—A wholesale price list of essential 
oils, citrus concentrates, aromatic chemicals 
and other flavors has been published by 
Fritzsche Brothers, -Inc., Port Authority 
Commerce Bldg., 76 9th Ave., New York. 


Floors—Installed in aircraft plants for Boe- 


‘ing, Consolidated and other war plants, a 


light-reflecting floor built of concrete and 


‘. made with white portland cement instead of 


gray is described in a 25-page catalog, “Light 
From -K\gors, Speeds War Production,” 

published: by Universal Atlas Cement Co., 
135. ~~ St., New York. 


Salting 3A i 16- -page reprint of ~articles on 
Vegetables by Salting,” by 


ian and H. B: Blum; which dis- 
cusses various methods of preserving vegeta- 
bles by salting, has been issued by Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


Valve Maintenance—A folder describing 
“Economy Renewable Seats & Re-Seating 
Tools” for maintaining valves, faucets and 
bibbs has been put out by Economy Valve 
Seat Co., 2617-25 Fletcher St., Chicago. 


War Posters—To help combat waste and 
stimulate worker morale, two continuous 
series of posters, 18x25 in., have been put 
out by Continental Can Co., 100 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 


. 

















Model Food Plant 
(Continued from page 59) 





than the input, thus a positive pressure 
is maintained in the interest of conser- 
vation of refrigeration in the center 
room, where sausage meats are made 
and stuffed. Opposite the silent cutters, 
next to the finished-products refrigerator 
wall, a “flake ice” machine is provided 
to furnish ice for cooling meat in the 
silent cutter. The grinder, silent cutter, 
vacuum mixer and stuffers are of the 
latest improved sanitary type having no 
dead-ends, threaded holes, open seams 
in the product zone or parts inaccessible 
for cleaning. The grinder has the ap- 
proved drain flange in the shaft housing 
and the vacuum mixer has a sanitary 
clean-out clearance on the end paddles 
near the hub. 

The second floor has a dry rine g 
room for spices, cereals, powdered milk, 
cellulose casings, pe stock and other 
materials. A similar room adjoining the 
dry storage room is used by the produc- 
tion man as an office in which to keep 
production records and necessary mate- 
rials, tools and parts and conduct nage 
control tests. There is space in this 
room for the Federal inspector’s locker. 

This floor is interconnected with the 
upper floor of the garage building, 


which houses a route men’s room: or 
office, male locker and dressing rooms, 
shower and toilet, and a female dressing 
and locker room and toilet. The rear 
of this floor of the garage building is for 
general office use. 


The Cellar 


The cellar floor, walls and lighting 
are the same as those of the upper 
stories. The cellar is used for all wet 
operations, including the pumping and 
curing of meat, the washing and flush- 
ing of casings, and the washing of 
smoke trees, trucks, ham molds, bacon 
boxes and other equipment. There are 
two refrigerators. A sharp freezer. and 
a holding freezer are provided, and 
three batteries each of ten vats. The 
class preferred vats of stainless steel hav- 
ing rounded corners. The edges are to 
be reinforced by an outside bend form- 
ing an arc not more than 180 deg. 
Space is reserved for storing and stack- 
ing belly boxes during bacon curing. 

Sanitary stainless steel tables are lo- 
cated near each chute opening for the 
examination of meat cuts, sorting, grad- 
ing and weighing. At the casing room 
wall, two pumping tables are provided. 
These are convenient to an air com- 
pressor and a brine supply, the brine 
being furnished in adequate quantity 
by a continuous and automatic salt dis- 
solving and filtering device. Lard made 


in the room above tlows down through 
sanitary piping to a filling station in the 


cellar. The temperature of the room is 
sufficient for chilling. 

Scales have been omitted from this 
discussion because there was such a 
wide divergence of opinion as to the 
best of floor scaies and the most 
suitable manner and- arrangement of 
smaller scales in the various processing 
departments. It was felt that the deci- 
sion as to weighing devices was so 
closely connected with individual ideas 
and methods of control that no general 
suggestion can be advanced for this 
type of installation. 

The class was careful to. specify con- 
struction of rat-proof nature. All floors 
and walls, especially in the refrigerators, 
were to be tied in by heavy-gage metal 
lath. No double walls or enclosed spaces 
were to be tolerated in the ceiling or 
under a Hored or lockers, All doors 
were to be tight fitting and edged with 
metal at least 6 in. from the floor. Flaps 
over the refrigerator wall openings 
which accommodate the overhead rails 
were to be installed with no greater than 
4 . clearance on either side of the 
rail. 

All fixed equipment was to be in- 
stalled at least 2 ft. from the wall or 
other equipment. Wherever practical, 
this equipment was to be mounted on 
legs, preferably with ball bottoms. 





5-STAR PERFORMANCE 


There's real drama 


wherever American marines fight for free- 
dom— 
wherever American navy men are keeping 
sea-lanes safe— 
wherever American soldiers press for- 
ward toward Victory— 










BUILT COLD STORAGE DOORS 





wherever American merchantmen 
keep essential supplies moving to 
all fronts— 






wherever Jamison- 
Built Doors protect 
their food supply. 


JAMISON srorace DOOR CO. 


Jamison, Stevenson & Victor Doors 
MARYLAND 


HAGERSTOWN 
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For Accurate, Controlled Feeding 
of Materials to Processing Machines 













DRAVERB 
FEEDERS 


ROCESSING plants that have the 

problem of feeding dry, powdered, 
granular or flaked essential materials 
from storage bins or hoppers to various 
production machines, will do well to 
investigate DRAVER FEEDERS! By 
feeding a continuous flow of materials 
at the desired capacity, a Draver in- 
sures maximum efficiency—no danger- 
ous overloading—no machines running 
at less than full capacity. Positive, 
easily controlled regulation provides 
required accuracy. More than 100 
sizes and models. Also for continuous 
mixing systems. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


BF. GUMP CO, 4°4.5..Siintes St 


Chicago, Ill. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS SINCE 1872 
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All hose lines were to be provided 
with vacuum breakers to prevent water 
contamination by back A ea get and 
equipped with suitable racks to prevent 
their lying around on floors when not 
in use. All faucets for the utility sinks 
and wash basins were to be installed 
above the rim level of the sink. Water 
supply lines for the cookers were to be 
located well above the rim of the 
cooker. The bologna cooker chosen 
was to be one which supplies fresh clean 
hot water and not of the recirculating 
type. The water supply is to be pro- 
tected by a vacuum breaker on this de- 
vice because it is a closed system. 

The curing vats are to discharge over 
a valley drain. The flushing nozzles on 
the casing table are to be protected by 
vacuum breakers, as is the water connec- 
tion to the automatic brine machine. 
There are two sanitary type angle spout 
bubblers provided on each floor. 

The ventilation of the toilets on the 
first floor and in the cellar is to be by 
mechanical means. The toilets on the 
second floor and in the delivery office 
ventilate by means of a window. 


Infrared Dehydration 
(Continued from page 79) 





tained is insufficient for proper design 
of a large oven, a rough approximation 
of an actual oven for dehydrating carrots 
is given. As a basis of computation, an 
oven containing 850 of the 250-watt 
reflector lamps is used. The oven would 
be approximately 40 ft. long, and a 
useful conveyor width of about 3.5 ft. 
could be employed. If carrots contain- 
ing 87 percent moisture were cut in 
$-in. slices, approximately 11 minutes 
would be required to remove over 90 
percent of the original moisture. The 
conveyor speed would then be about 3.5 
ft. per minute. On the basis of 2 sq.ft. 
per pound of carrot, the capacity of the 
oven would be approximately 225 Ib. 
of wet material per hour. While these 
computations are not exact, it is be- 
lieved that they are conservative. 

The authors wish to express their 
appreciation to Howard Haynes and 
W. C. Brown of the Nela Park Engi- 
neering Department of the General 
Electric Company for furnishing the 
lamps used in this investigation. 
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FLYING FORTRESSES 7O@QY --- , 


When Industry Reconverts to Peace, Standard Convey- 
ors Will Be Increasingly Important Production Tools 


Today we outstrip the world in 
military aircraft manufacture, To- 
morrow fleets of American-built 
passenger and freight air liners 
will be cruising the airways being 
explored and established now. 
The American genius for mass pro- 
duction—with precision and speed 
— will carry on our war-won su- 
premacy in all production. 


Write for 
bulletin FI-10 
e 





STANDARD CONVEYOR 
COMPANY 

General Offices: ra 

NORTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA Rta, 

Sales and Service in Ail Rae 

Principal Cities 
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Right now Standard Conveyors are 
helping industry to maintain peak 
production; conveying equipment 
will have an increasingly im- 
portant place in mass production 
of tomorrow. 


Plans for the future anticipate the 
needs of the aircraft and other pro- 
gressive industries in the peace- 
time to come, 
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your problems today are those of war 
+ « + tomorrow the competitive de- 
velopments of peace. We are prepared to 
assist you along both lines and will be glad 
to work with 7 on any matter .requiring 
the services of an independent laboratory 
of established reputation and broad ex- 
perience. * 


ma, >. FOQD, ANALYSIS 
VITAMIN DETERMINATION 
Biological - Microbiological - Chemical 
' NUTRITIONAL STUDIES - RESEARCH 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 
BACTERIOLOGICAL STUDIES 
CONSULTATION (Labeling, Advertising) 


We perodically issue Brochures on the 
latest scientific developments in connection 


Send us your name, title, company 
address and we will be glad to add 
your name to our mailing list. 


An _ Independent Laboratory : 
to meet the needs of Your Organization 


LEBERCO LABORATORIES 


36 Roosevelt Avenue, Bloomfreld, N.J. 





with our Research work. “9 
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Advertising Successes 

THE BLUE BOOK. Published. by the 
Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, 370 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N. Y., 1943. 154 pages; 93x12 
in.; paper. Free. 


Those top executives of food com- 
panies who among their other duties, 
take a hand in shaping the advertising 
approach made to the public will find 
some practical and-stimulating material 
in’ this book. The publication is devoted 
to case histories of wartime advertising 
successes, including 16 in’the food and 
grocery field amoig a total of 69 selected 
as the most successful newspaper adver- 
tising campaigns in 1943. Canners, fruit 
growers organizations, fish packers, 
bakers, a dairy, a cereal manufacturer, a 
bottler and*‘a specialty food manufac- 
tureR Are represented. 

*In discussing each campaign, the 
book reproduces some of the advertise- 


the campaign was designed..tc. accom- 
plish, the. technic employed and the 
results obtained. American. Cranberry 
Exchange, for example, had the problem 
of marketing a rec6rd_ cranberry “crop 
in the face of the wartime shortage of 
the sugar normally, required in ° large 
quantities in connection with all. uses 
of cranberries. The problem was solved 
by featuring sugar-saving recipes for 
cranberry dishes, the advertisements be- 
ing published in 201 newspapers in 185 
cities, supplemented by space in Sunday 
magazine sections. And this wi* the 


esult—the cranberry crop was sold out. 


‘While the material in this ‘book, is 
factual, it pertains only to newspaper 
advertising and does not give the execu- 
tive: any information about campaigns 
in the other media. The ‘basic ideas 
represented, however, usually could be 
applied to advertising in rhagazines and 
on the radio, and even at point of sale. 


Fats and Oils Figures 

ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FATS 
AND OILS. Published by the Bureau of 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., 1943. 28 pages; 6x9 in.; 
paper. Price, 10 cents; for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


This is a statistical picture of the 
supply and consumption from 1938 to 
1942 of fats and oils, which have be- 
come a critical class of materials for food 
manufacturers under wartime condi- 
tions. It is a very dry picture, the statis- 
tics being neither summarized nor inter- 
preted, but the facts are there. 

The figures show that factory produc- 
tion has decreased for crude and refined 
cottonseed oils, crude and virgin peanut 
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oil, crude and refined coconut oils, re- 
fined palm kernel oil, refined palm oil 
and refined babassu oil. But production 
has increased for refined peanut oil, 
crude and refined corn oil, crude and 
refined soybean oils, edible olive oil, 
crude babassu oil, linseed- oil,and castor 
oil, the increases being large for the 
corn, soybean and linseed oils. Fish ‘oil 
production has dropped, but there were 
important increases in lard and tallow, 
Production of shortening has decreased, 
but the output of hydrogenated oils is 
way up. The production of oleo oil is 
much higher, and also that of glycerine, 
There were increases, too, in the pro- 
duction of stearin, lard oil, tallow oil, 
red oil, stearic acid and vegetable oil 


' foots. 


‘Figures are also given for stocks, oil- 


' seed imports, raw materials used in pro- 


ducing vegetable oils, imports and ex- 
ports. Pie charts show the relative con- 


sumption of fats and oils. 
ments and then explains the purpose | P 


Index to Food Studies 
INDEX TO THE LITERATURE OF 
FQOD INVESTIGATION, Vol. 14 No. 2. 
Published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London, England, 1942. 149 Pages; 6x94 
in.; paper. Price, $1.35; for: sale by the 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


_. While this index was published in 
1942, it has only recently been put on 
sale in this, country. It is valuable to 
food technologists and engineers, not 
only because it gives references to the 
world’s *literature on food technology 
(insofar as is possible under. wartime 
conditions), but it gives brief digests of 
each article cited. The index covers 


-meat; poultry and game; fish; eggs; 


dairy products; fats and oils; fruits and 
vegetables; grain products; theory of 
canning, freezing and chilling; bac- 
teriology; and engineering. oe 


List of Patents 

LIST OF UNITED STATES, BRITISH 
AND GERMAN PATENTS COVERING 
THE MANUFACTURE OF DRIED, 
DESICCATED, AND DEHYDRATED 
FOOD PRODUCTS. Published by D. 
Steinherz, 103 Park Ave., New York, N. Y., 
ig 140 pages; 84x133 in.; paper. Price, 
25. 


A complete chronological, but not 
indexed, list of United States, British 
and German patents from as far back 
as 1780 and up to January 1, 1943, 
on dried, dehydrated and desiccated 
foods may be found in this book. The 
patent number, date of issuance, 
patentee and a short paragraph about 
each patent are given. 
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PATENTS 


Materials Given Spray Coating of Fortify- 
ing Nutrients During Passage Over Vibrat- 
ing Table in Uniform Layer and Subse- 
quently Dried and Discharged at Controlled 
Rate—Fredus N. Peters, Evanston, IIL, 
to. Quaker Oats.Co., Chicago, Il. No. 
2,324,874. July 20, 1943. 


Foods Dehydrated by Treatment in Sus- 
pended State in Stream of Hot Oxygen 
Free Gas—Henry Randel Dickinson, Grand 
R:upids, Mich., and Henry H. Moreton, East 
A eee N. J. No. 2,324,914. July 20, 
1943. 


Svlids Separated From Liquids by Centri- 
fvgal Action and Discharged Peripherally 
From. Centrifuge During Rotation of 
Rotor—Leo D. Jones, to Sharples Corp., 
nie Pa. No. 2,324,933. July 
ss) oo. 


Citrus Fruit Kept in Substantially Fresh 
and Relatively Homogeneous Condition 
During Nonturbulent Movement for De- 
aeration by Maintenance of Temperature 
of about 32 to 34 Deg. F.—Frank H. Col- 
lins, Orange, Calif., to California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif. 
No. 2,325,111. July 27, 1943. 


¥ood Articles in Cylindrical Form Package 
Wrapped in Unwaxed Paper Strip Super- 
imposed Upon Waxed Paper Strip and 
Closed by Tucking in End of Wrapper, 
With Tearing Strip Projecting From End 
of Wrapper—William .T. Martin, to Beach- 
nut Packing Co., Canajoharie, N. Y. No. 
2,325,145. July 27, 1943. 


Cheese Curds Soaked in Solution of Edible 
Acid to Raise Acidity to Approximately 
Between 4.8 and 5.2, pH—William O. Beers, 
Kendallville, Ind., to Kraft Cheese Co., 
Chicago, Ill. No. 2,325,217. July 27, 1943. 


Corn Starch Separated From Gluten by 
Series of Centrifugal Operations in Which 
Underflow Moves in One Direction From 
One Centrifugal to Another With Overflow 
in Opposite Direction—Alfred H. Kelling, 
Oak Park, Ill, to Corn Products Refining 
pe 08 York, N. Y. No. 2,325,250. July 


9 


a tas . 


Acid Fruit or Vegetable Juices Deaerated, 
Treated’ to Pasteurizing Temperature, 
Treated While Hot in Container With 


Carbonate, Sealed and Cooled to Have Car- . 


bon Dioxide Content Substantially the Same 
as Original Juice Exposed to Ordinary 
Room Conditions—Samuel_H. Ayers and 
David L. Loetscher, to Crown Can Co., 
I sta ci Pa. No. 2,325,360. July 27, 


Tea Leaves Exposed to Ultraviolet for Re- 
duction in Tannin Content Without Substan- 
tially Affecting Other Normal Character- 
istics—Fanet .O. H. Chutjian, New York, 
N. No. 2,325,370. July .27, 1943. 


Solid Fat Mechanically Mixed With Water 
to Form Plastic Mass Preliminary to Addi- 
tion of Glyceride Oil and Continuous Work- 
ing to Form Homogeneous Mass Packaged 
as Margarine and Cooking Fat—John Ed- 
ward Green, Stretford, Manchester, Eng- 
land, to Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd., Manchester, England. No. 2,325,393. 
July 27, 1943. 


Sausages Stuffed Into Casings Through 
Nozzle Provided With Plurality of Longi- 
tudinal Slots—Charles T. Walker, to Indus- 
trial Patents Corp., Chicago, Ill. No. 
2,325,446. July 27, 1943. 

Se 


ve 2 t 
Peas Shelled by Passage Through Super- 
imposed Pod-squeezing Rollers—Henry Wil- 
liam Hastwell, Hobart, Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia. No. 2,325,509. July 27, 1943. 


Ice Cream Mix Subjected to Vacuum Pas- 
teurization and Deodorization Without 
Caramelization of Sugar but With Reduc- 
tion of Viscosity and Acidity of Mix—Henry 
Lamont Murray, Epsom, Auckland, to 
Murray Deodorisers, Ltd., Auckland, New 
Zealand. No. 2,325,534. July 27, -1943. 


Cheese and Similar Products Packaged in 
Container to Which Telescopic Cover is 
Fitted by_ Mechanical Means—Arthur B. 
Erekson, Plymouth, Wis., to Borden Co., 


ae York, N. Y. No. 2,325,670. Aug. 3, 


Raw Ground Coffee Roasted in Small Quan- 
tities Immediately Preceding Brewing— 
‘sustave L. Kayden, Woodmere, N. Y. Nos 
2,325,683 and 2,325,684. Aug. 3, 1943. 
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Sausages Linked Into Uniform Prede- 
termined Lengths by Mechanical Means— 
Joseph Haag, New York, N. Y., two-thirds 
to Julian J. Wittal, New York, N. Y. 
No. 2,325,769. Aug. 3, 1943. Sang te 


Juices Extracted in Unit Equipped with 
Spiral Feed, Rotary Shredding Knife Hav- 
ing Plurality of Upstruck Teeth and Centri- 
fugal Strainer Into Which Shredded Vege- 
tables Are Hurled by Knife—Frank J. 
Kraber, Los Angeles, Calif. No. 2,325,779. 
Aug. 3, 1943. 


Fresh Fruit Covered With Tacky, Surface- 
adhering Material Washed and Handled 
on Endless Roller Conveyor—Howard L. 
Porch, Riverside, Calif., to Food Machinery 
er’ > Pinas Jose, Calif. No. 2,325,919. Aug. 


Batter and Similar Plastic Edibles Cut Into 

Predetermined Sizes and Shapes and Em- 

bossed by Mechanical Means—Charles 

Hag? vias Chicago, Ill. No. 2,326,016. Aug. 
43. : 


’ 


Sausage in Natural Casing Identified by 
Imprinted Strip or Ribbon Fed Into Casing 
Along With Meat at Time of Stuffing, 
Caused to Adhere to Casing and Become 
Invisible as Strip During Curing—Charles 
T. Walter, to Industrial Patents Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. No. 2,326,082. Aug. 3, 1943. 


Coffee Roasted in Vertical Unit Equipped 
With Thermostatic Control Regulating 
Opening and Closing of Feed and Dis- 
charge Doors as Well as Roasting Temper- 
ature—Charles E. Cusack and Hans H. 
Berger, to McCass Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


No. 2,326,094. Aug. 3, 1943. 
Potatoes Dried at Lower-than-cooking 
Temperatures During Continuous; Passage 


Through Heated-air Tunnel to Prevent Soft 
Rot—Alexander F. Arthur, Homestead, 
Fla., to Frederick C. Peters, Miami Beach, 
Fla. No. 2,326,115. Aug. 10, 1943. 


Milk Treated With Calcium or Magnesium 
Oxide to give pH Between 6.6 and 7.4 Pre- 
paratory to Making of Chees’-—Ernest D. 
Fear; 30 Percent to Irving E. Fear and 
20 Percent to Helendoris Murphy, Kansas 
City, Mo. Nos. 2,326,132 and 2,326,133. 
Aug. 10, 1943. 


Bakery Doughs Leavened by Impregnation 
With Carbon Dioxide Under Pressure of 20 
to 60 Ib. at 60 to 90 Deg. F. Preparatory 
to Immediate. Baking—Jacob  Freilich, 
Bronx, and Charles N. Frey, Scarsdale, to 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
No. 2,326,134. Aug. 10, 1943. 





Liquids Concentrated in Two Stages by 
Spraying Into Spirally Moving Current of 
Heated Air With Reuse of Part: of Heated 
Air From First Stage in Second Stage— 
Joseph M. Hall, Chicago,. Ill., to Drying & 
br aches: Co. No. 12,326,142. Aug. 10, 


Fish Mechanically Positioned for Packing 
Into Cans—Karl Kurzbin, Monterey, Calif. 
No. 2,326,146. Aug. 10, 1943. 


Alkali-soluble| Protein * Recovered From 
Oil-free, Water-soluble, Protein-free Cotton- 
seed Meal by Extraction; Subsequently 
Subjected to Carbon Dioxide Bubbling for 
Precipitation—Lawrence ««W. Bass_ and 
Harold S. Olcott, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Cotton 
Lag ry a Foundation. No. 2,326,195. Aug. 


Bread Made from Dough Containing Small 
Quantities of Carbamide and Urease to 
Stimulate Yeast Activity and Reduce Caro- 
tin Coloring—John C. Baker,: Montclair, 
N. J., to Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. No. 2,326,278. Aug. 10, 1943. 


Vegetables Washed iit Stationary Drum 
Fitted With Water Spray, Rotatable Plate 
for Supporting Vegetables, and Rotating 
Brushes—William Heywood Haslam, to 
Fisadeo, Ltd., London, England. No. 2,- 
$26,356. Aug. 10, 1943, = * mes 


Sugar Solution Refined Through Use of 
Bauxite Treated with Ammonia and Cal- 
cined at Between 500 and 1600 Deg. F.— 
William A. La Lande, Jr.. Upper Darby, 
Pa., to Porocel Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. No. 
2,326,369. Aug. 10, 1943. 


Whole Grapes Subjected to Hydrolyzing Ac- 
tion of Sodium Hydroxide to Prevent Check- 
ing, Cracking, or Splitting of Grape Skin Pre- 


- 
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WHEN peoples of different race, creed, 
and color join together to form one uni- 
fied nation, that is truly a remarkable 
achievement. And e pluribus unum— 
“one out of many’’—is a fitting motto. 
But it’s just a headache when the in- 
dividual crystals in a bag of salt unite 
to form ‘“‘one out of many.”’ 

So we at Diamond Crystal studied the 
problem thoroughly. We found that 
whenever the humidity inside a salt bag 
reaches 75% or more, salt takes up mois- 
ture. The grains become coated with 
brine. Then, in a dry spell, the brine 
evaporates and the grains knit together. 
And now, we remedy caking—this way: 





1. Moisture-attracting impurities, such 
as calcium and magnesium chloride, are 
completely removed from Diamond 
Crystal by Alberger purification. 

2. Diamond Crystal’s flake-like grains 
are made irregular in shape. They have 
no flat surfaces—can’t cake easily. 

3. Fines are efficiently removed by 
clean and careful screening. 

4. Finer sizes are protected by adding 
1% tricalcium phosphate to preserve 
free-flowing properties. 

§. Diamond Crystal is packed in the 
best multiwall paper bags—laminated 


: with asphalt—to keep moisture out. 


The result is that, under reasonable 
storage conditions, Diamond Crystal 
Salt remains free-flowing inde“initely. 


Sa 





NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 


If you have a salt problem, we'll be 
happy to advise you—or even send a 
salt specialist to your plant without obli- 
gation to you. For this free service, write 
to Technical Director, Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. J-10, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 
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“No Infestation of Any Type 
Since patra. ENTOLETER’” 


This comment is typical of many we have received 
—_ pleased “ENTOLETER” owners in the food in- 
ustry. 


The “ENTOLETER” is the new, positive method of 
insect control. Its mechanical action destroys all 
forms of insect infestation in flour, cereals, spices, 
granulated, powdered and similar free-flowing 
materials, before processing and in the finished prod- 
uct before packaging. 


The “ENTOLETER” is a compact machine, approxi- ' 
mately 3 ft. high and 2 ft. in diameter. It is easily 
installed and maintenance cost is negligible. 


Let us show how “ENTOLETER” control can benefit 
your plant. ENTOLETER DIVISION, The Safety 
Car Heating and Lighting Company, Inc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





“ENTOLETER” shown 

above handles 15,000 Ibs. 

per hr. Also in sizes to 
hand'e 2,000, 5,000, «r 
10.000 Ibs. per hr. 


NTOLETEP 


ANFESTATION DESTROYER 





CONTINUOUS DESTRUCTION OF ALL INSECT LIFE 








- Available in the type, size a and materi 
best sulted to your needs . poe tiss 








Specially designed 
for efficient service 
in the food industries. 
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liminary to Puncturing of Skin and Pty r- 
Impregnation of Grapes With Heated 
Sirup—Otto J. Ceres. Oakland, calit, 
to S & W Fine Foods, » San Franc 
Calif. No. 2,326,407. Fm 10, 1943. 


Carbohydrate Mash Fermented by Buiyi 
Alcohol-producing Bacteria to Give High 
Concentrates of Riboflavin—Cornelius fF, 
Arzberger, Terre Haute, Ind., to Commercial] 
Solvents Corp. No. 2,326,425. Aug. 10, 1943, 


Seafoods Washed by Mechanical Means— 
Christy B. Nelson, Tokeland, Wash. No, 
2,326,485. Aug. 10, 1943. 


Milk Dried During Passage Over Series of 
Rolls Positioned in Vertical Relation te 
Each Other and Fitted to Give Alternate 
Zornes of Heating and Cooling and Per. 
forated to Give Aeration to Milk During 
Drying—Harry I. Andrews, South Norwalk, 
Conn. No. 2,326,512. Aug. .10, 1943. 


Vitamin Extracted from Fish Oil Stearia 
pe wae Product of Improved Color, Odor 

Taste—Kenneth C. D. Hickman, to 
Distillation Products, Inc., Rochester, N. Y, 
No. 2,326,644. Aug. 10, 1943. 


Carob Beans Dehusked by Treatment With 
95 Percent Sulphuric Acid for 40 to 50 Mia, 
at About 50 Deg. C.—Louis Amédée Lantg 
and Wadim Roman, to Calico Printers’ 
Association, Ltd., Manchester, England. 
No. 2,826,868. Aug. 17, 1943. 


Cream Containing 70 Percent or Higher 
Butter Fat Handled to Give Quick Coolin 
and Removal of Absorbed Air—Richard f 
Speirs, Cameron, Wis., to Abbotts Dairies, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. No. 2,327,140. Aug. 


7, . 


Gelatinous Material Extracted From Stock 
by Soaking in Water Solution of Peptizing 
Agent at Normal Temperatures—Donald P, 
Grettie, to Industrial Patents Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill. No. 2,327,185.° Aug. 17, 1943. 


Poultry Eviscerated by Mechanical Means 
—Joseph P. Spang, Quincy, Mass., to Cube 
Steak Machine Co., Boston, Mass. No, 
2,327,224. Aug. 17, 1943. 


Cocoa Bean Meats Converted Into Choco- 
late Liquor With Viscosity of About 30 
Deg. MeMichael by Cutting Action of Rapid 
Revolving Knives; Rapidly Moving Alr 
Removes Vapor While Liquor is Produced 
—James F. McCashen, Bay Village, Ohio, 
to Rotary Cutters, Inc. Nos. 2,327,280 and 
2,327,281. Aug. 17, 3. 


Canadian Patents 


Glyceride Oils Freed From Free Fatty Acid 
Content by Neutralization With Nonvola- 
tile, Nonsaponifying Agent in Excess Quan- 
tities and Separatin by Difference in 
Specific Gravity—Benjamin Clayton, Hous- 
ton, Tex., to Leagan “ar” Reno, Nev. 
No. 413,570. June 29, 1943. 


Salmon Cut Cross Sectionally Into Steaks, 
Packed and Sealed in Container, Prepara- 
tory to Preservation by Cooking—Francis 
Millerd, Vancouver, British Columbia. No. 
413, 620. July 6, 1943. 


Meringue Composition Made to Contain 
Small Quantities of Calcium Lactate and 
Tartaric Acid—Verne D. Littlefield, Beverly 
Hills, Calif., to Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Tl. No. 413,802. July 13, 1943. 


Juices Extracted by Centrifugal Action— 
Henry G. Schwarz, to Schwarz Engineer- 
ing Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. No. 
413,856. July 13, 1943. 


Bottles Washed in Machine Equipped With 
Control Shoe Riding on Flexible Conveyor 
Which Automatically Stops Machine bt 
Buckling of Conveyor—Frank P. Perkins, 
to Michael Yundt Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
No. 413,887. July 13, 1943. 


Ice Cream Mix Pasteurized, Neutralized by 
Addition of Calcium Oxide or Magnesium 
Oxide, Homogenized, Inoculated With 
Lactic Acid Producing Starter to Give 
Acidity of About 0.1 Nafis Preparatory te 
¥Freezing—Ernest D. Fear, to De-Raef Corp., 
i City, Mo. No. 414,772. Aug. 24, 


Preformed Units of Ice Cream and ‘Similar 
Frozen Confections Subjected to Mechanical 
Cutting and Agitating Action to Give Plas- 
tie Consistency Without Decrease in Volume 
and to Impart Improved Taste and Tex- 
ture Characteristics Immediately Preced- 
ing Transfer to Receptacle for Consump- 
tion—Russell Stover, Kansas City, Mo. 
Nos. 414,820 and 414,821. Aug. 31, 1943. 
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HERE is more cork in the United States today than 
ever before in history! 

This means that Armstrong’s Corkboard and Cork Cover- 
ing are readily available—with or without priorities—for all 
types of insulating work. It means, too, that you can once 
again take advantage of the lasting economy and efficiency 
that cork provides. 

As a low-temperature insulation, corkboard offers a com- 
bination of characteristics that no other insulation can equal. 
It has low thermal conductivity, light weight, moisture 
resistance, durability, strength, and rigidity. When you in- 
stall Armstrong’s Corkboard, you can be assured of years 
of efficient and economical operation. 

Plan to use Armstrong’s Corkboard for your next low- 
temperature insulation job. For complete information 
write to “Insulation Headquarters”—Armstrong 
Cork Company, Building Materials Division, 

4210 Concord Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY 


Insulation Headquarters 
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|FOOD TECHNOLOGY} 





NEW DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS 





FATS AND OILS 


Conservation of Fat 


FxyinG fat can be kept free of separated 
particles by the use of a recently pat- 
ented deep-fat kettle so arranged that 
the heating element is in contact with 
a relatively shallow upper layer of the 
melted fat, on which the cooking foods 
float, and the circulation of the liquid 
medium is such that any detached par- 
ticles are carried down into a cooler 
zone which consists of a deep annular 
well in the bottom of the kettle, at the 
base of the outer wall. The settled par- 
ticles are periodically drained off from 
the annular well and discarded. 

In the conventional doughnut kettle 
it is these detached particles which 
come into direct contact with the heat- 
ing surface and so are continuously 
cooked and burned, darkening the fat 
and breaking it down, with formation 
of smoke and off flavors. Removal of 
these particles from the fat involves a 
considerable saving, since the fat re- 
mains clear and fresh for a long time 
and may be used in successive opera- 
tions until it is all used up. The prod- 
uct is also more uniform in quality, due 
to the uniformity of the frying medium. 





Digest of U. S. Patent 2,317,704, issued 
April 27, 1943, to P. K. Winter, Oakland, 
Calif. : 


STARCH CHEMISTRY 


Maltose Determination 


Repucine dextrins occur in both acid- 
and enzyme-hydrolyzed starch products. 
These interfere in the chemical deter- 
mination of maltose. Fehlings solution 
cannot be used to distinguish maltose 
or dextrose from other reducing sub- 
stances... 

Fleischmann enriched baker’s yeast 
ferments the common sugars, dextrose, 
fructose, sucrose and maltose. A spe- 
cial yeast is available which ferments all 
of these sugars except maltose. Meas- 
ured in terms of carbon dioxide evolved, 
the difference between the total sugars 
and the sugars fermented by the second 
yeast represents maltose. That part of 
the dextrin or starch subject to attack 
hy B-amylase may be determined as the 
increase in fermentables obtained by 
edding a source of B-amylase to a bak- 
cr’s yeast fermentation. . 

Use of these specific analytical 
methods in following the course of an 
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acid hydrolysis of starch indicates that 
the Rolfe and Defren curves for starch 
conversion are in error. A _correctéd 
curve, with a maximum value of 25,2 
percent for maltose, is presented. 


Digest from “Sugar Determination in Starch 
Hydrolyzates,” by A. S. Schultz, R. A. Fisher, 
L. Atkin and C. N. Frey, Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, Analytical Edition, vol. 15, 
496-98, August 15, 1943. 


STORAGE 
Ozone in Apple Storage 


Ozone has been shown to decrease the 
number of apples rotting in storage, al- 
though it will not prevent rotting of 
punctured apples: As a fungicide for 
fruit storage, ozone has very definite 
advantages and limitations. 

The author lists the advantages as 
absence of harmful residue, diffusion 
into inaccessible places such as the in- 
side of boxes, effectiveness without gas- 
tight or sealed storage, destruction of 
deleterious odors, and absence of ill 
effect on persons entering storage rooms. 
As disadvantages are listed the instabil- 





ity of ozone, its destructive effect on , 


rubber, its acceleration of the develop- 


‘ment of rancidity in fatty substances, its 


reduced effectiveness in the presence of 
organic matter, and the fact that the low 
concentrations required limit the rate 
of diffusion through liquids which have 
a considerable depth. The concentra- 
tion is limited because at relatively high 
concentrations the ozone has a some- 
what harmful effect on the fruit. 


Digest of “Some Factors Influencing the 
Toxicity of Ozone To Fungi in Cold Storage,” 


by R. D. Watson, Refrigerating Engineering, . 


vol. 46, 103-6, August, 1943. 


Frozen Poultry 


New York dressed poultry, quick 
frozen in a brine spray within 5 hours 
after dressing and held as long as 6 
months before eviscerating, was supe- 
rior in palatability to birds eviscerated 
18 hours after dressing, then disjointed, 
packaged, multiple-plate frozen, and 
held in storage for the same length of 
time. New York dressed birds which 
were chilled for 18 hours, then held in 
frozen storage at —5 deg. F. for the 
same time, were distinctly inferior to 
either of the other series. All birds 
held in storage as New York dressed 
poultry were disjointed, packaged and 
quick-frozen after eviscerating. Fresh 
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controls, eviscerated and disjointed 
promptly, then held at 35 deg. F. for 
15 to 23 hours, were in all cases superior 
to any of the frozen specimens. . 

Prompt quick freezing of New York 
dressed birds, to be eviscerated and re- 
frozen at a later date, offers the possi- 
bility of running an eviscerating plant 
all year round, with -greater economy 
‘than when all operations are confined 
‘to the four or five months of heavy 
marketing of poultry, as at present, and 
without loss of quality over present 
methods. 

All of the frozen birds showed loss of 
, juiciness, this loss being independent 
of the freezing method. The liver de- 
_teriorated rapidly when frozen, some- 
sometimes being soft and mushy, and 
sometimes very hard and tough after 
cooking. 


Digest from “Palatability Studies on Poultry: 
A Comparison of Three Methods for Handling 
Poultry Prior to Evisceration,” by G. F. Stewart, 
H. L. Hanson and B. Lowe, Food Research, vol. 
8, 202-11, May-June, 1943. 


DEHYDRATION 


Heat and Moisture 
Damage Dried Eggs 


' DETERIORATION of dried egg powder 
_ due to too high temperature may occur 
_just after the powder has been removed 
from the drier, due to the high temper- 
ature of the powder when it is packaged 
and the extended cooling period in the 
packages, or the deterioration may take 
_ place ‘ecibans of elevated temperatures 
‘ during storage and: shipment. 
Dried egg powder was held at temper- 
atures between 80 and 140 deg. F. for 
: periods of 3 hours to 7 days. The effect 
-on quality was judged by fluorescence 
and other methods discussed in a previ- 
ous article, abstracted in Foop INpus- 
Tries for August, 1943, page 127. 
Commercial samples from both box 
type and cone driers were used. In both 
cases the inlet temperature was about 
300 deg. F. and the outlet temperature 
145 deg. F. Test samples were cooled 
_ immediately to 32 deg. F. and held in 
sealed containers at 32 to 40 deg. F. 
‘until heated for testing. 
Deterioration was most rapid during 





' the first day at.110 deg. F. and above, 


but some loss of quality could be de- 
tected after shorter periods and at lower 
temperatures. Definite indications of 
deterioration were present after 3 hours 
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More priceless than the treasures 
in spices which lured Marco Polo to 
strange lands are the concentrated 
SPICE AND FLAVOR OILS that 
come from the fabulous treasureland 
of today, the laboratory. 


It is these concentrated ESSEN- 
TIAL FLAVORING & SEASONING 
OILS, distilled from natural spices, 
that provide the users of flavor in 
industry with the perfect medium for 
scientific flavor control. 


From the M M & R laboratories, 
too, come an endless variety of spe- 
eial formulae spice mixtures and 
spice oil replacements for every- 
thing from meat packs to pickles. 


M M & R laboratory technicians 
offer their services to help find sclu- 
tions to the multiplying flavoring 
problems that face industry during 
these exceptional times. This service 
is at your command. 


aX 
)MAGNUS, 
MABEE & REYNARD, inc. 


QUALITY ESSEMTIAL OILS 


CONCENTRATED FLAVORS SINCE 1895 
16 DESBROSSES §T. 


NEW YORK, N. Y CHICAGO, ILL. 





Seattic Portiand, Spokane: VAN WATERS & ROGERS. 


Terento: RICHARDSON AGENCIES, Limited. 
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at 95 deg. F. There was little change 
at 80 Pg during this period. 

Results rhe wrongs the re- 

uirement that nadi ° 
in for export to England be py 
a temperature of 80 deg. F. or lower 
within one hour from the time of their 
formation. 

Another series of tests confirmed the 
5 percent limit on moisture established 
on the basis of practical experience, and 
indicated that values below 2 percent 
are desirable. Since at all temperatures 
from 45 to 110 deg. F. deterioration oc- 
curred in powder containing as little as 
2 to 3 percent moisture, it appears that 
there is no limit of moisture commer- 
cially attainable at present below which 
deterioration can be prevented regard- 
less of the temperature to which dried 
egg is exposed. The time required for 
egg powders to deteriorate to the lowest 
quality acceptable for export to England 
as first-grade powders was as follows, 
for moisture contents of 3, 5 and 7 per- 
cent, respectively: At a holding temper- 
ature of 45 deg. F., 3, 3, and 1.5 
months; at 80 deg. F., 17, 12 and 6 
days; at 110 deg. F., 46, 34 and 26 
hours. 


Digest from “Dried Whole Egg Powder. 
II, Effect of Heat Treatment on Quality” and 
“IV, Effect of Moisture Content on Keeping 
Quality”, by W. Harold White and M. W. 
Thistle, Canadian Journal of Research, vol. D, 
21, 194-202 and 211-222, July, 1943. 


Multistage Drying 
Ciose and flexible control of air dis- 
tribution, humidity, temperature and 
time, in a cabinet drier, are provided in 
a patented dehydration process. De- 
hydration is carried out in several stages, 
to avoid case-hardening, oxidation and 
other difficulties usually encountered 
with dehydrated products, and to pre- 
serve the cell structure, flavor and ap- 
pearance of the product. The typical 
process involves an initial heating period 
at low heat and relatively high humidity, 
with slow air circulation, followed by 
three or more stages with more rapid air 
velocity and characterized successively 
by high heat and high humidity, medi- 
um heat and reduced humidity, and 
finally medium heat and low humidity. 

In the examples given cherries are 
started at 150 deg. F., 30 percent rela- 
tive humidity and slow fan for one-half 
hour, then raised to 190 deg. F., 30 per- 
cent humidity and full air velocity for 
2 hours, followed by 170 deg. F. and 20 
percent relative humidity for 1 hour, 
and finally 170 deg. F. and 15 percent 
relative humidity, still with full air 
velocity, for the balance of the drying 
time. Apples can be dried at a much 
higher temperature and with a shorter 
cycle. 

Potatoes require lower temoneratures, 


150, 165, 160 and 150 deg. F. for the 


four periods, with the relative humidi- 
ties 35, 35, 30 and 25 percent, ot 
tively, and the times for the first three 
periods are one-quarter, one-quarter and 
one-half hour. 

Suitable conditions for other fruits 
and vegetables are outlined. 

The cabinet is so arranged that air can 
be recirculated or exhausted as desired. 
Automatic controls are operated by wet 
and dry bulb thermometers, and there is 
provision to control the amount of air 
going to each set of trays. The patent 
claims cover the process and not the 
apparatus. 


Digest of U. S. Patent 2,318,027, issued May 
4, 1943, to G. A. Sykes and A. L. Andrea, 
Sodus, N. Y. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Vitamins in Cheese 

Viramins of the B complex on to 
be synthesized and stored in the outer 
portions of certain cheeses during the 
curing period, Relatively little change 
was found in the core portion, and the 
evidence 7 <4 that production and 
storage of the B vitamins is related to 
metabolic activities of microorganisms 
growing in the exterior of the cheeses. 
Both yeasts and bacteria isolated from 
the various cheeses were grown as pure 
cultures on a basal medium in darkness, 
and the entire cultures were assayed for 
the vitamins. The range of vitamins 
synthesized was, in micrograms per 
gram of fresh organisms present in the 
cultures at the end of one weck, ribo- 
flavin, 41 to 98; niacin 0 to 118, and 
biotin 0 to 2.46. : 

Thiamine, riboflavin, biotin and nico- 
tinic acid were determined microbio- 
logically. Cheeses tested were Camem- 
bert, Brie, Liederkranz and Limburger. 

Digest from “Synthesis of Vitamins by Micro- 
organisms in Relation to Vitamin Content of 
Fancy Cheeses,” by P..R. Burkholder, J. Col- 


lier and D. Moyer, Food Research, vol. 8, 314- 
22, July-August, 1943. 





Dried Skim Milk 
For Bakery Products 


FERMENTATION may be retarded or loaf 
volume decreased by the use of dried 
skim milk which is not adapted to bak- 
ery requirements. To avoid this, skim 
milk is modified prior to drying by the 
addition of a small proportion of skim 
milk in which the protein has been 
completely digested by a proteolytic 
enzyme. 

Normal skim milk is subjected to the 
action of a hydrolytic proteolytic en- 
zyme, such as papain or bromelin, until 
the proteins are completely digested and 
the solution is yellowish green, substan- 
tially free from turbidity. The enzymes 
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are then destroyed or inactivated by 
heating for 10 minutes at about 190 
deg. F. The resulting solution has ex- 
cellent keeping qualities. 

The prepared solution is added to 
normal skim milk in amounts from 0.05 
to 10 percent, and the modified milk is 
dried in any desired manner. 


Digest from U. S. Patent 2,319,186, issued 
May 11, 1943, to J. D. Ingle, and assigned to 
Industrial Patents Corp., Chicago. 


VITAMINS 


Ascorbic Acid Complex 


PROTEIN-COMBINED ascorbic acid has 
been demonstrated to be present in car- 
rots after the usual extraction of free 
ascorbic acid with metaphosphoric acid. 
The ascorbic acid can be liberated from 
the protein complex by hydrochloric 
acid pate and by enzymic diges- 
tion. Since ascorbic acid in the protein 
complex is biologically available, it must 
be taken into account in determining 
the value of different foods and in com- 
paring chemical and bioassay methods. 
Protection of ascorbic acid by such a 
combination during dehydration or 
other processing should be investigated. 





Digest from “Protein-Ascorbic Acid Complex 
in Carrots,” by E. DeEds, Food Research, 
vol. 8, 275-79, July-August, 1943. 


Preserving Vitamin C 
Of Green Walnuts 


GrEEN walnuts have been reported to 


contain 700 to 3,000 mg. per 100 grams j. 


of vitamin C. Preservation in brine 
leaches out most of the vitamin during 
the first days of immersion. Use of the 


green walnuts in chopped sweet mixed ' 


pickle gave much better initial vitamin 
values, but the vitamin C was not stable 
on storage in this medium, so that 
pickles and chutney are not satisfactory 
products in which to incorporate the 
green walnuts. 

Up to 10 percent of the minced wal- 
nuts can be added to dark colored jams 
with much better retention of the 
vitamin. 

Digest of “Green Walnuts as a Source of 


Vitamin C,” by L. H. C. Barton, Food Manu- 
facture, vol. 18, 254-56, August, 1943. 


Turkeys Used in 
Vitamin D Assay 


Turkey poults have been found more 
suitable than chickens for vitamin D 
assays. Measurements of vitamin D are 
vased on calcification of the bones. 
oults raised for three weeks without 
‘itamin D will have only about 25 per- 
ent mineral in their bones, while poults 
‘eceiving ample vitamin D will have 
over 45 percent. The comparable range 
‘or chicks is only between about 30 and 
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%& SEALTITE Bag Sealers close and seal 2 to 10 Ib. paper bags at 
speeds from |5 to 50 per minute. 


% They use any standard gusseted paper bag. 


% Fully automatic, SEALTITE has reduced packaging costs as much 
as $300.00 per month per machine. 


% The SEALTITE Package is siftproof and attractive, with a square, 
flat top that permits stacking like a carton. 


% SEALTITE is available on satisfactory preterence ratings. 


CONSOLIDATED Packaging Machinery Corp. 


1400 WEST AVE. BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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--.@ Quimby Pump for every purpose 

@ Skilfully designed for efficiency and easy maintenance ~ 
@ Generously proportioned for strength and. long life 

@ Ruggedly built for dependability in emergencies 
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QUIMBY PUMP COMPANY 


Division of H. K. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. 
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40 percent. In the absence of vitamin 
D, turkey poults invariably develop se- 
vere rickets in three weeks.** 
Digest from paper by G. B. Willgeroth, J. L. 
Halpin, H. R. Halloran and J. C. Fritz, pre 
sented before Division of Agricultural and Food 


Chemistry, American Chemical Society, at 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 10, 1943. 


QUALITY CONTROL 


Soluble Protein Content 
Of Dried Whole Egg 


A RaPiIp and convenient refractometric 
method for determining the soluble 
protein content of dried whole eggs has 
been developed. The egg powder is de- 
fatted with petroleum ether and sepa- 
rated from the solvent by centrifuging. 
Protein is extracted with 5 percent sod- 
ium chloride. The refractometric value 
of the extract is determined at 25 deg. 
C. using an Abbé refractometer. 

The method is sufficiently precise for 
research investigations and __ rapid 
enough for quality control. 


Digest from “Dried Whole Egg Powder. 
III. A Refractometric Method for the Deter- 
mination of Solubility,” by W. H. White and 
G. A. Grant, Canadian Journal of Research, vol. 
D,21, 203-210, July, 1943. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Solder for Food Cans 


Resutts.of extensive tests conducted by 
National Canners Association and co- 
operating commercial laboratories, un- 
der direction of the. War Metallurgy 
Committee, have furnished conclusive 
evidence that the use of substitute lead- 
silver solders will not cause absorption of 
lead above the permissible 2 million 
p-p.m., either for sanitary cans or the 
floated-end cans used for evaporated 
milk. 

Nine months storage at 98 deg. F., 
equivalent to 2 years at ordinary tem- 
perature, gave average figures for 974- 
24 silver-lead, and 95-24-24 and 93-2-5 
lead-silver-tin solders of 0.09 p.p.m. for 
corned beef hamburger, 0.03 for finely 
chopped green beans, 0.08 for orange 
juice and 0.34-for evaporated milk. It 
has also been shown that there is no 
danger from accidentally included solder 
spatter. ; 





Digest from Information Release No. 6, War 
Metallurgy Committee, August, 1943. 


Prevention of Browning 


TurourEA, NH,CSNH, (thiocarbam- 
ide), will prevent browning in peaches, 
pears and apples during and after freez- 
ing. For peaches and pears, a 0.1 percent 
solution is sufficient, for apples 0.15 or 
0.20 percent is required. The presence 
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: of sugar does not interfere in the case of 
itamin #@ peaches and pears, but it does for apples. 
lop se- When fruit is dipped in this solution 


d th f ye t hich ; 
and then frozen, the system which] ll ale waters are purified 





















itz, pre. (| browning will not occur when the fruit 
ad Food is thawed and exposed to the air, even SMEs with the aid O if a 
ety, at Mf after being leached with water to remove 

the thiocarbamide. eP : 

Storage of dipped apples at zero deg. deep -drawn cy linder 

| C. for several days is sufficient to permit 
“ inactivation. When the fruits are frozen 

at — 6 to — 10 deg. C, one or two days 
t is enough for inactivation of browning 


in peaches, 2 to 4 days for pears and 10 

. i days for apples. But fruit was stored as Shown below is another of the 
metric @ jong as 15 months in good condition, | ™any products built by Pressed 
oluble & without browning during frozen storage | Stee? Tank Company for the war 


ge tat Bo. wher thawed im thie air. effort. This cylinder is used for 
is de- % ee: j transporting and storing liquid 
sepa- Digest from “Inactivation of the Browning chlorine, vitally needed by the 
uzing System in Frozen-Stored Fruit Tissue,” by F. E. ope 
eng. Denny, Contributions of Boyce Thompson In- armed forcesf or purifying er 
it sod- BF situte, vol. 12, 309-20, January-March, 1942. supplies in the tropics. This 
vat Hackney Cylinder meets all the 
eg: . : strength, weight, safety and 
Industrial Casein handling requirements for _ 


se for § CASEIN which forms clear and rela- | shis type of container. 
rapid § tively transparent gels with edible acids 
such as citric and acetic, and which can 
owder, De dispersed readily with edible acids 
Deter. § or alkalies, is claimed to be produced by 
te and ff a recently patented process. The pro- a 
h, vol. @ duct is also in a form particularly well 
adapted to the manufacture of synthetic 

fibers and plastics. 
After milk protein is completely co- 
agulated with an enzyme such as ren- 


net, the acidity is adjusted immediately é 
to a pH of 4.6 to 4.7, which is near Hackney Chlorine Cylindess are used Company’s factory. Today, all of 


in the transportation and storage of | Hackney’s facilities are pledged to 


oie 


ed by §f the isoclectric point. Curd precipitated , debecesy > é : 
1 co- | in this way has a uniform particle size, chlorine, bringing it safely to desti- the making of products for Victory. 

un- § without tendency to stick together, so ‘ nation over thousands of miles of | Hackney drums and barrels are now 
lurgy that the casein can be washed with | land and sea. They comply with in service for hundreds of war piants 


I.C.C. specifications. These cylinders —helping to solve transportation and 


water to a pH of 4.6 to 5.5. Yields of 
pi 3 P are made from flat circular plates of | storage problems for vital foods. 


lead- 2.9 percent from skimmed milk are . A . 

on of claimed. - Drying must be done care- steel. By a series of cupping and cold- Thus, they are hastening the day when 

Ilion | fully, starting with a temperature not drawing operations they are formed their advantages can be available to 
: into seamless cylinders made to ex- all businesses. 


- the over 125 deg. F. and not at any time sat ierieedcas ei € 
} i we acting spe ith uniform 
we Ness 2 ei sidewall thickness. The result is a 


Ff Digest from U. S. Patent 2,320,165, issued | lightweight cylinder, yet one provid- 
. P, May 25, 1943, to F. C. Atwood and W. Pater- ing adequate strength. 


When that day arrives, the vast 
knowledge and research of Hackney’s 
wartime experiences will be available 





tem- ek, and assigned to Atlantic Research Associates, to all industry. It is your assurance 
OU sc, eee Hackney Drums and Barrels that Pressed Steel Tank Company 
3-2-5 Products like the one described above will continue to make improved con- 
. for Drying Fluid and keep rolling out of Pressed Steel Tank tainers for gases, liquids and solids. 












oar 
inge | Semi-Fluid Foods 

. It § Mixx, eggs and other fluid or semi-fluid 
; no @ food products can be dried, according to 





Ider @ a recent patent, by causing a stream of 
hot oxygen-free gas, such as carbon diox- Tes sed S f ee l / an b 
wil ide, to be mixed with the food material, 
then the combined streams are dis- C , 
charged undet--pressure into a closed om p a ny 
space so that Peaivocstul is atomized MANUFACTURERS OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS 
ind the residual heat in the gas drives off 
the moisture, The process is claimed to General Offices and Factory - 1487 SOUTH 66th STREET 
am- Seed : Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
bd avoid vitamin destruction. 
eez- Digest of U. S. Patent 2,324,914, issued July CONTAINERS FOR GASES, 
ent 20, 1943, to H. R. Dickinson and H. H. More- LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 
or ton, respectively, of Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
East Orange, N. J 
nce 
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F ew realize the extent to which the 
future of quick freezing depends upon the 
effectiveness of the protective wrap. In 
addition to keeping the food sanitary and 
attractive, it must prevent the drying out 
or rancidity which ultimately results from 
contact with even a limited amount of air. 
CRY:*O:VAC is a packaging method 
designed solely for frozen or refrigerated 
foods: The patented CRY:O-VAC bag is 
tasteless, odorless, transparent, and imper- 
vious to moisture. It is the only wrap so 
tough and flexible at low temperatures that 
it can be successfully vacuumized to re- 
move air which may cause drying out and 
rancidity. Moreover — and this is an im- 
portant feature of the CRY:O-VAC pro- 





I Eviscerated Chicken 
trussed for packaging. bag. 


2 Unexpanded CRY-O -VAC 3 


Expanded CRY-O-VAC‘ 4 
bag with chicken inserted 


; 
§ 
| 


~The 
Story of 


-CRY:O-VAC" 


cess—it has the unique property of shrink- 
ing sharply with moderate heat (applied 
either before or after the freezing opera- 
tion), thus instantaneously removing 
unsightly wrinkles. 

CRY:O:VAC — before the war forced 
its temporary withdrawal— was used on.a 
great variety of products from beef to 
berries, by packers ranging from General 
Foods to individuals with deep-freeze 
units. Its story has never been advertised 
because production could not keep pace 
with the demand. Now, however, we plan 
to tell each month a story of the use of 
CRY-O-VAC before the war. We’ shall 
not attempt to prophesy for the post-war 
period. That story will be written by pro- 
ducers and consumers as they find that 
only CRY:O-VAC can give the protection 
that frozen foods require. 





CRY-O-VAC protected 
chicken after vacuumizing, 
sealing and heat-shrinking. 


a product of 


* CRY-O-VAC 
REG. U.S.-PAT, OFF 
A product and a process 
for the ‘protecuon of 

quick-frozen foods. 


DEWEY ano ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE 40, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Whipped Butter Spreads 


Since butter is being rationed by the 
point system, it is probable that the 
annual consumption may be lower than 
estimated, but some unforeseen events, 
suc aS a dry summer or diversion for 
other dairy products of milk normally 
use:l in the manufacture of butter, may 
further reduce the supplies available 
for civilian use. To extend the butter 
supply as far as possible, some dairy 
companies and individual users have re- 
sorted to the manufacture of butter 
spreads, a procedure likely to become 
mcre popular as the supply of butter 
for civilian use becomes less. 

Butter spreads can be used in place 
of butter except for some purposes such 
as greasing pans, frying or sauteing. For 
these uses, butter or other fats or oils 
are required as they adhere to the pan 
when heat is applied. This does not 
apply to whipped butter, since nothing 
has been added to this product except 
air. 

Formulas for whipped butter and a 
butter spread follow. 


Whipped 
Whipped butter 
butter spread 
Salted butter..... 100 Ib. 50 Ib. 
Cream, 19 percent* ..... 50 Ib. 
Butter color...... 50 ml 90 ml. 
Starter distillate... ..... 25 ml. 
SelB Sn ia ategn 8 oz 6 oz. 
*Or the equivalent in cream and skim 
milk 
Directions 


For the whipped butter, soften to 
about 65 to 7s deg. F., so that it is 
soft enough to work easily. Add the 
salt and butter color. Whip until the 
desired overrun (50 to 100 percent) is 
obtained, then run directly into pack- 
ages and place in the refrigerator at 40 
deg. F. to harden. 

The butter spread is made by whip- 
ping the butter in the same way. Add 
the starter distillate and salt to the 
cream, then slowly add this to the 
whipped butter and continue whipping 
until the desired overrun is obtained. 
The greater the overrun in the whipped 
buiter, the greater will be the overrun 
in the finished product. The finished 
spread should test about 50 percent 
ees fat and 4 percent milk-solids-not- 
at. 

Remarks 

for producing small quantities of 

either of these spreads an electric mixer 


of the beater type is most efficient. For 
larzer production, any kind of a beater 
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that is able to whip the butter to the 
desired overrun can be used. Counter 
and batch ice cream freezers, with the 
refrigeration turned off, are suitable 
for the purpose. It is possible to secure 
over 100 percent overrun by using an 
ice cream batch freezer. 

This product can be molded, cut into 
squares, or sold in bulk. The whipped 
butter spread has a tendency to be 
brittle, especially when just removed 
from the refrigerator, but on standing 
a short time at room temperature it 
can be spread more easily than butter. 

Methods for making this type of 
spread in the home are contained in 
“Wartime Dairy Spreads for Home 
Use,” by Harry Pyenson and P. H. 
Tracy, Circular, University of Mlinois, 
March 1943. 


Formula from Pyenson and Tracy. 


FORMULA NO. 429 


Graham-Soya Bread 
Spring clear flour........... 80 Ib. 
PN ONE ios v's eS eeieeey 10 Ib. 
Sa eS FO ne < 10 Ib. 
Water (variable)........... 70 Ib. 
EE cc oes ch occaen tas 24 Ib. 
MOM TINS ins Cac er eae 2 oz. 
CA WINE i ov sie cee ee's 2 Ib. 
eee eee 3 Ib. 
SE ite Ce Gataea wees 2 Ib. 
rr a 14 Ib. 
Directions 


Have dough at 77 deg. F. Mixing 
time on high speed is 5 to 6 minutes. 
Fermentation times are: for the first 
fold, 14 hours; second fold, ? hour; and 
to the bench, 3 hour. Follow standard 
practice in handling and baking. 


Formula from Stein, Hall Mfg. Co. 
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Jelly Cream 
4k. ee 7 
Gelatine powder .......... 10 Ib. 
Whole milk powder....... 63 Ib.. 
Ey tre Baer. 6... avs as desired 
Certified color ............ as desired 


Directions 


The ingredients must be perfectly 
dry and well mixed together. A mixing 
machine should be used to insure thor- 
ough mixing. 

Package so as to keep free from mois- 
ture. 

Approximately 3 oz. will make a pint 
of dessert, but the exact quantity to 
recommend should be determined by 
experiment. 


—— from H. B. Cronshaw, Surrey, Eng- 
land. 
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Texas Frankfurters 
Com beef (.i55. 2.2.0 y: 100 Ib. 
Pork trimmings......... 50 Ib. 
Chili spice mixture...... 2 Ib. 
Oye GOUT... 6... gues. 6 to 9 Ib. 
Tomato puree* ......... 20 Ib. 


* This is not to be used in hot weather. 


Directions 


Use either the quick cure or the 
standard cure, both of which are re- 
peated below for convenience. Chop the 
cure in well with the meat, using plenty 
of ice. Be sure the mix is stiff. Place in 
box-truck in cooler at 45 deg. F. to cure. 

When cured, chop with the soya 
flour, tomato puree and spices. Stuff 
casings tight. Allow to hang one-half 
hour or more in workroom before plac- 
ing in the smokehouse. Rinse with hot 
water. Smoke 14 hours at 165 deg. F. 
Then cook in 12 to 15 minutes at 165 
deg. F. Rinse with hot water to remove 
the grease. Sprinkle with salt water until 
cooled. 

The standard (7-day) cure requires 
for each 100 Ib. of meat: 


82s Sa ee ek 3 Ib. 
POE. View i Pew ne amtebes 12 oz. 
Nitrate (or saltpeter)....... 3 oz. 


By using $ oz. of nitrite instead of 
the nitrate, this can be made a 3-day 
cure. The quick (24-hour) cure is: 


Oi ein ae Ve ceenceweeel 3 Ib. 
BE. 25) ok pena ar aers 12 oz. 
Pes. Reki ey ed ees Fe 4 oz. 


Remarks 


This kind of frankfurter will be pleas- 
antly juicy, as well as tasty. It is a good 
seller in lunch rooms and grills where 
beer is served. 

When a red frankfurter is desired, 
use the standard cure. The temperature 
in the curing room should be 45 deg. F. 
The importance of the proper tempera- 
ture in curing meats justifies particular 
emphasis on this point. Pale sausages 
may be caused by a too low temperature 
in curing. 

In warm weather soya flour should 
never be added to a quick-cure sausage 
mix that is to be stuffed and hung 
overnight. The meat must be cured in a 
box-truck, as described. 

When any binder, especially soya 
flour, is used in large quantities, the 
mix should be made very stiff for 
frankfurters and bologna. With the 
heavy load of water required with soya 
flour, the products will not take smoke 
and will not give the desired results 
unless the mix is stiff. 


Formula from Stein, Hall Mfg. Co. 











Almost since the first introduction of our Distilled 
Concentrate of Vitamin A Esters in oil, certain food 
processors have been asking us for a similar stable 
concentrate in dry powder form. 


Today we are proud to announce the introduction 


of Myva-Dry Vitamin A Powder. 

This new discovery is a dry powder containing 
distilled concentrate of vitamin A together with the 
vitamin’s natural protective agents. In this form, the 
way is cleared at last for A-fortification of a host of 
food products. 


Fine Powder, Easily Blended Form 

Myva-Dry Vitamin A Powder is produced in a uni- 
formly fine, pulverized form. It is not granular. It is 
easily mixed with powdered foods and beverage pow- 
ders, and is uniformly dispersible. The protective carrier 
of the dry vitamin A concentrate is an edible, nutritious 
vegetable powder, and vitamin A concentrate is evenly 
dispersed through this carrier for smooth, convenient 
incorporation. 

Highest Vitamin A Stability 


Our research laboratory reports that Myva-Dry Vita- 
min A has the highest stability of any vitamin A 


Aid 


eA new discovery from the laboratories of Distillation Products . . 


\ a 
jot em 
He 


VITAMIN A POWDER 


* Amazingly Stable— Distilled Concentrate of Vitamin A in 
DRY POWDER FORM 
MAKES POSSIBLE THE A-FORTIFICATION OF MANY ADDITIONAL FOOD PRODUCTS 





DISTILLATION PRODUCTS. INC. 


755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTERLSNEW YORK 
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preparation, liquid or solid, that it has yet measured. 
The difficulty of preparing a stable powder has been 
solved with an unexpectedly high margin—a margin 
of inestimable benefit to the user. 













Myva-Dry Vitamin A Is Tasteless In Foods 

In its concentrated form, Myva-Dry has a character- 
istic flavor and odor, typical of foods but not of 
marine oils. When incorporated in a large proportion 
of edible product the flavor is completely lost, a 
characteristic which will be appreciated by the proc- 
essors of delicate foods. 


Our Service Staff Will Test Your Product 
If you have a product that may profitably share this 
new vitamin discovery, DPI’s well-known Service Mme 
Laboratory will work with your technical men to 
develop a proper incorporation formula. You simply 
check the results, weigh the sales potentialities. 












Get Advance Information, Now 
Send today for advance information on Myva-Dry & 
Vitamin A Powder. | 

Be first in your field to realize this new vitamin 
value. 










Sales Agent: 


Special Commodities Division, General Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jointly owned by EASTMAN KODAK CO. and GENERAL MILES, INC. | 
° 

E 

i 


“(Uil-Soluble-Vitumin Headquarters 
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BAC K () R J N D VA al ~ » » « a PART of the product, APART from the ah 


Photos, top to “bot« ~ Photos, top to bot 
tom: Loading a still |. ae * tom: Preparing a 
preparatory to distil- gos catalyst for large 
lation, . . « A part : ee “ batch manufac- 
of the main still room. oe ture... . Part of 
i... The new ware- : . the Analytical 
house. . . 4 Interior — ff ratory. . . . Research 
of warehouse : : oo kes Laboratory. . . . Boil- 
; ; : oS er Room. 











cA NUMBER of important oils and flavoring ma- 
terials once produced for us abroad are now being manu- 
factured in our American plant at Clifton, N. J., under 
the skilled supervision of our staff specialists. The new 
building above, with its increased laboratory, distilla- 
tion and warehousing facilities as pictured, represents 
a timely and invaluable enlargement of existing facili- 
ties. Now, many of the costly, hard-to-get materials, 
formerly bought through middle-men, are being manu- 
factured by us and sold to our customers with result- 
ant benefits of economy, convenience and assured high 
quality accruing in their favor. Typically, these ad- 
vantages are all a PART of Fritzsche products, APART 
from their price. Why not let our representative prove 
in dollars and cents, how they can benefit you? 


ESSENTIAL 3 j FLAVOR 
OILS tS$7- RAW MATERIALS 


Est. 1871 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW een, N. Y. 


en ae seaepie STC St tt na 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES $T. LOUIS TORONTO, CANADA MEXICO, D. F. 
factories at ctrerow, & 8 AND Sterttans ivae) eeanwce 
SRE AC I AF EP TET PEE MARR 








Only clean, wholesome meat can carry 
the Government stamp “U. S. Inspected 
and Passed.” To the housewife, this is 
a standard of quality—indicating that 
she is getting the highest possible 
value for her money, and ration 
points. 


In these days, when every penny must 
be spent carefully to ensure healthful 
living, shoppers are buying by recog- 
nized standards. They know the im- 
portance of providing diets rich in 
essential vitamins and minerals, and 
they are reading label statements—se- 
lecting those products which give 
them the best nutritional value for 
their money. 


Preference everywhere is going to 
those food products that give house- 
wives ‘added vitamins and minerals.” 
This simple statement on your label is 
a powerful point-of-sale appeal that 
makes your product a preferred 
product. 


Obtaining this preference usually is 
not difficult nor expensive. The Merck 
technical staff and laboratories offer 
assistance in ensuring adequate dis- 
tribution and retention of the vitamins 
and minerals, and in product control 
methods. 


We will gladly put our facilities to 
work to help you gain the preference 
of selective shoppers for your product. 


A 
BST MERCK & CO., INC. Mann facturing Chomit, RAHWAY, N. J. 


BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 


New York, N.Y. - Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton, Va. - Chicago, IH. « Los Angeles, Cal. 





In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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Announcing! 


37 %, 0” 


Reduction in price of VITAMIN D 


Steenbock Process 


Since August 15,1943, the followi i 
changes are effective til date sates. 


STANDARD BRANDS VIOSTEROL 


Steenbock Process 


(400,000 U.S.P. Unit 
* ? Pere wy Ss f V . 
in neutral vegetable oil) itamin D per gram 


riernee: HY-DEE IRRADIATED YEAST 
,000 U.S.P. Units of Vitamin D per gram) 








ANNUAL CONTRACT 
Units of VITAMIN D 


Per Million U.S.P. 


\f used in 
If used in Food Products 
Pharmaceutical Products (Except in certain restrict 


10 
11 
12 


ed fields) 


25 Billion Units and over 
10 Billion to 25 Billion Units . 
1 Billion to 10 Billion Units . 


Single Shipment: 
Less than 1 Billion Units - 14 
These prices are net—FOB Peekskill, New York 





Standard Brands Incorporated 


a 
I v7) rmaceut y ¢ d 22, . 7 


I 
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“MATERIALS. 








VioBin 
ANTIOXIDANT 


An effective antioxidant in concentra- 
tions of 0.05 and 0.1%; for animal and 
vegetable fats. 








DEFATTED, DEHYDRATED 
PERFECTLY STABLE 


WHEAT GERM 
CORN GERM 


Richer in B complex than original raw 
germ. Among richest foods known in 
B complex, high quality protein, iron and 
phosphorus. 





VioBin ‘cz Oil 
GERM 

Perfectly stable—requires no refrigera- 
tion. 


VIOBIN CORPORATION 
36 Oak St. Monticello, Ill. 


VioBin (Canada) Ltd., 637 Craig St., West, 
Monireal, Quebec 


Why does 
CARROT OIL 


make foods golden yellow? 


Because carrot oil contains carotene, Car- 
rot oil is extracted from carrots, and each 
pound contains up to 25 million units 
of carotene, the international standard of 
vitamin A. , 

Carrot oil is preferred for vitaminizing, 
foods because it is a natural vegetable oil, 
and because it contributes vitamin A _ of 
high stability and desirable golden yellow 
color, 

Carrot oil is not synthetic, does not con- 
tain animal fats of any kind, and does not 
produce fishy flavor. 

Also producers of ThiaBee, a stabilized wheat 
germ products rich in Vitamin By. 

These vitamin products are of particular interest 
to all manufacturers of food products. 

Inquiries are invited. Literature, prices and 
—" to firms requesting same on their letter 
eads. 


NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


201 Broad Street 
South Whitley, Ind:ana 














WHERE 
TO BUY 


Featuring additional Equipment Materials and 
Supplies for the Food Processing Industries 



































PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 




















L. CHARLES MAZZOLA 


Consulting Food Technologist 
, Dehydration—Canning—Preserving 
Originator of 


“Mazzola Lye Peeling" 


Hastings House, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 


Specialists for 40 Years in 
Filtering and Cooling 
Equipment 


Send us your problem 
Established 1900 


Filtrine 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
53 Lexington Ave.,Brooklyh, N.Y. 




















SCHWARZ 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


Analysts . . Biologists . . Consultants 


Foods, Beverages, Oils, Water 
and Vitamin Determinations 


202 East 44 Street New York 17, N. Y. 











FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 
Every Form of Chemical Service 
Ask for copy of Bulletin 3W 
302 Washington St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 






For Industrial Processes, Heating and Air 

Conditioning Systems, Hot Water Heaters and 

Shower Baths. Write for Bulletins. 
Offices in 47 Cities 

2693 Greenview Ave., C! 0 











WHERE TO STORE 
FROZEN FOODS 

















ARTHUR VAN HEEDEN 


Consulting Chemist 


Specializing in Development of Manufacturing 
Formulae and Processes for the Food Indus- 
tries. Dehydration, 


3500 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago 











QUAKER CITY 
COLD STORAGE CoO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
3 WAREHOUSES 3 


Proper Temperature 
For Frozen Foods 












“WHAT CAN IT 
DO FOR ME?” 


Advertising that is read with 
this thought in mind, may pro- 
vide the solution to a burdén- 


some problem. Remember, back 


of the signature of every adver- 
tiser in this issue is another or- 
ganization, whose members have 
thought long and hard about 
your business in the course of 
introducing and applying their 
products or services to your in- 


dustry. 


If their offerings can improve 
the quality of your company’s 
product ... or save your com- 
pany’s money ... they can con- 
tribute to your company’s in- 


come. 


We all know, “It pays to adver- 
tise.” It pays just as big to in- 
vestigate what is advertised! 






























FOO 
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CAll in the Same Boat ! 


WHEN the butcher says, “No meat today!” and the garage posts a 
“No Gas” sign, none of us likes it . . . but why cuss out old friends? 


After all, it isn’t their fault. Blame it on the Axis, the Black Market, 
or whom you will .. . but not on Joe the butcher, nor Fred the garage- 
man. They gave you top-notch service when they could, and some day 
(soon, we hope) they will do your bidding again . . . with a smile! 


Meanwhile, nothing would please them more than to fill your platter 
and gas tank — with no questions asked or coupons required. 


Try to think of it that way the next time a supplier swallows hard and 
says, “Sorry, .. .” Remember, we are all in the same boat and can get 
back to solid ground more quickly by pulling together. 
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B Ceviticd Feed. Eston Division von | 


hey Taote FIRST 
with “her ein 


The fewer the ration points, the harder 
they shop! Color that promises better 
flavor, pries loose the “points” today. 


National Certified Food Colors meet 
every requirement of uniformity in shade, 
strength and solubility to give your food 
exactly the color you want. 


For thirty seven years National has 
made the food industry’‘s largest and oldest 
line of Primary Colors and Blends... has 
helped producers of glass-packed foods 
put the sales-appeal of color into fruits, 
condiments, beverages and other items. 


We invite you to use National Techni- 
cal Service on food-color problems. 


See 
N. 


29% 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET 


<@) 


»REENSBOR 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


GA 


PORTLAND, ORE 


FROM A STATEMENT BY JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION 


“< .. the preservation, conservation and 
maintenance in effective condition of 
motor transportation is just as vital to 
the nation as is the preservation, con- 
servation and maintenance ‘in effective 
condition of...any other form of 
transportation.”’ 


x 8 & 


General Motors Truck dealers were pioneers 
in truck conservation. Their Preventive 
Maintenance procedure, originated way back 
in 1928, has served as a pattern for both ODT 
and Army maintenance programs. Their 
entire service facilities . . . men, equipment 
and methods . . . have been geared to war- 
time needs of truck owners. Your trucks will 
roll longer and more efficiently if you give 
them regular GMC Service. 


Special “Service Payment Plan” available through our own YMAC 


BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 


Buy at least One Extra 
Bond during the 3rd 
War Loan Drive 








THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


GMC TRUCKS 


GASOLINE - DIESEL 
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Microbiological Assays 


OF THE 
mine Leds 


To a limited number of those concerns seriously 
interested in exploring the amino acids, the 
Wm. T. Thompson Co. now offers the facilities 
and technique of its research laboratories in the 
microbiological assay of the following: 


dl - isoleucine 

dl - methionine 

1 - (—) - tyrosine 
dl - serine 

dl - phenylalanine 
1 - (+) - arginine 


1 - (+) - glutamic acid 
dl - leucine 

dl - valine 

1- (—) - tryptophane 
1 - (—) - cystine 

dl - threonine 


Write for schedule. Special arrangements for 
assays running into volume. 


RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


Wim. Shomfison€o. 


2727 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles 27, California 

















Make your spice supplies 
reach further 
_ withD 20 


SPICEOLATES 


SOLUBILIZED SPICE OIL FLAVORS 
















Use these fine spice flavors to solve one 
of today’s big supply problems...the scar- 
city of spice oils, SPICEOLATES will not 
oniy stretch. your present spice oil stocks, 
but will also completely replace the dry 
spices you may now be using. 








DO 


ESTABLISHED 
179 


DODGE « OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 VARICK ST., NEW YORK. N_Y 
Chicago - Philadelphia -St. Louis - Los Angeles 


Plant & Labs., Bayonne. N_J. 
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VESSEL 


Taking the place of ships carrying vanilla beans 
from MEXICO, MADAGASCAR, TAHITI and other 
esources—A NEW SYNTHETIC. Releasing trans- 
ports for the all-out effort of the United Nations. 
Helping, through creative chemistry, to build the 
“bridge of ships” ... a vital link in our front line 
of attack. 


PLANIFOLINE 


*TRADE MARK REG, 


(Reproduction of Vanilla Planifolia) 


A carefully balanced—synthesized reproduction 
‘of the physical and natural entities found in the 
, extractive matter of the finest vanilla beans. In 
““© taste and aroma, possessing all the characteristics 
of Pure Vanilla. 


ECONOMICAL-PRACTICAL-EFFECTIVE 


For industrial use only . .. in various concentra- 
tions. Particularly adaptable for use in the ice 
cream, baking and confectionery industries. 


WHEREVER THE TASTE OF PURE VANILLA /S 
DESIRED... WHEREVER VANILLA SUGAR IS USED 


PLANIFOLINE TWO FOLD........ $ 9.00 per gallon 
PLANIFOLINE FOUR FOLD........ 16.00 per gallon 
PLANIFOLINE EIGHT FOLD........ 28.00 per gallon 
PLANIFOLINE TWELVE FOLD...... 36.00 per gallon 














LABORATORIES, INC. 


1533 OLMSTEAD AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO + DALLAS « DENVER > LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS ¢ SAN FRANCISCO °* SEATTLE 


Florasynth Labs. (Canada) Ltd. — Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver * Winnipeg 
Florasynth Laboratories de Mexico S. A. — Mexico City 
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Facts About U. S. Oil Reserves Indicate 
Inevitable Rise In The Price of Crude 


Whatever happens in Congress this 
month, a rise in the price of crude seems 
inevitable in the long run. 

Supporters of the recommended 25c to 
35c per barrel price rise—including Pe- 
troleum Administrator Harold Ickes—point 
to expense of wartime wildcatting, approxi- 
mately $47,000 per well, current costs of 





Boring for oil in the Pennsylvania 

“Oil Creek” region in 1864 required 

little more than a rope, a drill and 
a gambling spirit. 





400,000-well operations in the teeth of man- 
power and material shortages, and extra 
investment required to make stripper wells 
profitable. 

War or no war, however, costs are bound 
to rise as the supply dwindles. Estimated 
known reserves of 20 billion barrels are 
said to be good for 16 years, but the key 
fact is this: rate of flow slows down in 
older wells, becomes increasingly difficult 
to maintain. 

Advancing discovery and extractive tech- 
niques together with hydrogenation proc- 
esses will change the picture, but are not 
expected to modify higher costs——at least, 
not from the point of view of safe, long- 
range planning. 

Hopeful names in oil news today include 
the Calgary wildcats now under way .. . 
Athabascar tar sands, also Canadian, with 
an enormous potential for gasolene, kero- 
sene and fuel oil, but no lubricants ... and 
California, where 64% more wildcat wells 
were drilled in first 5 months of °43 than 
in the same period of last year. 

Oil men point. to coal and oil shale as a 
long but last-ditch defense against depend- 
ence on imports. Oil industry as a whole 
looks to petroleum chemistry as most prom- 
ising source of new business, post-war. 

Post-War Oil Notes. High octane gas, 
plastics, pharmaceuticals, glycerine : 
many new elastomers . .. are old stories 
now, but note a new war-secret synthetic, 
effective for its purpose when diluted . to 
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one part in 100,000,000 . . . a new “anti- 
oxidant” so powerful that a handful of crys- 
tals in a freshly painted room prevetnts dry- 
ing of paint indefinitely . .». a watch oil 
retailing at $700 a gallon in a container 
holding less than 1/6th of an ounce. Back- 
ground reading: BUSINESS WEEK, “Revo- 
lution in Oil,” special report . . . “Fightin’ 
Oil” by Harold Ickes, a friendly but shrewd 
analysis by the Petroleum Administrator 
for War ... and statistics from American 
Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York City. 


‘ 
a 
Ht 
s: 
. 





Modern “wildcat” drilling, using 
fast, powerful machinery, now costs 
$47,000 per speculative well, is re- 
quired by the war program. (442) 





Painting with Light 


Walls of post-war homes may be deco- 
rated with paint designs that are invisible 
under ordinary lights, but glow under ultra- 
violet illumination. Different color schemes 
will be produced by flicks of a fluorescent 


light switch. (443) 
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Dustless Homes 


Dustless homes are promised by new in- 
dustrial dust catchers that impart a positive 
charge to particles of dust traveling in air 
over five tungsten wires, charged with 
12,000 volts. Parallel steel plates charged 
with negative electricity snatch and hold 
these particles. Present uses are in the 
manufacture of blood plasma, powdered 
milk, where a building of pure air is 
essential. (444) 


Dehydration Needs 


In May of last year, some 20 plants were 
dehydrating vegetables at the rate of 
15,000,000 pounds a year and by now 188 
plants are scheduled to be operating at the 
rate of 200,000,000 pounds a year. But since 
double that amount is the goal, 200 addi- 
tional plants are needed. Pre-war produc- 
tion of dried eggs was 3,000,000 pounds and 
the 1943 needs will be 480,000,000 pounds. 

(445) 


N. E. Castor Beans 


New England states are now growing 
castor beans and may: soon compete success- 
fully on a postwar basis with tropical re- 
gions from which our castor oil has pre- 
viously come. Experiments with colchine 
are transforming low-yielding New England 
castor plants to a plant yielding more and 
larger pods. A southwestern university, 
working with colchine, has developed a 
new strain of soybean almost twice the 
size of the original. (446) 


Coal Potentialities 


Coal, one of Nature’s most common raw 
materials, is potentially richer in rubbers 
than all the islands of the East; more boun- 
tiful in fibers than all the Japanese silk- 
worms; wealthier in colors than the rain- 
bow; and abounding in curative medicinals. 


(447) 


Coating Compositions 


Styryl phenols, reacted with a gas, form 
resins that are compatible with drying oils, 
and useful in coating compositions, accord- 
ing to a recent United States patent. 

448) 


Cork Substitute 


A newly developed cork ‘substitute made 
from soap, cement, glue and water is an- 
nounced out of Capetown, South Africa. 
Since cork is on the restricted list, shippins 
difficulties have made technicians look for 
substitutes. The result of this South Africa’ 
alternate for cork is said to float in water, 
has heat insulating qualities of cork, an! 
has a definite construction strength. 

. (449) 
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New Purity Measurement 


ew in- A new testing instrument has been de- 
OEM vsed to measure purity of distilled water. 
In air }esults are expressed in parts per million of 
with @ <.dium chloride. (450) 
harged : 
hold @ }ermentation Speed-Up 
n the 
vdered The initial fermentation rate for maltose 
alr is and galactose with yeast may be speeded if 
(444) the fermentation takes place in the presence 
of an atmosphere containing more oxygen 
than air, and preferably in a pure oxygen 
atmosphere. Oxygen may be _ bubbled 
oe through the solution to provide additional 
oe contact, (451) 
w 188 : 
tthe | Leather Substitute 
since 
addi England is experimenting to combine a 
aS, cellulose product with cotton waste, to sérve 
s and as leather substitute in footwear produc- 
unds. tion, (452) 
(445) A . 
Titanium a Common 
Element 
wing As late as 1910, there was no important 
gm commercial use of titanium, The public 
EAS was unaware of its existence, although 
iid countless Atlantic seaside bathers noticed 
1 a the black specks in white sea sand. Chem- 
; peas istry books contained little information 
” about it. Titanium was then a rare curiosity, 
brie but is now recognized as the ninth common- 
he est element in the earth’s crust. There is 
045) three times as much titanium in the world 
as carbon. Long after mankind has ceased 
to use coal as fuel, titanium oxide will still 
probably be used as a white paint pigment. 
(453) 
raw 
bes ff Roach Control Through 
oun 
“i. § Crayons 
ale Sodium fluoride crayons have been found 
47) convenient, safe, effective and economical 
in control of roaches. If the marks made 
with the crayons~are not disturbed, they 
function for an indefinite period of time and 
offer protection against reinfestation. The 
orm added advantage. of lessened danger of food 
vis, or contamination, over which roaches may 
ord run after contact with the poison is a 
further advantage. (454) 
A8 ) * 
Bleached Handles 
Handles of picks, shovels, pitchforks and 
ade other tools have that blonde appearance 
éné ‘because they are bleached with hydrogen 
“= veroxide. (455) 
ing 
€ Safety Glass for Coating 
es The plastic interlayer in automobile safety 
nt ‘lass is now the coating for Army raincoats, 
hospital sheeting and drinking water bags. 
9) (456) 
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Technical Topics 


DISINFECTANTS—Products of higher 
efficiency, less disagreeable odor, wider 
range of usefulness, less danger to the 
user etc, are forecast for the post-war 
period. New specifications of the Army 
(No. 3018C) and U. S. Bureau of Ships 
(51D6) indicate the present trend, which 
in many cases represent a. distinct advance 
from pre-war disinfectants and germicides, 
customarily based on cresol or cresylic acid. 


(457) 


QUININE ALTERNATE—Atabrine © is 
being offered by a third producer in en- 
deavor to bring production high enough to 
dispel some public and government worry 
about this important substitute. While 
quinine is a malaria prophylactic as well 
as remedy, atabrine has only remedial quali- 
ties, it is understood. (458) 


SOAP AT WAR—The corrosive. action of 
sea air makes it necessary to give extraor- 
dinary protection to metal war equipment 
now going overseas in huge quantities. A 
trace of water, even left by a fingerprint, is 
sufficient to etch a bearing or cylinder wall 
so that the machine may fail at a vital mo- 


_ment. As a solution, the metal parts are 


thoroughly cleaned with organic solvents, 
then with soap, quickly dried and wrapped 
in cellophane, pliofilm or similar substances. 
Intruding traces of water are rapidly ab- 
sorbed by moisture-absorbing chemicals, 
placed inside the wrappings, which must be 
airtight. (459) 


MEAT PRESERVATION—Treating meat 
within four hours after slaughter with hy- 
pertonic saline solution for 24 hours, fol- 
lowed by packing in hermetically-sealed 
container with 20% table oil and _heat- 
treating at 75°C. for three successive days, 
is a recently-patented preservation process. 

(460) 


RED SPIDER CONTROL—Lima beans 
for canning or freezing are so affected in 
some areas. Control measures must begin 
when plants are small, sulphur sprays and 
dusts being found best controls. Recom- 
mended formulas are available. (461) 


PROTEIN AND VITAMIN RESEARCH 
—A new sodium sulphite process has un- 
covered almost pure protein with great 
potentialities. (462) 


MARINE CONCENTRATES—Frozen 
clam broth with its ice separated produces 
a highly desirable concentrate containing 
12% total solids which may be raised to 
21%, from an initial 5%, by second proc- 
essing. Believed applicable to other marine 
products. (463) 


POULTRY PALATABILITY—Quick 
freezing of New York dressed poultry which 
was held six months before eviscerating 
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provided superior palatability to birds evis- 
cerated 18 hours after dressing, then multi- 
ple-plate frozen and held in storage for the 
same length of time. Economy for eviscera- 


tors. (464) 


APPLES AND CITRUS TO WAR— 
United States pectin, accounting for half 
the world’s supply, has a wartime shortage 
since its use as a blood plasma substitute 


in treating shock. Other war uses also vital. 
(465) 


SOYBEAN LECITHIN—Suggested as 
lubricating oils inhibitor in place of syn- 
thetics containing critical materials. (466) 


VITAMIN E—FEffectiveness of Vitamin A 
has been doubled by addition of Vitamin E, 
a West coast pharmaceutical manufacturer 
claims. Its effects are noted on Vitamin A 
and D tablets, it is understood. (467) 


SKIN VARNISH-—-Sterility in the opera- 
tive field is the claim for a new skin varnish. 
formula for which is available. (468) 


SULPHONATION SIMPLIFIED — Sul- 
phonation of aliphatic compounds, such as 
oils, fats, and fatty acids, is claimed to be 
simplified by the process described in a 
recent patent. Easy control of reaction 
temperature is a further claim. (469) 


HEXITOL ANHYDRIDE FATTY ACID 
ESTERS have been introduced for use as 
emulsifiers, detergents, and wetting agents 
by an American chemical company. Since 
they are non-electrolytes, are neither sul- 
phates or sulphonated products, and are 
virtually free of soap and inorganic salts, 
they are stated to make possible a whole 
range of new applications. Solubilities range 
from completely water soluble to completely 
oil soluble. (470) 


Every effort will be made to furnish addi- 
tional information on these articles. Where 
such information is not obtainable, we will 
refer inquiries to the original source of the 
article. Write to National Can Corporation, 
110 East 42nd Street, New York City. Please 
mention the number at end of article. 

also name of the magazine you saw it in. 





NATIONAL CAN 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of 


SANITARY PACKERS CANS PLAIN AND 

LITHOGRAPHED CANS FOR FOODS, DRUGS, 

OILS, PAINTS, VARNISHES - STEEL DRUMS 
AND PAILS 


Deliveries Subject to Priority Ratings 


(Advertisement) 












USE WALSEAL 
FLANGES, FITTINGS 
AND VALVES! 









.-»- THE MODERN METHOD OF JOINING 
COPPER OR oe spt AND ae 









































Expend pipe by heating with the 
oxyacetylene flame. Next heat 
section of flange hub; then heat 
both pipe and flange hub section 

with wiping motion of torch, - 


After cleaning flange and pipe 
carefully, apply flux to the 
flange recess and to the pipe 
or tubing. 


Cok pape ee hing sabe; eek 
fing certain that the pipe is not 

‘ ee ee 
| undersize, 
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You can save installation time and assure 
strong, permanent assemblies by using 
Walseal flanges, fittings and valves. As illus- 
trated in the sketches above, four simple 
steps connect a flange to the pipe with a 
silver brazed joint that is tight, leak-proof, 
and has a corrosion resistance equal to that 
of the pipe or tubing itself. 

Walseal flanges are completely machined, 
faced, and drilled before brazing so that the 
assembly is ready to go into the line imme- 
diately after brazing. No refacing is required 
after heating because the relatively low 
brazing temperatures do not cause any 
warpage of the flange faces. 

Joints made with Walseal flanges, fittings, 
and valves are not solder joints, but are Sil- 


BOSTON WORKS 
KEWANEE WORKS 


DISTRIBUTORBS IN PRINCIPAL 
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CENTERS 





braz joints. That means that they cannot 
creep or pull apart under any temperatures 
to which the pipe or tubing can be safely 
subjected. 

For more complete information on how 
to install Walseal flanges, fittings, and valves, 
write for Booklet 84. Address: Walworth 
Company, General Offices, 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


You'll find pertinent information on Walworth’s 
complete line of valves, fittings, pipe, and pipe 
wrenches in the new Walworth Catalog 42. 
Included are 78 pages of practical engineer- 
ing data that simplify valve selection and 
make piping layouts easier. Write, on busi- “ 
ness stationery, for your free copy. Ad- 
dress: Walworth Company, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N.Y. Department 02. 
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Stubborn little monkey! 


You’d be shocked at the amount of money, time and hair-tearing 
involved in learning to quick-freeze — successfully — the insig- 




















nificant pea. 


Packaging alone was a major problem for the first quick-frozen 
foods. We know — Container Corporation packaging engineers 
were in on the first adventurous steps of the industry — and have 
been in the parade ever since. 


This experience — with the thorough understanding of success- 
ful packages and packing methods that have grown out of it — can 
save you much in selecting packages for your products. Arrange to 
talk over your problems with the Container Corporation staff. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Chicago * New York ¢ Rochester * Natick, Mass. * Philadelphia * Akron « Cincinnati * Cleveland 
Circleville *¢ Detroit ¢ Indianapolis * Wabash ¢* Carthage ¢ Anderson, Ind. ¢ Peoria 
Rock Island °* Minneapolis ¢ Baltimore ¢ S#, Louis * Fernandina ¢ Dallas °* Ft. Worth 








EVERYTHING PAPERBOARD FOR EVERYTHING PACKED 





FOLDING CARTONS © BOXBOARDS © CORRUGATED AND SOLID-FIBRE SHIPPING CASES 
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AIR-CONDITIONED STORAGE 








with the NIAGARA No Frost 


SYSTEM maintains High Quality 
in Perishable Foods. 






















By maintaining constant, full capacity, never 
decreased by progressive icing of refrigerant 
coils, the Niagara “NO-FROST” System pro- 
duces at all times rapid, uniform cooling of 4 
products freshly put into storage... resulting 

in higher quality of eggs, butter, cheese, pro- 

duce, and other foods. 


Niagara equipment includes: dry coil fan cool- 
ers, disk fan coolers, spray coolers, “No-Frost” 
Systems, precise control air conditioning. 


Write for Bulletin 483 
NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


: Dept. FI-103 
6 E. 45th Street New York City 
Chicago: 37 W. Van Buren St. 
Seattle: Fourth & Cherry Bldg. 
Buffalo: 673 Ontario Street 


District Engineers in Principal Cities 




















IF YOU PACK IN GLASS 
Send for this Check-List! 


YOU will find it valuable. It gives 
of many 
which 


have overcome the problems of 











a concise tabulation 
glass-packed products 


leakage, evaporation, moisture 
ingress, air seepage and tam- 
pering. Illustrated, informa- 
tive. It may have answers 


to your closure problems. 





FREE, of course, and | 
we will send you 
one for each execu- 
tive interested. 


& 
HOW MANY? 


FERDINAND 


Since 


3611 14TH AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























We Dont Yuope bi Cintlly When 
Measwung Valuable Stored 


Pee. 
eck. 





Now. more than ever, indus- 
trialists realize the importance 6f hav- 
ing accurate measurements oftheir 
stored liquids available at all times. _ 
LIQUIDOMETER Tank Gauges insure 
true, convenient, hazard-free, 100% 
automatic readings. No pumps, valves, 
or auxiliary units required to read 
them. Models are available so that 
readings can be taken remotely from 
or directly at the tank. Remote reading types utilize balanced 
hydraulic transmission system which completely compensates for 
temperature variations on communicating tub- 
ing. Accuracy unaffected by specific gravity 
of tank liquid. ‘ 

Approved for gauging hazardous liquids by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and similar groups. 
Models available to automatically control 
pumps, motors, signals or other devices for 
maintaining minimum or maximum liquid levels. 

Write for complete details 


rue LIQUIDOMETER cone. 





















38-14SKILLMAN AVE.,. LONG ISLAND CITY, W_Y. 
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ERE are a few of the features 

we believe you will want writ- 
ten into the specifications when you 
plan your boiler room and steam 
generating facilities for your indus- 
trial plant in the post-war world: 
— a “show place” boiler room free 
of dust, ashes, clinkers, coal piles, 
litter and congestion. 
— no high, costly, smoke and soot- 
belching stack, 


— no huge, ponderous boiler that 
requires numerous workers to wheel 
ashes, clean flues—keep it operating. 


— no questionable efficiency result- 
ing in high fuel costs. 


In keeping with these requirements 
you will, without doubt, specify a 
Cleaver-Brooks oil-fired steam gen- 
erator — 20 to 500 HP., at better 
than 80% efficiency — pressures 15 


CLEAVER-BROOKS 
MILWAUKEE 9, WISCONSIN 


5103 NORTH 33RD ST, 





to 200 Ibs., according to your steam 
needs. These modern steam gener- 


’ ators are the answer to the demands 


of American industry for steam 
plants that measure up to present- 
day concepts of design and efficiency. 


In no sense “new” or “revolution- 
ary,” Cleaver-Brooks steam generat- 
ors have been tested by years of 
successful operating experience in 
hundreds of progressive industrial 
plants and in all branches of the 
military services, 


Steam generators — modern, effi- 
cient — are an important division 
of Cleaver-Brooks manufacturing 
activities — now keyed to the needs 
of the nation at war. For the needs 
of a world at peace we are main- 
taining a continuing program of 
product development. 


COMPANY 














Special Military Equipment 


Steam Generators Tank Car Heaters Bituminous Boosters 


Food Dehydrators 








“> 
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Your Wartime Package Should Look Familiar! 


If you are forced to make a package change- 
over, be sure to preserve the identity you 
have established over the years. Even though 
restrictions and regulations necessitate a rev- 
olutionary change in materials, style, size or 
shape, your wartime package -needn’t be a 
stranger. It should be and can be designed to 
look familiar! 


FREE! 
Our 28-page book 
—‘‘The Value and 
Patriotic Use of 
Full Color’’ tells 
how to get beauti- 
ful results at low 
cost. Write today 
for your free copy. 


Let us help you on your change-over prob- 
lems. Give us the opportunity to show you 
how to retain your brand name, trade-mark 
design and other identity characteristics in 
their established colors. 

As one of the world’s largest producers of 
packaging materials, we invite you to take 
advantage of our facilities. And, as leaders 
in the field of Full Color Lithography for 
over three-quarters of a century, we offer 
you real savings and efficient service in pro- 
ducing these materials in sparkling Full 
Color. Write us today. 


Contractors to the Government—War Work Comes First! 


| 
| 





For over 75 years—head- 
quarters for high-quality, col- 


orful, lithographed labels, box ; 

wraps, packets, folding boxes, -_ —  «& . | & 

oor Peon 9 — - 

 cglaeediiegamaveiale. “LITHOGRA p H Cc ° R P ° R AT 1 ° N 
Rochester, Ne Ve ee San Francisco, 


Offices in yoces 





YOUR 3S MINUTES’ 
READING 


May Help His Fighting 


When you take a few minutes to 

glance through a Bristol Bulletin... 

then write for further facts about 

Bristol’s instrument-engineering in 

your industry . . . you may be taking 

the first step towards solution of one 
or more of the fundamental problems facing your plant today. 
Such problems as these, for instance, have often been solved by a 
wider, more efficient use of Bristol’s automatic controls:—1. Lack 
of skilled men... 2. Shortage of raw materials . . . 3. Need 
to increase output without increasing space or equipment. 
...4. Unnecessary spoilage and rejects...5. Errors in 
putting new products into production. 


Bulletin 572 — Typical of Bristol’s Clear, Up-to- 
Date, Factual Information on Automatic Control 
of Mechanical Operations in Industrial Processes 


Automatic timing of mechanical operations in industrial processes 
received its initial impetus when the Bristol Automatic Time-Cycle 
Controller was developed. Continuous improvements have been 
made through:the years. 


Here, in one concise 20-page bulletin, is a complete outline of 
this “template for efficient operation’? — the mechanical operations 
you can control with it — the results in terms of quality, cost and 
increased production — details on its operation — and case studies 
illustrating its application to a wide variety of processes. 


Bulletin 572 may point your way to a greater production efficiency 
than you have hitherto imagined possible. Write for it, together 
with any other bulletins described in the coupon. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, Waterbury, Connecticut 
The Bristol Co. of Canada, Ltd. Bristol’s Instrument Co. Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario London, N.W. 10, England 


Calle Phat and Phafld” 
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Bristol’s Time Cycle Control Speeds 
Canning and Drying Processes 


Automatic changes of temperatures, opening of 
dampers and valves, on a pre-determined time 
schedule, is becoming increasingly important to 
wartime canning and dehydration processes, 
where maximum, uniform production is neces- 
sary. Whether on vacuum, compartment or 
tunnel driers ...or a series of retorts operated 
on time schedules . . . Bristol’s Cycle Controllers 
insure exact repetition of best procedures, from 
beginning to end of the canning or dehydrating 
process. 


F R E E Bulletins from Bristol’s Library of 
Engineering Data— One of Them May Help 
You Increase Wartime Production 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
115 Bristol Road, Waterbury, Connecticut 


([] Please send me Bulletin 572, described 
above. In addition send me any of the Bul- 
letins checked below. 


Bulletin 536— How to record and control pH 
value most efficiently with Bristol’s potentio- 
meters. Describes advantages of pH control 
and glass electrode method of measurement. 


Bulletin T-302— How to select and install 
Bristol’s Fully-Compensated Liquid-Filled 
Recording Thermometers (minus 125° F. to 
plus 400° F.) with complete facts, nomen- 
clature and typical chart record. 


‘tries are described in detail, together with 

installation data for many types of dairy 
equipments and typical charts for pasteur- 
ization, heating, cooling and storage tem- 
peratures. 


C] Bulletin 550 — Instruments for Dairy Indus- 








ee 


eee 





‘ AUTOMATIC CONTROLLING AND RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
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The HUNTER continous dehydrator 










FOR AUTOMATIC, 
UNIFORM PRODUCTION 








Illustrations show the new HUNTER 
Continuous Food Dehydrator. It 
comes completely equipped with all necessary controls for maintain- 
ing necessary temperatures and humidity. It is adaptable to con- 


‘ 


tinuously dehydrating a wide variety of food products. 


The operation of this new, modern HUNTER unit is completely auto- 
matic from the time the blanched product is delivered to the feed 
end of the dryer until the completely dehydrated product is delivered 


to the proper containers. 


For full details on this modern unit write to HUNTER 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
FOUNDED 1847 
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HEAT-SEASONED MOTOR CASTINGS 
to forever insure accuracy of fit 
and stability of power 


IN ELECTRIC motors one of the principle 
causes of bearing destruction, electrical 
losses and vibration is the common failure 
to normalize castings before machining. 
It has been definitely proved that “green” 
or “unseasoned” castings will change 
shape by many thousandths of an inch 
over a period of time. As little as one 
thousandth inch in distortion will set up 
destructive action. This change is attri- 
buted to the presence of strains within 
the metal, due to the rapid and uneven 
solidification of the metal when cast. 
Formerly the only way known to elimi- 


nate these strains was to allow the castings 
to “weather-season” for several months or 
years before machining. But now, U. S. 
Motors have introduced a positive process 
of heat-seasoning motor castings, on a 
large production basis. 

Approaching most closely to the point 
of indestructibility, U. §. Motors attain a 
new standard of accuracy in the use of 
normalized castings. All U. S. Motor cast- 
ings are now heat-seasoned before any 
machine work is per- 
formed. This process re- 
lieves strains, refines the 





EVERY CASTING INA )} 
v.S.MOTOR | 
1S NORMALIZED ie 


structure of its metal and tends to elimi- 
nate hard spots which would otherwise 
cause uneven resistance to cutting tools, 
produce inaccurate work and reduce pro- 
duction efficiency. 

U. S. Motor quality is enhanced, motor 
performance is improved and the life of 
the motor is substantially prolonged by 
the U. S. process of normalization. 

Importance of the normalizing proce- 
dure is recognized by many industries; 
for example, production of automotive 
engines, large telescopes and precision 


testing machinery. Yet to the best of our 
knowledge no other electric motor manu- 
facturer has developed similar means of 
processing castings to insure long life. 


Just as unseasoned timber will warp and distort, so will an unnormal- 
ized casting. Stresses are imposed upon the bearings; clearance between 
rotor and stator are likely to change. Normalization helps maintain orig- 


inal accuracy of dimensions. 


Normalized Casting 


Unnormalized Casting 


3K Exaggerated drawing for purpose of demonstrating effect. 


U.S. MOTORS 


STABILIZED WITH NORMALIZED CASTINGS 








STRESSED CONDITION OF UNNORMALIZED RING 


NON-STRESSED CONDITION OF 


WHY NORMALIZED CASTINGS 
ARE SO VITALLY NECESSARY 


WHEN molten metal flows into the cold 
mold of a casting, chilling to the state of 
solidification is never uniform. The grain 
structure varies. Strains generate. Where 
the molten iron must flow through re- 
stricted passages to reach larger chambers 
of the mold the temperature is reduced 
before the metal reaches its destination. 
The only known way to commercially cor- 
rect the molecular structure is by normal- 
izing the castings. Normalization involves 
controlled cooling. It consists of reheating 
the casting to a temperature above the 
critical range, holding at that tempera- 


POURING vented 

















CROSS SECTION OF A MOLD BOX, SHOWING 
THIN AND THICK CASTING AREAS WHICH 
COOL UNEVENLY. 


ture for a certain length of time, and 
then cooling very slowly and uniformly. 
The objective toward which U. S. Motor 
engineers point is the production and 
processing of castings with an equi-bal- 
ance grain structure; not too fine, not too 
coarse, but a “happy medium” as well as 


NO WARP—-NO STRESS 


the elimination of internal stresses. Hence 
we speak of U. S. Motor castings as having 
the closest approach to an equilibrium 
grain structure. To accomplish this we 
expose the castings to a heat seasoning at 
the critical temperature for granular re- 
adjustment. U. S. die-cast rotors and elec- 
trical sheet steel used in the laminations 
are also heat-treated, to add stability to 
their structure. 


DRAWING DEPICTS VARIANCE OF 
GRAIN SIZE IN DIFFERENT AREAS 
OF A CASTING. 

All of this sums up to increased motor 
life. The bearings in U. S. Motors give 
longer life because there is no distortion 
set up by improperly seasoned castings. 
Bearings and rotors are kept permanently 
aligned. The air gap clearance between 
rotor and stator is constantly accurate. 


U. S. pioneered the improved appearance 
of motors by streamlining the design. 
U. S. developed Asbestos-protection to 
guard against carbonization of windings. 
Lubriflush lubrication is a late develop- 
ment in U. S. Motors. So now, in offering 
normalized castings, U. S. Motors advance 
still further in the progress of quality 
without increasing cost to the purchaser. 


Ask for Bulletin, “Normalized Castings? 
—-~NO MISALIGNMENT 





POLARIZED LIGHT PASSED THROUGH CERTAIN 
TRANSPARENT MATERIALS REVEALS THE 
EXISTENCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF STRESS. 
A MODEL OF A RING WITH FOUR ARMS RADI- 
ATING FROM A CENTRAL HUB IS SHOWN AT 
EXTREME LEFT, IN A STRESSED CONDITION 
CORRESPONDING TO A CASTING BEFORE 
NORMALIZING. EACH COLOR FRINGE REPRE- 
SENTS A STATE OF STRESS WITHIN THE 
MODEL. THE UNSTRESSED MODEL CORRE- 
SPONDING TO A NORMALIZED CASTING IS 
SHOWN AT THE RIGHT. REMOVAL OF COLOR 
FRINGES INDICATE COMPLETE 
STRESS RELIEF. 


U. S. Varidrive Motor 


U. S. Unimount Motor 


The QUALITY LINE of Power 


VARIDRIVE MOTORS ....... . for infinite speeds 

SYNCROGEAR MOTORS . . » « « for multiplied power 

UNICLOSED MOTORS. . . Horizontal and Vertical 

UNIMOUNT MOTORS. . . Horizontal and Vertical 

TOTALLY-ENCLOSED MOTORS . for hazadous services 

AERO-TEST STANDS .... . . + « « for aircraft servicing 
AUTOSTART Grinders and Buffers 


U.S. ELECTRICAL MOTORS Inc. 


ATLANTIC PLANT: MILFORD, CONN. * PACIFIC PLANT: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Assembly Plant: Chicago. Branches: New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle. Agents in all principal cities. 
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RPRECETOWS CARGOES 


Gair is working overtime on containers for bullets, beans, 


or bandages—in fact everything essential to win a war. 

Write for booklet showing photo- 
graphic records of ocean submer- 
sion tests made by Gair to meet U. S. 
Quartermaster Specification No. 
OQMG-93, Navy Specification 
: i : 53B11, Lend-Lease Specification 
Armed Forces must be right...Gair makes them FSC-1742-B and ro ” 


Containers packed with vital materials for the 


so that they will arrive at their secret destination— 
WHOLE—DRY—PERFECT— and ready for action. 


Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York—Toronto 


FOLDING CARTONS - BOXBOARDS - FIBRE & CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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You can depend on 


DAMROW 


Tank Engineering 
to profitably solve 


YOUR Special Container Problems. 


DAMROW Custom-Designed tanks, vats, containers of 
every type, size and shape are on duty NOW in practi- 
cally every phase of the Food Industry. They're serving 
many standard and special needs in food processing, 
storage, mixing, cooking, blanching, handling . . . Serv- 
ing those needs EXACTLY because of Damrow's long 
experience in-designing the “right tank for the job." 


When YOUR processing or production calls for this 
kind of “Know How" in Container engineering, let us 
show you how the knowledge, experience and the un- 
usual fabricating facilities at Damrow can work to your 
benefit. Send a sketch of the tank or vat you have 
in mind, or outline your problem briefly in a letter. We 
promise a profitable solution. 


DAMROW 


"Custom-Designed" 


PRODUCTS INCLUDE— 


Oval-Round-Rectangular Tanks Truck Tanks 
—Any size—any shape Vapor-Film Heating Tanks 
Stainless Steel Tanks Stainless Steel Filter Tanks 
“eines Kor : Kettles, Containers of _ 
eee ae afl ses and ‘shapes GW): ACCORDING TO LEGEND, the first mineral 
Agitator Storege Tents Jacketed Tanks for indirect «& 3 wool was produced during an eruption of 
Heating & Cooling AM? the volcano Kilauea in Hawaii. Geological 
survey revealed this substance to be lava, 
blown into soft threads by the gigantic 

forces of the volcano. 


Mixing Tanks 


Today, at Johns-Manville factories, in man-made 
voleanoes, molten silica minerals are blown by 
means of steam into silky fibers. These mineral 
fibers are formed into Rock Cork, which is excep- 
tionally efficient for low-temperature insulation. 
Rock Cork is immune to termites, vermin and 
mold. It can’t rot, does not absorb odors. 


Mineral wool is one of four basic materials 
from which all Johns-Manville products stem: 
Asbestos, asphalt, diatomaceous earth and min- 
eral wool. Today, Johns-Manville has but one 
aim: To make these products in the quantities 
needed to help win the war. Johns-Manville, 22 

East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 








Damrow-Built Storage Tanks of 
Stainless Steel with Agitator. 


DAMROW BROTHERS COMPANY 


190 WESTERN AVENUE FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


CUSTOM—DESIGNERS of Tanks, Containers for all INDUSTRY 
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IN THIS VERSATILE NEW UNIT, York presents the answer to a host of food freezing prob- 
lems. This new tunnel-type Fast Freezer is designed to handle practically all types of 
vegetables, fresh fruits, sea foods and poultry. While it is ideal for loose freezing, the unit 


will handle. packages as well. Product and packages may be large or small. 


Increased capacity per foot of freezing space is secured through this improved design. 
Wider fin spacing permits considerable frost accumulation and thus a longer operating cycle 


is obtained. Hot gas defrosting reduces inoperative time to a new low. 


The Fast Freezer iz simple in design, compact, economical and dependable in operation. 
It is available in two sizes, 6 truck and 10 truck, and the 6 truck freezer may be enlarged to 
the 10 truck size at any time the operator desires increased capacity. Bulletins and speci- 


fication sheets are available on request. York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING For WAR 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING ore "E {688 § 
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(b) Four finishing stage (c . 
Hersey Dehydrator. chavtied potatoes 

stage “f from being dis. 

*hydratoy. ishing 


HERSEY 


VEGETABLE DEHYDRATOR 


For potatoes, carrots, beets and trol and cycle time NO OPERATORS 


all root vegetables NEEDED 


UNIFORM TREATMENT because 
the product is in motion and is being 


F e turned over constantly Every particle 
from the last washer and discharging receives exactly the same treatment 


without further attention to the packaging 


CONTINUOUS IN OPERATION . 
taking the product in continuous flow 


Constructed of 


NON - STRATEGIC MATERIALS 
COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC in such as wood, casi iron, etc., wherever 


movement of product, temperature con- possible 


room 


e Send for Catalog Today 


HERSEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


ae Perro e NM GTM EER FOR MORE THAN 60 YEARS 
381 E STREET * SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
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THIS bulletin shows HOW to END 
SPILLAGE and BREAKAGE 


A smooth surface that’s steady and tip-free — that’s. what Rex 
Mechanical Engineering—Rex M. E.—accomplished in design- 
ing his TableTop Chain Belt. And in his Bulletin No. 393 
Rex M. E. tells the story of this remarkable chain belt that 
practically ends spillage and breakage due to pile-ups. 


The bulletin tells of the sturdy simplicity of Rex TableTop 
Chain Belt—how a one-piece link and pin are the only parts 
and how, by merely driving out the pin, you can easily remove 
the link. 

It tells how the entire link absorbs the pulling load, elimi- 
nating load on the pin when flexing over sprockets—a feature 
that accounts for the longer life of Rex TableTop. 

It mentions the smooth transfer that prevents jamming, how 
it stays clean longer and is far easier to clean than any other 
type of chain belt. | 

Complete engineering facts and data—charts for estimating 
chain belt pull, sizes, prices and dimensions are additional 
features of the free illustrated booklet. Write for your copy. 
Chain Belt Company, 1616 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


CHAIN BELTS 


In more than 2000 sizes and types for 
transmitting power, timing operations, and handling materials 


a 


OP adior, 
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Wire Stitched Shipping Containers Best Protect 


Your Goods in Transit or 
in Storage 


Regular Slotted Containers with bottoms wire stitched are widely recognized as 
the strongest, most rigid and dependable containers available. Wire stitching 
utilizes the entire strength of the board and is unaffected by moisture conditions 
in storage or transit. 


For your stitching equipment, it will pay you to investigate the machines illus- 
trated here, before you buy. 


THE BLISS HEAVY DUTY BOTTOM STITCHER is recommended for heavy duty, 
high speed, continuous production. Favorably known. as the fastest, strong- 
est, most durable and dependable Bottom Stitcher built. 


IMPROVED LATHAM BOTTOM STITCHER is a moderate priced machine, 
recommended for stitching the lighter grades of corrugated and solid 
fibre containers, in all the usual sizes which do not require the heaviest 
kind of stitching. Has many features heretofore found only in the highest 
priced machines. 


THE BLISS TOP AND BOTTOM STITCHER. Some products must now be shipped 
in completely wire stitched containers. This stitcher is recommended for 
plants or departments where one machine will handle the quantity of 
bottom and top stitching needed. Quickly changed for bottom or top 
stitching. Counterbalanced table for easy raising and lowering. 





Bliss Top and 


Bliss Heavy Duty Bottom Stitcher 


Bottom Stitcher 


FOR STITCHING FILLED BAGS, the Boston Portable Bench Stitcher has been 
found practical and convenient, as it can be readily moved to thé work 
to be stitched. Operates from light socket—solenoid operated foot pedal. 


ASK FOR LITERATURE ON ANY OF THESE MACHINES 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 


Chicago — Boston — Philadelphia — Cincinnati 


Boston Portable 


Latham Bottom Stitcher Small Bag Stitcher 





FOR THE FOOD INDUSTRY! 


craftsmanship, the new “Power- 


master” offers a new “high” in 
safety, cleanliness and low-cost 


Designed for fast, efficient steam 
production, the new fully-auto- 
matic “Powermaster” is a com- 


plete, “packaged” unit. Compact. 
Lightweight. Easy to install. 
Easy to clean. And exceptionally 
speedy — developing 100 Ibs. 
pressure from 60° water in 18 
minutes’ ‘or less! 


Backed by more than a half- 
century of engineering skill and 


fuel consumption. Such advan- 
tages—which resulted in its use 
by the Army, Navy and Pan 
American Airways—can be 
gained by plants with an AA-2 
priority, or better. But in any 
case, investigate now its wide 
possibilities in your plant. 


Get Powermaster Sulletin Me. 1213... 


It gives you complete information on this new O & S$ 


Steam Generating Unit. 
without obligation. 


mailed, 


Your copy will be promptly 
Write now to ORR & 


SEMBOWER, INC., 932 MORGANTOWN ROAD, 


READING, PA, 


10 TO 100 H. 





P. 


OIL FIRED UNITS 
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? os Vandard. t Save 


FOOD JARS 


Glass packaged foods really sell fast. 
Now there is more reason than ever to 
pack in glass . . . Uncle Sam has re- 
quested it, The new Foster * Forbes 
standard line of jars have smaller 
closures to save much needed metal 

.. are lighter in weight to conserve 
glass and minimize shipping costs... 
are made in a range of sizes ideal for 
salad dressings, nut butters, preserves, 
pickles, fruits, vegetables, etc. If you 
are going to pack in glass ... jars or 


sbottles . . . get in touch with us for 
.., Samples and prices. 


FOSTER*FORBES 


GLASS COMPANY 
MARION, INDIANA, U.S.A, 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
KANSAS CITY - DETROIT - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 
MILWAUKEE - CINCINNATI - LOUISVILLE - ST. LouIs 
ATLANTA - ST. PAUL - NEW YORK - MEMPHIS 


HAVANA, CUBA 
° 
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NO METAL 
REQUIRED 


FOR THIS. 30-LB. 
INSTITUTIONAL PACK 
OF PRESERVES 


Cellophane Bag-in-Box releases 
vital metal for armed forces 


The J. M. Smucker Co. report that the Cellophane 
bag-in-box container illustrated is doing an excel- 
lent job in replacing the metal containers form- 
erly used for their institutional packs of Straw- 
berry Preserves and other similar products. 


Structural strength is provided by the fibreboard 
carton. The sturdy Cellophane bag offers ideal pro- 
tection for the product. The units are easy to handle 
in the filling, loading and unloading operations. 


These new Cellophane bag-in-box containers are 
adaptable to many kinds of foods, such as pre- 
serves, jellies, jams, pie fillings, lard, frozen fruit, 
frozen eggs and dehydrated foods. They are ex- 
tremely practical and economical as well. 


If you have a metal replacement problem, why 
not check on the possibilities of the Cellophane bag- 
in-box. Just write E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wilmington, Del. 


REG. U. $s. PAT. OFF. 


(ellophane 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-..- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 


160 
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ANNOUNCING THE SIXTH ANNUAL 


FOR \PRVICE TRAILMOBILE TROPHY AWARD 


AUGUST 1, 1943---JULY 31, 1944 


AB VE AN D) Presented to the trucking company with 


the best record of Safety, Service, Load- 


BEYOND THE pliccang? Piglet aad” Prascxeis 


Maintenance. 


g x promote safer, more efficient, more profitable highway trans- 
portation, The Trailer Company of America each year makes an 
award to the company showing the best record of safety in the 
operation of their equipment. This includes compliance with all state 
legislation and safety regulations, training of personnel, maintenance 
of equipment, and service rendered to the public on the highway. As 
stipulated in the contest rules last year, reports and supporting data 
on Safety and Service, Load-planning Improvement, and Preventive 
Maintenance must be submitted to the American Trucking Associa- 
tion in Washington, D. C. Qualified members of A. T. A. are the sole 
judges of the winner and Honorable Mention awards. 

The Trailer Company of America invites all carriers, large or 
small to enter this contest. All participating operators who maintain 
their equipment in accordance with the contest rules are assured of a 
definite reward, in terms of better service, public confidence, reduc- 
tion of repair costs .. .. and ledger shvets showing a profit. 

The Trailer Company of America today is devoting the major part 
of its facilities to war production. New Trailmobiles, patterned from 
the grim demands of “get it there’”’ war transportation requirements 
embody many new features of design. New. commercial trailers, in- 
corporating these features, may be available for civilian use in the 
near future. See your nearest Trailmobile distributor or branch for 
iniormation. , 

Write today for the “HOW TO WIN” folder, addressing the 
American Trucking Association, Inc., Washington, D. C. or The 
Trailer Company of America, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RAILMOBIL 
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AT THEFRONT 


Food Must Keep Up With 
the Advancing Forees 


For the Fighting Forces . . . for the 
released people of Axis conquered nations 
... and on the home front, food is needed 
in ever-growing quantities. 

It's the job of the Canners to supply this 
food ... to double and quadruple their 
production for 1944. 

It's the job of CRCO to supply the new 
equipment that will make this huge increase 
in output possible. 

Right now, CRCO is working on the 
equipment needed for the 1944 pack. 
Check over your requirements and get 
your orders in early. 















Send for Catalog or Special Bulletins 
showing the type of equipment you 
need ... and get your orders in 
early. 


Chsboln fdr 


Company, Incorporated 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


Branch Office and Warehouse & — 
COLUMBUS, WISCONSIN ta jes 


FOR THE 
CRCO REPRESENTATIVES: A. K. Robbins & 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Jas. Q. Leavitt 
Co., Ogden, Utah, and Seattle, Wash.; 
Lenfestey Supply Co., Tampa, Fla.; L. C. 


Osborn, Harlengen, Tex.; W. D. Chisholm, 
Niagara Falls, Canada. 





















‘ [€Corkboard 





How To Build 


ECONOMY 
INTO YOUR 


COLD 
ROOM 


RCN RE 
Specify NOVOID CORKBOARD 


to Cut Operating Costs.. 


Conserve Refrigerating 


Equipment 


Now that cork is 100% available . 
without restrictions . . . you can again 
build thrift and economy into your 
cold room installations with Novoid 
corkboard, cork covering, and cork fit- 
ting covers. Here’s why: 


Novoid cork insulations are manufac- 
tured from pure cork granules, and no 
other material can equal cork as an 
all-around insulation. Cork provides 
unusually low thermal conductivity, 
high moisture-resistance, durability, 
light-weight, strength, rigidity, and 
fire resistance. It can be erected 
quickly, without use of metal lath or 
lumber. 


When you specify Novoid corkboard, 
it’s your assurance of economical 
service. Because corkboard holds 
temperatures at the desired level, 
compressors and other refrigerating 
equipment operate. less, and _ conse- 
quently operating costs are lower. In 
addition, these shorter operating hours 
mean practical conservation of hard- 
to-replace equipment. 


NOVOID MINERAL WOOL BOARD 


If you’re working on a limited budget, 
be sure and get all the facts on Novoid 
Mineral Wool Board. Mineral Wool 
Board equals or exceeds Federal Spec- 
ification HH-M-371 for block or board 
insulation. Write today to Cork Im- 
port Corporation, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


NOVOID INSULATION 





Cork Covering ©@ Mineral Wool Board 
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Now’s the tirne to check up 
whether you’ve been overlooking 
important installations 


Have you had a chance since pre-war days 
to survey your whole plant set-up with a view 
to getting all the help you can from Tempera- 
ture Recorders? If not, you may be surprised 
to find how much your overall production can 
be ‘improved by equipping a few neglected 
points with Foxboro Temperature Recorders. 

These precision-engineered instruments 
give unerring guidance that eliminates any 
need for guesswork in controlling critical 
temperatures. Their ultra-sensitive thermal 
system reacts to slightest changes .. . their 
light, strong recording mechanism "writes it 
down,” instantly and continuously, without 
loss of accuracy. 

No matter what step in your operation 
demands uniform temperature, Foxboro 
Temperature Recorders will automatically 
give you the exact information to save qual- 
ity-variations, spoilage, re-runs and lags in 
output. 

Why not make a list right now of the 
trouble-spots that Foxboro Temperature 
Recorders might eliminate once and for all? 
Write for detailed Bulletin 198-2. The Foxboro 
Company, 30 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


"RUGNaeie wc see Ot See 




























TEMPERATURE RECORDERS 
by 
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<7 paper bags, easily obtainable, closed after 
filling By Union Special 60000 C Sewing Heads are 
ideal packages for grocery staples, flour, sugar, pow- 
ders, chemicals, dehydrated foods, dog food and a host 
of other products. The 60000 C machine automatically 
applies a tape to each side of the bag top, sews through 
tape and bag, clips the tape between bags and trims 
the bag top. Matches output of fastest filling equip- 


ment. A modest investment. Nothing else like it. Write 
for details. UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY, 
450 N. Franklin St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 















ae eeioald 
The Motorpump _ 
for capacities to 


1800 gpm. The Cameron Motorpump is a compact 


unit with a built-in motor that can be 
installed practically anywhere without 
a special foundation. It’s available in 
capacities from’ 5 to 1800 gpm and for 
heads to 500 ft. 

Other pumps in the Ingersoll-Rand 
line range in capacity up to 100,000 gpm 
and in pressure upto 3,000 lbs. per square 
inch. Ask the Ingersoll-Rand - branch 
near you for complete information. 
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Every conveying operation in the 
processing of Cold Pack, Hot Pack, 
Sugar Preserved, Dehydrated and 
Smoked foods can be handled 
faster, better and cheaper with LA 
PORTE Conveyor Belting. {t with- 
stands all impacts at the loading 
chute. It resists heat and cold. 
it will not stretch, creep, weave, 
nor jump. It will not deteriorate 
while not in use. And, in addition, 
it requires no dressing or special 
it at top efficiency. Easily sterilized with a 










maintenance to keep 
steam gun or scalding wa'er right on the friction drum. 


Ask your Supplier TODAY for LA PORTE Conveyor Belting—in Galvan 
ized Steel—available in any length and practically any width. 





LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


OP a i x LA PORTE, INDIANA 


oe 
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Jouxny Dovucusoy’s “tests” of Universal 

Cooler workmanship and materials, under all imaginable __. 
conditions on world battlefronts, are being recorded for 
refetence and action when production of refrigeration 
units is resumed for the better living to which all America 
is looking forward. Already much of this vital information 
is available to you, for your postwar planning, when you 


“ask Universal Cooler.” 





WRITE TODAY—our expanded research-engineering is prepared to handle your inquiry regarding refrigeration 
units for: Frozen food cabinets © Food storage refrigerators and display cases © Ice cream cabinets © Water 
and/or beverage coolers © Commercial refrigeration equipment @ Air conditioning @ Machine tool cooling 
equipment @ Other applications you're planning. —- REFRIGERATION IS OUR BUSINESS! 


idition, 
special 
with a 


UNIVERSAL COOLER CORPORATION -e Automatic Refrigeration simer 1922 
MARION, OHIO « BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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Section of Worthington 
type QDO turbine well 
pump with Monel sleeves 
on the line shaft, operating 
in water-lubricated “Cut- 
less’’ rubber bearings. 
| Each sleeve is shrunk-fitted 
on the shaft as shown in 
the insert. 


LUBRICATED 
BY WATER 
YET 


Worthington guards against corrosion 
and abrasion in its turbine well pump 
installations by using Monel sleeves on 
the line shafts at every bearing, to com- 
bine strength and toughness with 
resistance to corrosion »and abrasion. 


In Worthington water-lubricated tur- 


bine well pumps Monel shaft sleeves’ 


operate in “Cutless” rubber bearings in- 
stalled at 10 foot intervals. This type of 
construction eliminates the necessity for 
a line shaft made entirely of a costly 
non-corrosive alloy metal. 


In the Worthington turbine well pump 
line there is a type to meet YOUR require- 
ments, whether your conditions call for 
water or oil lubrication. 


These units are the 
product of the WORLD‘S 
LARGEST PUMP BUILDER 
... one of America’s 
pioneers in deep well 
pumping equipment. 


FOR FULL DETAILS 
SEND FOR BULLETIN 
H-450-B29 


i —= 
LAR NINOS 


IMMUNE TO RUS 


WORTHINGTON 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


General Offices: 
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HARRISON, NEW JERSEY @ Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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BLAST HEATERS 
IN YOUR DEHYDRATOR TUNNELS 


In selecting dehydrator tunnel equipment, particularly blast 


eS ss 











heaters...Modine sound design and engineering. ..backed by 
Modine’s recognized reputation and financially solid organi- 
zation is your safeguard. 

Modine Blast Heaters retain their original heat transfer ca- 


pacity. Dipping the fins, tubes and headers in molten lead alloy 





gives them a coating that resists rust. Permanently bonding tubes 
to fins with metal seals the all-important contact of fin collar to 
tube wall against corrosion. Tubes are ingot iron, with walls 
.065"' thick. Casings are heavy steel channels, Parker-Bonderized 


against rust, and painted. 


° d ‘ ; - 
Sizes and fin and tube combinations to meet your most exact GET BULLETINS 342 AND 342-A 


ing heat transfer requirements. 


Look in your phone book for 
MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Modine representative’s name 


1822 RACINE STREET, RACINE, WISCONSIN —* Where to Buy It’’ section. 
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Strength with minimum weight — uniformity of structure 
and characteristics—easy machine-ability—adaptability to a 
wide range ‘of needs—these are a few of many advantages 
of Globe Steel Tubes that have given them an important 
place in the construction of all types of military equipment. 


GLOBE STEEL TUBES CO. + Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


ee 


@ Boiler & Pressure Tubes 


$e. Condenser & Heat 
‘Exchanger Tubes 


@ Mechanical Tubing 


@ Stainless ‘Tubes 
: (Seamless) 


i % Sielaléss Tebes ; 


(Seamless) 


@ Gloweld Tubes 
{Welded Stainless) 


@ Globeiron Tubes 


_ (Seamless Pure fron) 


- Carbon ~ Alloy — Stainless Steels 
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ING QUALITY 


¢ When we place the BAKER crest on one of our compressors, it 
means that it has been tested under actual, individual working con- 
ditions and that its pedigree is forever a part of our records. 

That is why for 38 years, in 65 countries, BAKER machines have 
proved that “enduring quality” on our crest means what it says— 
dependability. 


BAKER ICE MACHINE CO., INC., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 


iG en Terre te | 


BUY MORE BONDS—FIGHT INFLATION 


5 5 aS TSR 








ors 


How Cyclone Metal Belts Cleaner 


Grader 


help speed kel: 


DEHYDRATION peat ort 


4-Motions Excitation 





Rye passage of air around diced vegetables is assured 
when you use Cyclone Dehydration Belts. For, by far the 
larger part of the belt area consists of openings—even in the 
3/32” mesh illustrated below. Dry, warm air reaches all sides of 
food particles, absorbs their moisture quickly. Cyclone Belts 
eliminate many common conveyor belt troubles. Flexible—yet 
strong. Unharmed by water, steam or temperature changes. 


Cyclone Stainless Steel Belts are recommended for food dehydra- 
tion processes because they resist the corrosive effects of 
highly humid, hot air and vegetable acids. For other jobs of 
conveyance the familiar galvanized Chain Link or Flate Wire 

Belts are recommended. - "oo Noiseless Automatic 


Free Information. There’s no obliga- 
tion involved in asking for the help of S$ S$ 
our experienced eng:neers. So, if you have nappy creen 
conveyor belt problems, get in touch i wah 4 
with us. We will gladly furnish the belts rin Matchless capacity, efficiency and economy handling 
you need. "Spy hard-to-screen materials . . . Silent, contra-force excita- 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION : 4 | tion that screens (or sifts) all bulky, ‘fluffy or slow 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 5 separating materials with amazing rapidity . .. He- 
quires small space, takes little power—easily and 


Waukegan, Illinois + Branches in principal cities 3 METAL = 
United States Steel Export Company, New York > Ber LOM cheaply installed . . . Simple—safe for all use... 
Built in several sizes. 


ne Ask tor Data 1-404 
cyc id N a S. HOWES CO., INC., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


METAL DEHYDRATION BELTS 
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MOTOCO 
F-| 
DIAL 
THERMOMETER 


How to Simplify 
Temperature Readings 


« «se. and Save Time and Materials! 


TIME IS SAVED ... when temperature readings can 
be made at eye level. MoTOCO Thermometers may 
be mounted wherever observation is most conve- 
nient .. . at some distance if necessary from where 
the temperature is taken. 


MATERIALS ARE SAVED .. . when temperature 
readings are made frequently and systematically. 
Close observation of processing temperature helps 
to avoid excessive heating and cooling costs... 
safeguards against spoilage . . . is an important aid 
in securing consistent quality. 


MOTOCO Indicating Thermometers combine absolute 
accuracy with strong, simple construction . . . the 
result of many years experience in manufacturing 
precision instruments. There are no hairsprings, 
gears or other delicate parts to get out of order 
or require frequent adjusting. 







Model F-1 measures 642” extreme diameter across 
face. Has highly visible and evenly calibrated tem- 
perature range. Write for free illustrated folder. 
The Electric Auto-Lite Company, Moto Meter Gauge & 
Equipment Division, Chrysler Bldg., New York 17,N.Y. 


Moroco Indicating Thermometers have rigid stems for direct mounting 
or may be obtained with capillary tubing for remote reading. Model F-1, 
illustrated, $20. © Motoco Recording Thermometers are priced from $31. 


mMmorocd 


INDUSTRIAL THERMOMETERS 
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TAKE OUT SOLIDS 
with the 
RAPID FLO 
LIQUID 
FILTER 


Used for over two years 
for MILK and WATER, the 
new Rapid Flo Filter can be 
used to take out solids from 
practically any liquids. A 
head pressure of 15 pounds 
is sufficient to enable liquid 
to pass through the special ie yo - << 
RAPID FLO FILTER. Gravity flow may be used. For quicker fil- 
tration a pressure pump feed may be used. 

The filter head is made from Ambrac, a solid high nickel content 
metal. It is rust-proof and corrosion resistant. The filter medium is 
the Rapid Flo cartridge which is a laminated block about 1!” thick 
through which at spaced intervals are stretched 20 layers of 
RAPID FLO long fibred cotton. The RAPID FLO FILTER can be 
used for vinegar, cider, fruit juices, extracts, alcohol, chemicals, oils 
and other liquids. 


CONSOLIDATED SIPHON SUPPLY C0., ING. 


Dept. F, 22-24 Wooster Street New York City 
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GRUENDLER ENGINEERS are READY to ASSIST YOU 
> — =a GRUENDLER "MASTER" 


BATCH 
MIXERS 


50 Ib., to 4 ton Batch Capacities 

e ¢ © with specially designed 

double spiral agitators for 

Moist, Dry or Liquid mate- 

rials, have proven themselves 
time and again in the 

(.) war effort and in peace 
time production. 





For continuous operation— , 
Effective power transmission 
arrangement, together with 
massive bearing supports and 
foundation. Stainless steel, é 


WRITE for DATA 


Monel Metal and non-corro- 


sive Linings on specification. f\ 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
PLANT and MAIN OFFICE. — 2915-37 N. MARKET + ST. LOUIS, MQ. 
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HIS year’s harvest must be 
shared with the whole hungry 
world. Now, more thanever, the pack- 
ing industries must make sure that 
no ounce of wholesome food, no iota 
of nourishment, is wasted or spoiled. 
Leading packers, responsible for 
thousands of tons of fruits and vege- 
tables, maintain the most rigid stand- 
ards of cleanliness and purity—abso- 
lute freedom from corrosion and 
metallic contamination—with U:S-S 
Stainless Steel equipment at every 
point where food touches metal. 

No other metal can cope with so 
many of the organic acids encountered 
in high-speed processing of fruits and 
vegetables, their juices, syrups, jams 
and jellies. 

When you ask packers why they 
use U-S-S Stainless Steel equipment, 
you'll get some of these answers: 





> 
% 
) 


» HARVESTING 
for the winter world 





1. U-S-S Stainless Steel equipment 
is easily kept immaculately clean. It 
protects the purity of foods in proc- 
ess. It enables you to meet the most 
rigid requirements of sanitary in- 
spection laws. 

2. Delicate flavors are not affected. 
Attractive colors, natural taste, vita- 
min content and keeping qualities of 
fruits and juices are fully retained by 
U-S-S Stainless Steel equipment. 

3. Canning tomatoes, tomato juice, 
tomato pulp — and packing catsup 
involve heavy volume and unusual 
problems. Leading plants have solved 
all their tomato problems by using 
U-S-S Stainless Steel equipment at 








every stage of the packing process. 
4. Concentrated orange juice, grape- 
fruit and lemon juice, formerly con- 
sidered hard to handle, are now being 
successfully processed by U-S-S 
Stainless Steel-equipment. 

5. Fruit and vegetable juices, syrups 
and liquids which would quickly de- 
stroy other metals are now being 
handled in seamless tubing made of 
U-S:-S Stainless Steel. 

Keep your weather eye on stain- 
less so that, when the time comes, 
you can take full advantage of its 
properties, which help you to in- 
crease your output, improve product 
quality — and to lower your costs. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh 


United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
nited States Steel Export Company, New York 





USS STAINLESS STEEL 


‘‘Be glad it’s Stainless... it lasts longer!’’ 


Sheets 


UNITED STATES siteaa 


Strip * Plates 


Bars 


Billets + Pipe 


Tubes + Wire 


Special Sections 
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*BUF-FLOW” : 
Axial Flow fan 

















FOR DEHYDRATION 


@ Advanced ideas in dehydra- 
tion stimulated by war neces- 
sity, are bringing to our Armed 
Forces and the civilian popula- 
tion alike something really new 
in foods. No substitutes these! 
Rather do they mark the rise of 
an important new era in food 
processing, packaging and eco- 
nomical distribution. 





Collaborating with the design- 
ers of modern new dryers, Buf- 
falo engineers are helping point 
the way to fan equipment best 
adapted to fast, effective dehy- 
dration. In many of today’s new- 
esi plants—as in so many older 
ones—Buffalo Fans are depend- 
ably serving vital wartime food 
production. 


Look to “Buffalo’—for an answer to your fan problem! 


152 Mortimer St. 





BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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PART IN VICTORY 


In ten thousand and one ways, 
the chemist is bringing the day of 
Victory closer and closer. Through 
multiplied production of military 
explosives . . . through discover- 
ies of new processes aiding the 
food industry . chemistry is 
speeding the complete mobilization of our war ma- 
chine and the nation’s needs to keep it running. 


Spencer's contribution in this achievement lies in 
the field of optical science and in supplying instru- 
ments of many types indispensable to the world of 
chemistry. 


Optical instruments are so vital to war and public health that the 
nation’s needs absorb practically all of Spencer's greatly increased 


production: 
Spenceriss si 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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Mc GRAW-HILL © 
DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 








Advertising men agree — 
the list is more than half 


the story. 


McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists, 
used by leading manufac- 
turers and industrial serv- 
ice organizations, direct 
your advertising and sales 


spromotional efforts to key 


purchasing power. They 
offer thorough horizontal 
and vertical coverage of 
major markets, including 
new personnel and plants. 
Selections may be made 
to fit your own special 
requirements. 


New names are added to 
every McGraw-Hill list 
daily. List revisions are 
made on a_ twenty-four 
hour basis. And all names 
are guaranteed accurate 
within two per cent. 


In view of present day dif- 
ficulties in maintaining 
your own mailing lists, this 
efficient personalized serv- 
ice is particularly import- 
ant in securing the com- 
prehensive market cover- 
age you need and want. 
Ask for more detailed in- 
formation today. You'll 
probably be surprised at 
the low over-all cost and 
the tested effectiveness of 
these hand-picked  selec- 
tions. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 WEST 42nd ST. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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This unit concentrates paste to approximately 30% 
solids. It handles the end result of about 60 tons of 


tomatoes per day. 
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Engineering vacuum processing equipment is our business 
Bring your problems to PFAUDLER 


When the Cedarville Canning Company of Cedar- 
ville, New Jersey, came to Pfaudler for a vacuum 
processing unit to make tomato paste, they asked that 
we plan the entire assembly. This we were glad to 
do, since our engineering department’s many years 
of vacuum food processing experience is available 
to all food processors. 


The result is a Pfaudler planned and executed 
installation complete from the original blueprint to 
the last pipe joint. In operating efficiency, in con- 
venience and in the quality of the finished product, 
the plant incorporates all of the latest features of 
vacuum processing. That means maximum volume 
with minimum of equipment and manpower. 

The glass-lined steel jacketed pre-heater raises the 
temperature of the concentrate to approximately 190°F. 
It is then pumped to the vacuum pan, which operates 
on the batch system. Actual concentration takes place 
at a temperature of about 125°F. This preserves natu- 
ral color and flavor to a marked degree. The result is 
a premium product. 
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Pfaudler’s wide experience in vacuum concentrat- 
ing has been especially valuable to those companies 
which have been entering the field for the first time. 
Since few food companies maintain an engineering 
staff conversant with all phases of vacuum processing, 
we will gladly supply the information necessary to 
establish a successful concentrating unit. 


Vacuum Concentrators for Jams, Jellies and Preserves 
Pfaudler Vacuum Pans are widely used for processing 
jams, jellies and preserves for here again natural 
color, flavor and shape are retained to a remarkable 
degree. With a Pfaudler Vacuum Pan, it is possible to 
maintain extremely accurate control of total solids— 
an important factor in packing concentrates or in 
meeting state or national regulations. 


P FA U DLE R 


THE PFAUDLER CO., Rochester 4, N. Y. Branch Offices: 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y.; 1442 Conway ney Chicago 2, Ill.; 1325 Howard St., 
San Francisco 3, Calif.; 455 Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; 7310 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; 1318-1st Nat'l Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O.; 1228 Com- 
mercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 751 Little Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 
1034 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
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AUTOMATIC #* CONTROLS 


FOR REFRIGERATION AND VARIOUS 
FOOD PROCESSING APPLICATIONS 


Mercoid DA Pressure or Temperature Controls 
for direct or remote mounting, have the outside 
double adjustment feature, which greatly simpli- 
fies setting the operating range, plainly indicated 
on a visible dial. 


Mercoid Liquid Level and Float Controls available 
for various applications. 



































Mercury switches used exclusively in all Mercoid 
Controls, thereby. assuring better control per- 


2 ; formance and longer control life 
ji y Catalog sent upon request 
Reliable equipment becomes twice as important gg ao“ 52 : 


during labor shortages. There must be no layoffs 
or loss of time. 






























































Liquid Level, Low Water 

That-is why.the food industry turns to depend- DA Controls for Tem- and Boiler Feed Water Float 
able, specially-built KOVENIZED equipment, de- perature or Pressure Pump Controls Control 
signed and fabricated to meet each manufac- oh 

turer's specific demands. THE MERCOID CORPORATION. 4203 W. BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILL. 
For over 50 years, KOVEN has provided the food 
industry with high-quality, individualized equip- 
ment. Now, when the industry's changes neces- 














; | = YOu'RE TELLING 
sitate new or converted pieces, manufacturers NEVER MIND “THE ME7 ONE WHIFF OF 


sts! oo before, on KOVEN'S vast fabricating | PINK PAJAMAS, COCKY, ] sus TANGLEFOOT | 
Call ite f KOVEN esentative today | ITS Len eM ” bases VICTORY DIFUSOR | 
all or write for a representativ ‘ | | A . LIQUID AND Seated : 


A consultation obligates you in no way. 





Among the many KOVEN products 
are: 


Stainless Steel Chemical Apparatus 

Monel Metal Aluminum Sheet 
Fabricator Fabrication 

Pails, Special Heavy Coils and Pipe Bands 


Pans, All Types, All Copper Sheet 
Metals ak abrication 


Sinks, Scullery and Galvanizing Work 
Factory Mixers, All Kinds 

Tables, Galvanized or Tanks, all R 
reed —_ $s Bay Types, all 























Boxes, Tote, Waste a All Types, All 
Cans Metals 


WATERFILM Industrial Heating Boilers Yes, cockroaches and all other insect pests go out like 


a light when they come into contact with the crack- and 
crevice-penetrating VICTORY DIFUSOR LIQUID — 
wartime alternate for genuine DIFUSO. If you're fortu- 
nate enough to own a TANGLEFOOT DIFUSOR you 
can still enjoy the most effective means of pest extermi- 
PLANTS: a nation ever invented. 
Jersey City, N. J. Dover, N. J. 


OVEN: vleneieeie 


| THE ONLY ALTERNATE FOR GENUINE DIFUSO WHICH CAN 
154 Ogden Avenue BE SAFELY USED IN THE NOW IRREPLACEABLE DIFUSOR 


mes Jersey City, N. J. | 
a | 
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PORTABLE sectional belt conveyors are ideal for handling boxes, 
crates, packages, parts, etc., in warehousing and shipping .. . are 


proving themselves on hundreds of jobs in the present emergency 
where speed is important. For top performance ... industry speci- 


ties Jeffrey. 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO. 


927-89 North Fourth Street Columbus, Ohio ¢ 
Baltimore Chicago Detroit Milwaukee St. Louis 

Birmingham Cincinnati Harlan New York Salt Lake City 

Boston Cleveland Houston Philadelphia Scranton 

Buffalo Denver Huntington, W. Va. Pittsburgh 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Ltd. of Canada. Head Office & Works: Montreal. 
Toronto, Calgary, Vancouver, 


Branch Offices: 


Bran 
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THE regular use of ROCCAL is suggested to 
produce sweet, clean and properly sanitized Food 
Handling Equipment and Storage Areas. 


ROCCAL imparts no taste or odor when properly 
used as a sanitizing agent, and is no more corrosive 
to metal and rubber than ordinary water. Due to its 
low toxicity, ROCCAL can be used with safety. 


ECONOMICAL TO USE-STABLE OVER LONG PERIODS 
1 OUNCE ROCCAL GOES A LONG WAY 
As a Sanitizer—1 oz. to 5 gallons of water 
As a Spray 
For Mopping —1 oz. to 2 gallons of water 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y 


TRADE MARK 


d of Benzyl sikontani-t hloride 


GERMICIDE — SANITIZING AGENT FOR FOOD-HANDLING. PLANTS 


—1 oz. to 1 gallon of water 
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WANT ED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


tabi plant in southwest desires 
to ‘expand “ts roohnical. and supervisory personnel. 
Men with ing education and ex- 
perience needed for process development and pro- 
duction. Immediate opportunity for administrative 
and technical positions. 


P-183, Food Industries 














330 West 42nd St., New York, 18, N. Y. 





POSITIONS VACANT 





SUPERINTENDENT Well established food 

plant affords excellent opportunities for ag- 
gressive man with knowledge of fruit packing. 
Permanent position, excellent salary. State 
age, draft status, experience in detail first 
letter. P-187, Food Industries, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, i 





UNDISPLAYED—RATE PER WORD 
10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00 an 
insertion. 
Positions Wanted (full or part time salaried 
employment only \% the above rates. «. 
Rox Numbers in care of any of our New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco offices count 
10 words. No additional charge for for- 
warding replies. 

Discount of 10% for payment in advance on 
4 consecutive insertions of undisplayed ad- 
vertisements. 





SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
EMPrusiness; OPPORTUNITIES 


: EQUIPMENT 
: USED OR RESALE 


DISPLAYED—RATE PER INCH 

The advertising rate is $6.00 per inch for all 
advertising appearing on other than a con- 
tract basis. Contract rates quoted on re- 
quest. 

An advertising inch is measured %” verti- 
eally on one column, 3 columns—30 inches 
—to a page. 

NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 

must be-received by 10 4. M., October 20th 
for the November issue subject to limitations 
of space available. 























MAINTENANCE FOREMAN: With detailed 

experience on fruit canning equipment. East- 
ern food manufacturer offers permanent posi- 
tion with wonderful salary opportunities. In 
first letter give age, list of previous employers, 
draft status. P-188, Food Industries, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





GROWING FOOD MANUFACTURER desires 

executive with supervision and production 
experience. Must have technical training and 
knowledge of candy cooking, a real future for 
the right man. P-202, Food Industries, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





CANDY MAKER—Challenging opportunity for 

candy maker with originality and ideas. 
Wide experience, knowledge of technique of 
making all types of candy, and aptitude for 
development work are essential qualifications. 
Send full statement of experience, products 
and process you have developed. Salary 
commensurate with ability. P-203, Food In- 
gin 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 





CONFECTIONERY CHEMIST—Unusual op- 

portunity for experienced confectionery 
chemist to work in cooperation with candy 
maker in developing new candy ingredients. 
Essential qualifications: originality, ideas, 
desire to acquire valuable experience and per- 
sonal advancement. Salary commensurate 
with ability. P-204, Food Industries, 620 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, . 


(ADDITIONAL EMPLOYMENT & BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY ADVERTISING ON PAGE 179) 








POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 





FOOD TECHNOLOGIST with six years ex- 

perience in supervision of production and 
control of food products is seeking a change. 
Will consider permanent position with pro- 
gressive organization. PW-205, Food Indus- 
tries, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE manufacture of 
genuine and artificial flavoring extracts, 
aromas, fruit juices, stabilizers; bakers’, 
confectioners’ soda fountain and institutional 
supplies and specialties. Can match, improve 
and work up new items, instruct salesman. 
Location immaterial. PW-207, Food Indus- 
tries, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIL 





interested in adopting 





Manufacturers of food products with estab- 
lished national distributing organization are 


Will consider employment of experienced 


practical food chemist with promising 
ideas or will take over going concern 
Write 


BO-200, Food Industries, 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


one or more new lines. 
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wrapper. 
i—Pneumatic Scale Packaging Unit. 
10—Pony Mixers 8 to 80 gal. capacity. 


Fillers, 
i—24” x 30” Vertical Retort. 
2—80-qt. Century 4-speed Mixers, m.d. 


and unjacketed, up to 500 gal. cap. 


Dryer, complete, m.d. 
1—20’x48” single deck Rotex Screen. 
2—Buffalo 24” Vanilla Bean Choppers. 


chines. 
i—Burt Straight Line Duplex Labeler. 
2—Karl Kiefer Visco Filling Machines. 


« 
*« 
* 
*« 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


We buy and sell from a Single Item to a Complete Plant 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Office: 13-17 PARK ROW,_N.Y. 
Buy With Confidence 


1—National Package Machine, semi-auto. Fill- 
ing Machine with top and bottom sealer and 


15—Dry Powder Mixers, from 50 to 4000 tbs. 
13—Edbauer, Scott, U. S. auto. Weighers and 


on Steam Jacketed Mixers, 1100 gal. 
14—Double and Single arm Mixers, jacketed 


i—28”’x60” double drum Atmospheric Dryer. 
i—32”x90” Buffalo Atmospheric double drum 


4—World, I—Ermold semi-auto. Labeling Ma- 


a ae a ae ae ae ae a a a a aie ee es 


Back the Attack! 


BUY WAR BONDS-—AND 


“CONSOLIDATED” 


WAR PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


* 


i—Karl Kiefer. 18-spout Rotary Vacuum 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
Filler, 
1—#7 Sweetland filter, 27 copper leaves, 3” c.c. * 
6—Filter Press P & F; Recessed; to 42” Square. 
i—Pneumatic Scale hg Capping Machine ok 
complete with conve: m.d. 
2—World Rotary Automatic Labeling Machines. 
2—Aluminum jack, Agit. Stills, 275 gal. and ea 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


50 gal. 

8—DeLavai and Sharples Super Centrifuges. 

i—Stokes 500 gal. Copper Jacketed agitated 
Vacuum Pan 

2—Mechanical 4x9! Lard Rolls, m.d 

17—Copper, Glass Lined, Kettles and Vacuum 
Pans, up to 550 gal. capacity. 

4—#432 Rotex Sifters, triple deck 40x84”, 
complete, m.d. 

2—Schutz- O'Neil Pulverizers. 

3—K.K. & U.S. Rotary bottle Rinsers, m.d, 

i—5x35’ Louisville Steam Tube Dryer. 

i—Elgin !2-spout Rotary Piston Filler, S.S. 

12—Copper Tanks to 7000 gal. 

t—Johnson T & B Sealer Unit. 

2—2”x2” Bronze Rotary Pumps, m.d. 

i—U.S. Brightwood Box Machine. 


@ Send for ''Consolidated News'' listing complete stock, 


Shops: 335 DOREMUS AVE., NEWARK 
‘“Consolidated’’ .- 





POSITIONS WANTED 
(Continued from preceding page) 


PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE, chemist, ex- 

perienced in plant management, production 
schedules, control, costs, in dehydrated and 
concentrated food line. Prior experience in 
pharmaceutical tablet, liquid, ampule, vita- 
min production and _ control. Resourceful, 
pusher. Successful achievement in meeting 
tough schedules on government contracts. 
Age 33. 3A. Desires lasting connection in 
war work with post-war future. Salary 
$5000.00. PW-206, Food Industries 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 13,.N, Y¥. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Send list of used 1% in. Tinned 
Cepper Sanitary Pipe-Fittings-Valves. Very 
aan a og & bh a a 574 West 
130th St., N. Y. 27, 


WANTED 


WANTED: Noodle machinery. 
make, serial number, and price. W-208, 
tor § pruaprtes, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 























State st 








SALESMAN WANTED 


EXPERIENCED, ENERGETIC, SALESMAN- 

AGER required for introduetion of a new 
vitamin product; must have ample experience 
in the vitamin fleld and very good connec- 
tions in the pharmaceutical and food indus- 
tries; must be highly qualified and capable; 
state qualifications, draft status and salary 
expected. SW-209, Food Industries, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 














MANUFACTURERS’. AGENT covering Wash- 

ington, Oregon, Idaho wishes to take on new 
lines. Now calling on wholesale and retail 
trade, Army and Navy. Covering priority 
and non-priority accounts. Can give your 
line good representation in this territory on 
commission basis. Write William Haas & 
Co., Terminal Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 








prime LOANS {10 


CORPORATIONS—Unsecured 
INDIVIDUALS—Collateralized 
LARGE Sums—LOW annual rates. 


COLLATERAL DISCOUNT CORP. 
Graybar Bidg.—New York City 
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A RARE OPPORTUNITY: 
To Do Your Own 


SPRAY DRYING! 


(CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS) 


@ Are you interested in Spray 
Drying and related Processing in 
Food or. Chemical Production or 
Research? Stainless Steel Spray 
Dryer, with complete equipment 
(refrigerator, oil furnace, © high 
pressure pumps, blowers, sifter, 
etc.). Capacity 2,000 lbs. of 
water evaporation per hour. Lo- 
cated in Jersey City, N. J., in 6- 
story building with ample floor 
space for auxiliary operations. 


This plant has processed a 
wide variety of food and chemi- 
cal products during the past few 
years, i.e., eggs, milk, coconut, 
sugars, bead soaps, chemical de- 
tergents. These and many other 
research and production runs at- 
test to its flexibility. Experienced 
technical aid available if de- 
sired. 


SPRAY DRYING 
PLANT 


offered 


FOR SALE 


for 


WARTIME PRODUCTION 


or 


POSTWAR RESEARCH 


For Full Details Write 


BO. 199, Food Industries 
330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


WANTED 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


We will buy available dehydrated vegetables, meat 
and milk products and concentrated fruit juices. 
neo gaa rejects wanted. State quantity 
and price. 


International Foodcraft Corp. 
63 Whipple St. rooklyn 6, N. Y. 








WANTED 


2—Tablet Machines: 3—Filters. 
2—Dry Powder Mixers, with or without Sifters. 


2—Rotex Screens; 1—Packaging Machine; 1—Glass 
Lined Kettle; Stainless Steel, Monel, Copper or 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettle and Vacuum Pan, 


W-132, Food Industries, 830 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 








WANTED 


MIXER 


Good used steam jacketed horizontal mixet 
200 to 300 gallons, trough and ends, an 
blades, machined to do clean scraping. 


W-201, Food Industries 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ml. 








Miller Wrapping and Sealing Machine 


Having changed our method of operation 
offer at reasonable price this fine machine. 
Model MPPT17. From sheets wraps and 
heat seals 700 packages per hour. Chro- 
mium Finish, Fine Condition. 


HOTEL BAR BUTTER <o. 
365 Greenwich St#., New York 








FREEZER 


Tuthill 5-gallon counter Freezer. No 
compressor or cabinet. $150. Good 


condition. 


Black and White Corporation, 














574 West 130th St. N. Y. 27, N. Y. 
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Estetlished 1912 
Rebuilt Guaranteed Machinery 


SPECIAL 
Just Received 


1—Pneumatic Scale 20 spout 
vacuum type filling machines. 


1—Johnson Automatic lining and 
setting up machine, top sealer 
and interconnecting conveyor 


In Stock . . . Ready 
For Immediate Delivery 


ALL OFFERING SUBJECT PRIOR 











ROOCHUEGESESUDORGDODON OREN DU OREO AOROROREDORC RDN EeHeN DODO ROOOEONDRERDOSRENORGROREaROEEOOOOOERSY. 
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SALE! 
Wire Collect For Prices & Details! 
Pneumatic Scale Co. Top Sealer and 


ax Liner. 

48” Copper Vacuum Pan, jacketed, com- 
plete with condenser, vacuum pump, 
etc., also 20 to 300 gal. sizes. 

World Semi-Automatic Bottle and Jar 
Labeler. 

Ermold Bottle Labeling Machines, motor 
driven. 


Werner & Pfleiderer, 2,500 gal., double 
arm jacketed Storage and Mixing 
Tanks. 


U. S. Bottlers 10 spout Model C-10 Fill- 
ing Machine, 4 to 16 oz. cap. 

850 gal. capacity Steam Jacketed Single 
Action Vertical Mixing Tank. 


PACKAGING AND 
CARTONING EQUIPMENT 


filling and 


makes 


Including cartoning units, 
wrapping machines—all types, 
and sizes in stock. 


We Pay Cash For Single 
Machines Or Entire Plants 

EVERY MACHINE REBUILT TO 
UNION’S STANDARD OF 
PERFECTION 

























NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OPC ER 








G@ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 





m* SELECTED BUYS 


from the West Coast 


Section No. 1. 
A-B Cooker & Cooler for #10 cans, Cooker 
400 cans, Cooler 100 cans. 


A-B Cooker & Cooler for #214 cans, Cooker 
832 cans, Cooler 260 cans. 


Berger & Carter Cooker & Cooler for #2%4, 
Cooker 1008 cans, Cooler 280 cans. 
Burt Labeler for #2 & #2% cans. 
Worthington Steam Pump 10 x 6 x 10. 
Worthington Dupl 6 x 4 x 6 Steam Pump. 
American Marsh 5144 x 43% x 5 Pump. 
Merry-Go-Round Conveyor, pan type. 
Boilers, High Pressure 320 & 200 HP. 
Urshel Continuous Peeler, rebuilt. 
American Peeling Machine, 75 lbs. batch. 


x * 


Section No. 2. 


3—600 Gal. Glass Lined Tanks. 


2—Hoepner Automatic Scales for dry prod- 
ucts, auger and scale types. 


Sprague Sells Juice Filler, #10 cans. 
Charlotte Colloid Mills, St Steel. 
Eppenbach Colloid Mill, St Steel, 3 HP. 
U.S. Piston Type Filler, for jam, ete. 
75 Gal. Copper Jacketed Kettle, upright. 
100 Gal. Copper Jacktd. Kettle, upright. 
7 Copper Jacketed Tilt Kettles, 10 Gal. 
2—50 Gal. Copper Jacketed Tilt Kettles. 
Sterling Dicer Model 1-D, pulley drive. 
Jay Bee Cracker Jack Hammer Mill. 
Peerless Rotary Exhavst Box, #1 to #3. 


We Buy and Sell 
Single items to complete Plants 
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3—Charlotte Colloid Mills, 
+50, with 20 HP Motors 











i—Cast Iron Jacketed Sena Kettle, Agi- 
tated, 250-gals. capacity. 

7—Steel Jacketed Kettles, 1500-gals, 
capacity. 

1—Continuous Multiple Apron Dryer. 

1—Hurrell Homogenizer, Type 14, 30 HP Motor. 

2—Premier Colloid Mills, 5”, liquid-type, 

1—Kenyoun-Francis Steel Jacketed Sterilizer, 
5’ x 10’ 

1—Pneumatic Weigher & Packer, 504 bags. 

1—Karl Kiefer 6-Spout Bottle Filler. 

6—Schultz-O’ Neill Pulverizers, 16”, 20”. 

1—Allis-Chalmers Two-Roll Crusher, 10” x 24”. 

1—Johnson Recessed 18x18” Filter Press, 10 


plates. E 
2—INFILCO Stainless Steel & Monel Disc Filters, 


Agitated, 


#1, #0. 
2—FEINC Wooden Continuous Filters, 4’ x 10’ 4”; 
8’8” x 6’, : 
1—Meakim Continuous Expelling Machine. 
2—Housatonic #6 Extruders. “ 
2—Steel Autoclaves, 23” 1.D, x 48” long; 23” I.D. 
x 54” long. e 
1—Steel Jacketed Digestor, 2000-gals. capacitty. F 
3—Steel Pressure Degreasing Ovens, 7’ x 744’ x 
15°: 9 x 8 x 16’. 
1—Allbright-Nell Drum Dryer, 4’ x 9’. 
5—Sharples Super Pressurite Centrifuges, Motors. 
1—Copper Jacketed Still, 50-gals., Condenser & 
Column. : 
1—Copper Jacketed Kettle, 3750-gals. capacity. 
1—Steel Jacketed Tank, 8500-gals, capacity. 


2—W & FP Vacuum ‘‘Uni-Dor’’ Mixers, 75-gals. 
capacity. 

Also: Number of Bronze Rotary Pumps; Lead 

Centrifugal Pumps; Vacuum Pumps, Tanks, 


Boilers, Extractors, etc. 


R. GELB & SONS, Inc. 


Est. 1886 
Union, N. J. UNionville 2-4900 
(Send for ''Gelb News Record''). 


FOR SALE 


5—Pneumatic Scales Duplex Automatic Straight 
Line Labelers 
i. Labelers semi-automatic-World-Ermold- 


3—New 60 gal. Stainless Steel tanks with covers 

2—New 500 gal. Stainless Steel tanks 

6—Kiefer, Goldman, and U. S. Rotary Bottle 
Rinsers 

—— Spray Drying Towers 8’ 6” dia. x 32’ 
lg. 

1—Creamery Pkg. Mfg. Stainless Steel, 100 gal. 
Pasteurizer rectangular; 45 x 20 x 32, with 
Stainless Steel Agitator 

20—Centrifugal Pumps—Stainless Steel, Bronze & 


ron 
oe Storage & Fermenting Tanks 130-8600 


gals. 

20—Steel Welded & Sectional Storage Tanks 3000- 
18,000 gal., with legs and manholes . 

9—J. H. Day Horiz é.tal Mixers and Sifters 

40—Copper Tanks 50-700 gal. capacity 

40—100 gal. Galvanized Spice Hoppers on casters 
with Discharge Valves. 

Also Bucket Elevators, Spiral Screw Conveyor, Pot 

Stills, Condensers, Columns. 


Write for latest stock list 


PERRY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 
1515 W. Thompson Street Phila., Pa. 








BELT CONVEYOR 
—For Sale— 


Approx. 800 Ft., 12 inch ‘‘Alvey-Ferguson Co” 
slider belt intermediate conveyor, with ten drives, 
take ups & stands. All in excellent condition. 


We also buy surplus equipment. 


AMERICAN SALES COMPANY 
1562 Harrison Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 











FOR SALE 


2—ANCO. Lard Kolls, 3x6 and 4x9’. 
2—4x6’ Atmospheric Drum Dryers. 
1—Berlin-Chapman 15-pkt. Syruper- Filler. 
6—2#600 DeLaval Clarifiers. 
1—World automatic rotary Labeler. 
6—World & National semi-auto. Labelers. 
2—Rotary Bottle Rinsing Machines, 
2—M&S Universal Filling Machines. 
1—#6 style B Peerless rotary Exhauster. 
1—48x54” Fort Wayne Sterilizer. 
i—10 GPH. Barnstead Water Still. 
2—Colloid Mills requiring 40 hp. each. 
Dough and Powder Mixers, Bottle and 
Can _ Fillers, Filters, Filter Presses, 
Mills, Dryers, Pumps, Boilers. 


Send us your inquiries, also your list of sur- 
plus equipment, which we purchase for cash. 
LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 

908 N. Marshfield Ave. Chicago: 22, III. 











FOR SALE 


50 gal. Alum. Direct Fired Kettle, agit. 

60 gal. Pfaudler Tank, jkt., rev. coil. 

2—100 gal. Glascote Tanks, jkt., agit. 

5—100 gal. Pfaudier Tanks, jkt., agit. 

300 gal. S.S. Tank, jkt., agit. 

300 gal. Pfaudler Tanks, horiz., 42x48, insul. 

500 gal. Pfaudler Tank, jkt., agit. 

25 gal. Copper Kettle, jkt., agit. 

70 gal. Copper Still with coil, 26”x36”. 

1% bbl. Dough Mixer, 3 H.P. 

80 at. Hobart Mixer, 2 H.P. 

J. H. Day Post Mixers, S.S. paddles. 

2” Dayton Dowd Centrif. Pump, 10 H.P. 

60 to 400 gal. Homogenizers or Viscolizers. 

12 ft. Multiple Tube Heater or Cooler, 
with 32 1” White Metal Tubes. 


Send Us Your Inquiries 


LESTER KEHOE MACHINERY CORP. 


1 East 42nd Street New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-4615 


8 p.h. 








RECONDITIONED 
Styl-0-Matic Straightline 
Unscrambling Tables 


One right hand and one left hand, with re- 
vised double V-belt discharge. Immediate 
delivery. 


This is an opportunity to obtain one of the 
famous Styl-O-Matics at a reduced price. 
ISLAND EQUIPMENT CORP. 
101 Park Ave. New York, 17, N. Y. 
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Immediate Increased Production! ' 
In most cases—NO PRIORITIES, NO WAITING, — 





NO RED TAPE, PLUS CONSIDERABLE SAVINGS! 


40" x 84". 


I—Stainless Steel 
14’ x 5' 41/', 


screen. 


LABELERS 


DRYERS 


Food Equipment 


Send for Special Bulletin MFB 
Complete Listing of Special 


I—Standard Knapp No. 429 Shipping 
Case Gluer and Sealer. 


I—Rotex Sifter No. 432 two decker. 
Rectangular 
|—National Automatic 2 station, auger 


type filler; speed 60 per minute. 
I—Langsenkamp No. 167; Pulper; S. S. 


PACKAGING & FILLING EQUIPMENT 


FACTORY HANDLING APPARATUS 


I—20th Century Pulper. 


8—Vacuum Pans in Copper. up to 500 


gals. 


Tanks 
2000 Ibs. 


cap. 





12—Iron Kettles 20 to 100 gal. cap. 





KCHINERYS 


22—New & Used Dry Mixers, 50 Ibs. to 


75—Copper Jktd. Kettles 20 to 750 gal. 











EAST RIVER DRIVE EAST 9th ST... N. Y. 








|—28’ Meyer brass chain bottle conveyor, 
complete with 4% H.P. 3-phase motor 
and 90 degree corner bracket. 

|—Belt conveyor 16” wide, 20 degree 
MD booster 10’ elevation. 

1—Belt conveyor 24” wide by 100’ long 
double deck M.D. 

|—Bar-type 60 d>gree MD case booster, 
15’ elevation. 

|—Gravity conveyor, 2000’, 
167%. 20°, 24" and 26". 

i—Chain case conveyor 80’ with three 
90 degree curves 

1—20 tube 12’ Wright insulated and 
porcelain jacketed internal tube cooler, 
14—11.” nickel tubes on water, 6— 
1144” stainless steel tubes on am- 
monia, plus extra 4 tube stainless 
steel ammonia section. 

Many other conveyor items. 

Above equipment attractively priced for 
quick disposal to make room for ex- 
panded new conveyor manufacturing 
facilities. 


ISLAND EQUIPMENT CORP. 


101 Park Ave..... New York, 17, N. Y. 


122 22542, 











any 


FOR SALE 


Triangle Model "'U'' Bag Filler. 

Hayssen Cellophane Box Wrapper. 

Schutz O'Neill Dustless Sugar Pulverizer. 
No. 3, No. 0 and 16'' Limited. 

24'' Pebble Mill, belt drive. 

1 ton York, 1 ton Lipman, 3 ton Frick, 5 
ton Jurick and 7'/2 ton Lipman Self- 
contained Refrigeration Units. 

Steam Jacketed Copger Kettles, 15 gallon 
to 350 gallon capacity. 

Dean Glucose Pump Steam Driven. 

Tabor 3'' Glucose Pump, motor driven.. 

Read 80 qt., Hobart 80 qt., Century 30 
qt., and Read 12 qt. Vertical Mixers. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


2638-46 Gladys Avenue Chicago 
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WE BUY SINGLE ITEMS 
TO COMPLETE PLANTS 


_FOR CASH 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS! 


si ee VACUUM DRUM DRYER 
- x fe. 
Glass Lined Jacketed Closed Kettles, 


600 gal. 

BERLIN CHAPMAN 6 Pocket Liquid 
Filler, Stainless Hopper. 

KIEFER Visco Filler, for gals. & #10 
tins. 

bet sine Continuous 
hie at 

OLIVER UNITED 18” Wood Plate & 
Frame Filter Press, open delivery. 

KETTLES, Copper Jacketed, 50 gals. 

A & F BROWN 24” Cogswell Attrition 
Mill. pull+y drive. 


Rortay Filters, 





bee meaty CITY #B13 Grinder, pulley 
rive. 

Mixers & Sifters, 100 to 600 lb. 
Sweetland #1 Filter Press. 

Stokes No. 43A Oscillating Granulator. 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION (of N. Y.) 


59 E. 4th St. New York 3, N. Y. 
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Davidson Wet Vacuum Pump 31 x 4 x 4. 

Several used Copper Steam Jacketed 
Kettles. 

3 HP Elec. Motor D.C. 575 rpm perfect. 

One 10 HP Kane gas fired steam boiler 
almost new. 


THOMAS BURKHARD, Inc. 
494-496 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











SPECIALS IN STOCK 


1—Buflovak 24” x 20” Vacuum Drum 
Dryer 

1—Buflovak 32’ x 90’ Double Drum 
Dryer 


1—Devine 4’3’’ x 19’8’’ Steam Tube Dryer 
1—Buffalo 5’x6’ Atmospheric Drum Dryer 
2—Rotary Vacuum Dryers, 2!/2’x10’, 3x8’ 
2—Copper Vacuum Pans, 2’6”, 7’ dias. 
12—Steel Jacketed Kettles, 5) to 2000 gal. 
25—Copper Jacketed Kettles, 20 to 250 gals. 
1—Copper Still, 6’ dia., with condenser 
1—Pfaudler 42” dia. x 9° high Glass 
Lined Vacuum Pan, with copper coils 
4—40"- Tolhurst Suspended Type Centrifu- 
gals, motor driven 
7—Tolhurst 32”, 40°, 48”, 60” Centrifu- 
gals, belt driven 
3—Sharples No. 6 Centrifuges 
10—Powder Mixers, 50 to 2000 lb. 
12—Dough Mixers, 8 to 300 gal., jacketed, 
and plain, single and double arm 
1—Shriver 32” x 32” Filter Press, 30 
chambers 
2—Sweetland Filters, No. 5 and 7 
3—Oliver Rotary Filters, 5’x6’, 5’x8’ 
5—Raymond Mills, No. 0000 to No. 3 
8—Hammer Mills, Williams, Gruendler 
5—Mead Mills, Nos. 1, 2, 3 
18—Pebble Mills, Lab. to 300 gal. 
15—Bottle Labelers, World, Ermold 
3—Paste Fillers, Stokes, Colton 
2—Can Fillers, Buffalo, 42 to 5 gals. 
20—Wood Tanks, 500 to 10,000 gal. 
12—Vacuum Pumps, belt and motor driven 
25—Rotary and Centrifugal Pumps, 1" to 
5”, bronze, iron 
12—Vibrating Screens, Rotex, Tyler 
6—Bucket Elevators, up to 50’ centers 
200’ Screw Conveyor, 6” to 12” 
209’ Roller Conveyor, 12" to 24” 


Send for Bulletins 
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‘SPONSORED BY THE U. $. WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION — 

















What Is The Program? oat. 

The Food Fights For Freedom program is an 
official promotion of the U. S. War Food Administra- 
tion. Its purpose is to reach every individual Ameri- 
can — to make all aware of the fact that food is a war 
material of first importance. Every facility of com- 
munication will be employed to inform fully every- 
one everywhere of the need to safeguard our precious 
food resources, 

<r 

Why Is This Program Needed? 


America does not have enough food today — 
nor will it have enough in the months ahead — to 
satisfy all the demands. And demands for our food 
will increase with every victory — not diminish — 
making even greater inroads on our food supply in 
the months to come. This does not mean that we will 
go hungry. There will be enough food to provide 
adequate diets here at’ home — if every American is 
made to understand the situation and is galvanized 
into action to produce more, conserve more, waste 
less, and share fairly our food supply. 


What Are The Objectives? 


The all-important objectives of the Food Fights 
For Freedom program are: 


1. To increase food production: We must put every 
employable acre in America to work. 


Space contributed by FOOD INDUSTRIES 
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As War Food Administrator of the United States, with a profound 
awareness of the food job that confronts each and every one of us, I 







here and now urge every member of the food industry-of America to 
enlist in the Food Fights For Freedom program — to take an active part 
in it — to give freely your support. | 
MARVIN H. JONES, U. S. WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATOR 4! 


2.To increase food conservation: 20% of America’s 
food supply is now being wasted. We must 
sharply reduce this waste! 


3. To increase food sharing: We must share our food 
with our armed forces and allies: and with our 
neighbors on the home front. 


4. To play square with food: We must kill black mar- 
kets, observe ration regulations, and comply 
with ceiling prices. 


How You Can Cooperate! 


No matter in what branch of the food industry 
you Operate your support is vitally needed. You can 
help America avert a food crisis! How? Get your copy 
of the official booklet which is being widely distrib- 
uted, “HOW THE FOOD INDUSTRY CAN SUP- 
PORT OUR GOVERNMENT’S FOOD FIGHTS 
FOR FREEDOM PRO- 
GRAM.” This booklet 
gives you all the facts, tells 
you how to get official pos- 
ters and other materials 
free. Write today to: U.S. 
War Food Administra- 
tion, Department of Agri- 
culture, Room 24 9W, 
Administration Building, 
Washington, 25, D. C. 


PROGRAM: 
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Naturally you'll need a 
priority to get a Mikro- 
Pulverizer. But the im- 
portant thing is; given 
priorities we can deliver. 


Write for 32 page catalog 
or submit your materi- 
als for free test grind. 





WMUKGS 











.. ad 





PULVERIZING MACHINERY CO. 
97 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 





PULVERTZER 











as shown, definitely have. 








3592 MAIN STREET 


FULLERGRIPT 


Gun 
CLEANING 
BRUSHES 


NOT ALL FULLER Brushes have gone to war — but brushes 
for cleaning guns ranging in size from 37 mm. to 240 mm. 
In addition to filling orders to Army 
and Navy Ordnance specifications, we are busy making cylin- 
drical brushes for steel and brass mills, tanneries, textile and 
rubber manufacturers, as well as the entire food industry. 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY: 


Industrial Division, Dept. 8C 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
to place your 
order for next 
season's Taylor 
Instruments! 





% KEEP ON BUYING U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


Because unless it’s easy to read, it doesn’t get read. 


This new improved Taylor Thermometer is as easy to 
read as a best seller. It invites frequent and more accu- 
rate reading, too. The new one-piece case is shallower. 
The triple-lens BINOC tubing stands out even more viv- 
idly, with a wider range of vision than before. 


What’s more, it’s vibration-proof! No separate front to 
rattle or work loose. A two-piece interlocking bezel 
holds the thick glass window against four tension 
springs fastened with shake-proof screws. It’s practically 
dustproof too because of this same tight-fitting construc- 
tion. And when you add permanent Taylor accuracy—the 
result of artificial ageing to prevent loss of accuracy 
when in use —the result is a really superior instrument. 


Available in ranges of 170° to 270° for retorts and 120° 
to 220° for blanchers. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. Instruments for 
indicating, recording, and controlling temperature, pres- 
sure, humidity, flow, and liquid level, 
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The PROCTOR Continuous Conveyor 
Dehydrator consists of an automatic 
feeding device and drying chamber, 
through which vegetables or meats 
are conveyed under controlled con- 
ditions. Designed for multi-stage dry- 
ing, maximum efficiency is obtained 
by compensating for shrinkage 
through reloading, thus insuring uni- 
form. drying of the entire mass. Air 
circulation is through the bed of 
product on the conveyors: thereby 
circulating around each particle in 
each stage of drying instead of just 
across the exposed surface as occurs 
in tunnel dryers. 


PROCTOR Continuous Vegetable De- 
hydrators are available in 2-or 3-stage 
machines. In the 3-stage machine the 
third stage is an automatic continu- 
ous conveyor finishing zone. The 3- 
stage dehydrator occupies 60% more 
floor space but has about 100% 
greater capacity than the 2-stage 
dehydrator. 


isi produittion requirements are 
somewhat lower, and time, labor and 
costs not such an urgent considera- 
tion, the PROCTOR Tray system will 
adequately fill the need. Controlled 
temperatures, compact heating units, 
highly effective insulation are fea- 
tures which attest that this machine 
conforms in every way to the highest 
PROCTOR standards. 
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DOWN CIRCULATION 





Two-Stage PROCTOR Continuous Conveyor Food Dehydrator ... known as AB Type 
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STAGE C 


AUTOMATIC FINISHING BIN 





























Three-Stage PROCTOR Continuous Conveyor Food Dehydrator ... known as ABC Type 
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canoes 16 miles around the dangerous 
Pelican Rapids of Canada’s Slave River, 
to tractors hauling a 65-ton barge on two 
heavy-duty trailers. 

Whether hauling barges, or carrying a- 
thousand-and-one peak wartime loads, 
operators of heavy-duty trucks and trailers 
everywhere are maintaining their equip- 
ment at maximum efficiency, by lubricating 
it with Texaco. 

Texaco Marfak, for example, provides a 
tough, adhesive film that cushions chassis 
parts against road shocks, and protects 
them against road splash. This unusual 
product provides ideal film lubrication in- 
side a bearing, yet maintains its original 
consistency at the outer edges... sealing 


| pie a far cry from Indians carrying their 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS * HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY. DRUMS P2 


itself in, sealing out grit and water. 

Texaco Marfak Heavy Duty, specially 
designed for wheel bearings, stays in the 
bearings—off the brakes—assuring better 
braking efficiency. No seasonal changes 
required. 

So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely preferred in 
many important fields, a few of which are 
listed on the right. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly cooperate in the selection of the 
most suitable lubricants for your equip- 
ment. Just phone the nearest of more than 
2300 Texaco distributing points in the 48 
States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











THEY PREFER TEXAC 


% More Diesel horsepower ons 
lined trains in the U. S. is lub 
with Texaco than with all ofher 
combined. 


3% More locomotives and ra 
cars in the U. S. are lubricate 
Texaco than with any other bra 


tcMore revenue airline miles 
U. S. are flown with Texaco fhe 
any other brand. 


More buses, more bus ine 
more bus-miles are lubricated 
fueled with Texaco than wi 
other brand. 


*More stationary Diesel horse 
in the U. S. is lubricated with! 
than with any other brand. 
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